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TO 

THE RIGHT REVEREND 
THE LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 

THIS VOLUME IS DEDICATED, 

IN THE HOPE THAT, NOTWITHSTANDING ITS MANIFOLD IMPERFECTIONS, 
IT WILL RECEIVE THAT COURTEOUS CONSIDERATION 
WHICH ITS AUTHOR HAS FREQUENTLY EXPERIENCED, 
AND WHICH HIS WORK GREATLY NEEDS. 



PREFACE. 



There can be no doubt that questions relating to the 
Church are day by day being brought into greater 
prominence, and demanding more and more imperatively 
the attention of the English people and of their repre- 
sentatives. At present there are no fewer than seven- 
teen Bills before Parliament dealing with ecclesiastical 
questions, and the number is more likely to increase 
than to diminish in future sessions. It seems to me, 
therefore, that there is need for a work which will 
describe with truthful impartiality and energetic brevity 
the leading influences which have presided over the 
evolution of the English Church, and have brought her 
into the relation which she now occupies on the one 
hand to the State and on the other to the various non- 
conforming communions, and so help us to forecast 
some of the varieties of untried being through which she 
has yet to pass. 

This need I have endeavoured to supply in the 
present volume, by carefully tracing the course of the 
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English Church from the restoration of the monarchy 
and the passing of the Act of Uniformity down to a 
period which most of us remember, and at which all the 
chief questions that now agitate the Church had already 
come into distinct prominence, and might be regarded 
as " burning." 

I was not made aware of the existence of the very 
elaborate essays of Abbey and Overton, until a great 
part of this book was already in type, and consequently 
it was altogether out of my power to make any more 
than mere verbal alterations. I will, therefore, content 
myself with remarking that their work is of a different 
character from mine, and intended for a different class 
of readers. 

I wish to take this opportunity of explaining that if 
I have made use of such terms as Popish, Papist, Puritan, 
Quaker, etc., which may seem calculated to hurt the 
feelings of the members or officers of any religious 
communion whatsoever, I trust it will be evident, from 
the general tenor of the work, to every reader of it that 
I have made use of such terms simply because they were 
in common use in some portion of the period to which 
my work relates, and because they enabled me to convey 
my meaning with greater vivacity and clearness, avoid- 
ing needless circumlocutions. I would also remind the 
reader that they are words that belong to periods in 
which such terms were much more commonly employed 
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than in our day, and were almost regarded as a matter 

of course. 

» 

I shall perhaps be blamed for giving so many 
minute details of the lives of Sheldon, Sancroft, Penn, 
Sacheverell, etc. I would, therefore, submit that the 
opinion we form with regard to the great events in which 
they took a leading and influential part must in a great 
degree be determined by the judgments we form of 
their characters, and consequently of the motives by 
which we suppose them to have been actuated. 

I fear that I shall be still more strongly censured 
by those persons who regard the stipend of a clergy- 
man as a retaining fee, the acceptance of which binds 
him to conceal or at least to palliate the abuses of the 
Church of which he is a minister. Such is not my belief. 
I regard the emoluments I receive as intended to enable 
me to be a teacher of truth and righteousness, and that 
so far from obliging me to conceal or defend the abuses 
of the communion to which I belong, they make it more 
imperatively my duty to detect and display them. 

W. N. M. 



Spotland, Rochdale, 
April 20, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 

The object of this work is to endeavour to trace the 
•^ sequence and concatenation of the ecclesiastical events 
through which this country has passed since the year 
1660, and which have brought it and its Church into the 
position which they now occupy. We take our point of 
departure from the restoration of the Stuarts and the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, which was the legis- 
lative expression of the ecclesiastical principles of the 
party that triumphed with Charles II. This celebrated 
Act was founded on a succession of statutes of a 
somewhat similar character, but more especially on one 
that had been passed in the reign of Edward VI., and 
another which was adopted in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The first of these enactments was entitled, " An Act for 

B 
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the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in the 
Church, and the Administration of the Sacraments." 
The second was styled, " An Act for the Uniformity of 
Common Prayer and Service in the Church, and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments." The chief object aimed 
at in these two Acts, as well as in the others above 
referred to, was to secure an entire uniformity of pro- 
fession and practice throughout the realm. The multi- 
plicity of the statutes by which these objects were 
sought to be attained show at once the importance 
that our forefathers attached to them, and the great 
difficulty they found in securing them. We shall find 
all their efforts to obtain doctrinal and practical agree- 
ment meeting with continual insuccess, and all their 
attempts to attain uniformity ending in an increasing 
and ever-divergent multiformity. 

But although we take the Act of Uniformity as our 
point of departure, and endeavour to trace the changes 
which were brought about by the continual effort to 
enforce a compulsory conformity, yet our chief aim will 
be to follow out the course of the national religion as 
it has been exhibited in the national Church, which, 
at the time of the Restoration and throughout the two 
centuries which followed it, has probably been the body 
to which the majority have belonged — if not by active 
attachment to its doctrine and worship, at least by a 
tacit acquiescence in them. The religion which has not 
only been established in a nation by law, but which has 
been during two centuries accepted by the majority of 
its population, is perhaps the most essential characteristic 
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of the nation in which it has flourished for so long a 
period. It is the foundation on which all else that 
distinguishes it is based. Its civilization, its science, its 
philosophy, its art, its industry, — all depend on its 
religion. But here we must make a very important 
distinction. The established religion of a country is 
one thing, the real religion of its inhabitants is quite 
another thing. By the latter, I mean the love, hope, 
faith, and reverence that characterize its inhabitants. 

To write such a history as this in any country would 
be a work of the highest importance, but also of supreme 
difficulty, if not absolute impossibility ; and therefore, 
without attempting to take a flight so ambitious, I pro- 
pose to confine myself to the humble and less arduous 
task of endeavouring to trace the history of the national 
Church of this country, disentangling it, as far as it is 
possible to do so, on the one hand from the general 
history of England, and on the other hand from that 
of the various religious communities that have grown 
up in close contact with it, and which have so far modi- 
fied its character and influenced its evolution that it is 
not possible to avoid occasionally touching on them. 
Even thus simplified, the work I have undertaken is full 
of difficulty, arising chiefly from the fact that the history 
of the Church has been so completely identified with 
.the history of the State, and has been so trammelled 
and so vitiated by its secular associations, as sometimes 
to seem to be not so much the history of the country's 
religion as of its irreligion ; and yet, in spite of the 
corrupting influences to which the English Church has 
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been exposed, and the corruption it has suffered through 
that exposure, I submit that a Church that has stood 
its ground for so long a time in this country must be 
regarded, in its defects as well as in its excellences, in 
its vices as well as in its virtues, as representing roughly 
the religious character of the nation in which it has 
flourished. There is, perhaps, no instance in the history 
of the world in which the connection between Church 
and State has been so close as it has been in our own 
case. In no instance has any Church been so com- 
pletely exposed to the action of the public opinion of 
the nation, exercised through its legitimate organs ; and 
as we proceed with this history, we shall find that, 
throughout the whole of the period it is designed to 
cover, there has been, in spite of some occasional efforts 
and even some violent reluctances, a steady progress 
in the subjugation of the Church to the power and 
influence of the State. 

There are probably, in the present day, few persons- 
who are at all aware of the extent to which Noncon- 
formity prevailed in the Church, or the length of time 
during which it continued to exist even after the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity, and the great secession which 
took place in consequence. South, in a sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey after the revolution of 1688, thus 
describes the state of things which prevailed even then. 
He probably alludes to his own cathedral — that of 
Westminster, though the description he gives of it was 
doubtless applicable to many others : — 

" In the same cathedral you shall see one prebendarjr 
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in a surplice, another in a long cloke, another in a short 
coat or jacket; and in the performance of the public 
service, some standing up at the Creed, the Gloria Patri, 
and the reading of the Gospel, — and others sitting, and 
perhaps laughing or winking upon their fellow-schis- 
matics, in scoff of those who practice the decent orders 
of the Church, and from hence the mischief shall pass 
from the priest to the people, dividing them in irrecon- 
cilable parties and factions, so that some shall come to 
church when such an one preaches, and absent them- 
selves when another does. 'I will not hear this for- 
malist/ says one ; and, ' I will not hear that schismatic * 
(with better reason), says another. ,, 

No doubt, the complaints thus uttered on one side 
were met by complaints equally loud on the other. The 
Presbyterians, who had been following the usages of the 
party to which they belonged, complained, and not 
always with moderation, when they saw the vestments 
which had disappeared with Laud reappearing with 
those who shared his beliefs, and hoped soon to regain 
the estates and the dignities from which they had been 
ousted at the commencement of the civil war. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that the Government of 
the Restoration should interfere between the contending 
parties, and endeavour to restore peace to a Church 
which was so sadly divided ; and this the Government 
endeavoured to effect, first by the Savoy Conference, 
and then by the Uniformity Bill. 

There was a time, anterior to the Reformation, when 
the society, which now goes by the name of the Estab- 
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lished Church, was actually, and as a matter of fact, as tt 
still is in legal fiction, composed of the whole body of the 
English people — a time when all accepted its teachings 
and conformed to its Liturgy. There might, it is true, 
even in those ages, have been now and then an eccentric 
exception in the person of some disregarded protester, 
who ventured to call in question what the Church had 
hitherto received and taught 

Such cases were very rare, and the people generally 
were so incapable of comprehending the arguments 
employed, that their influence was almost inappreciable, 
and may be disregarded by the historian. The rising 
of Wycliffe into prominence marks the time when doubts 
and suspicions began to be entertained by considerable 
numbers of persons, and when doctrines and practices 
hitherto received with implicit faith began, for the first 
time in the history of the Church, to be called in 
question. In consequence of this tendency to doubt 
and inquire, the national mind in this country was 
set astir, criticisms, often of a hostile character, were 
ventured, and institutions which, up to this time, had 
been regarded as too sacred to be subjected to any 
kind of examination, were now put on their defence, 
and so a public opinion was gradually formed which en- 
abled the statesmen of that day to effect and maintain 
a reformation which, a short time before, would have 
been repelled with unanimity, and almost with horror. 

But the various Acts of Uniformity to which we have 
referred, if they had no other effect, at least showed 
how % anxious the nation and its rulers were not to carry 
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their innovations beyond a certain point, and to main- 
tain a tolerably exact uniformity ; and proved how 
difficult it was to restrain the waters of controversy 
when they were once let loose. The men who occupied 
posts of authority soon found how great was the diffi- 
culty, when attempts were made, to maintain an enforced 
conformity and to keep the great religious revolution 
over which they were presiding from being carried 
beyond a certain point. Each Act of Uniformity was, 
in fact, the taking up of a new ground on the part 
of those who introduced it, and a tacit admission of the 
untenability of that which they had occupied before. 

An opinion very generally prevails that the English 
Church may be regarded as dating its existence from 
the Reformation, as if the ancient Catholic Church 
of this country had then been legislatively abolished, 
and a new and reformed Church substituted for it. This, 
however, is clearly a mistake. The Reformation no doubt 
altered very considerably the character of the Anglican 
Church, but did not destroy it. New regulations were 
made, new duties were imposed — both on the clergy and 
the laity — new liberties were conferred on both. The 
professions of faith required of both were considerably 
modified. 

But these changes, while they unquestionably altered 
the character of the Church, did not affect her existence. 
The men who had filled the archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
and other Church offices, were permitted to retain their 
preferments, provided that they were willing to submit 
to the altered conditions under which all Church prefer- 
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ments were henceforward to be held. It would be un- 
candid to deny that the changes to which, we have 
referred were, in many instances, imposed on the 
reluctant clergy by dint of a very strong pressure from 
without, but the forms of ecclesiastical independence 
were scrupulously observed, and care was taken to 
obtain for them the formal sanction of the Convocation 
of the province of Canterbury, and, at least, the tacit 
acquiescence of the Convocation of York. Nothing, 
therefore, is more certain than the fact that the post- 
Reformation Church was no new Church, but simply 
a modified continuation of the pre-Reformation Church. 
The following statement of the case, by Henry Melvill, 
who was the leader of the Evangelical party in the earlier 
part of the present century, is as historically true as it 
is poetically beautiful : — 

"We do not deny," says this able and popular 
divine, " and this we must state clearly before entering 
on the errors of Rome, that the Roman Catholic Church 
is a true and apostolic Church — her bishops and priests 
deriving their authority in an unbroken line from Christ 
and His apostles. Accordingly, if a Roman Catholic 
priest renounce what we count the errors of popery, 
our Church immediately receives him as one of her 
ministers, requiring no fresh ordination before she will 
allow him to officiate at her altars, though she grants 
not the like privilege to other claimants of the minis- 
terial office. If his ordination be not in every sense 
. valid, neither is our own ; for if we have derived ours 
from the apostles, it has been through the channel of 
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the Roman Catholic Church ; so that to deny the trans- 
mission of authority in the popish priesthood since the 
Reformation, would be to deny it before, and thus 
should we be left without any ordination which could 
be traced back to the apostles. Hence, there is no 
question that, on the principles of an Episcopal Church, 
the Roman Catholic is a true branch of Christ's Church, 
however grievously corrupted and fearfully deformed. 
It is a true Church, inasmuch as its ministers have been 
•duly invested with authority to preach the Word and 
dispense the sacraments ; it is a true Church, moreover, 
inasmuch as it has never ceased to 'hold the Head, 
which is Christ/ and to acknowledge the fundamental 
truth of our religion, that Jesus, God as well as man, 
died as a propitiation for the sins of the world. 

" And all this," he proceeds to say, " was distinctly 
recognized by the reformers of the English Church, 
whatever it may have been by those of other countries. 
They made no alteration in the constitution of the 
Church ; they saw in the Roman Catholic Church the 
true foundation and framework of a Church, but saw 
also that on this foundation had been laid, and into this 
framework had been woven, many gross errors which 
were calculated to destroy the souls of its members. 
And it was to the work of removing these errors that 
they strenuously gave themselves — not wishing to 
meddle with the foundation, or destroy the framework ; 
but simply to take away those human inventions and 
superstitious observances, beneath which genuine Christi- 
anity was almost hidden, or rather, almost buried. And 
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so blessed were they by God, with singular discretion, 
as well as courage, that they achieved the .noble result 
of a Church holding all that is apostolic in doctrine, 
without letting go one jot of what is apostolic in govern- 
ment. They achieved the result, the only result at 
which as reformers they could lawfully aim, of making 
the Church, both in creed and in discipline, what the 
Church had been in primitive times ; removing from it 
whatsoever had not the sanction of Scripture and anti- 
quity, and retaining whatever had. And thus there 
spread from their labours what might literally be called a 
reformed Church — not a new Church, as is more strictly 
the name of many of those which bear the title of re- 
formed — but a reformed Church, the old, the original 
Church, stripped of those incrustations, and freed from 
those pollutions which fastened upon it during a long 
night of ignorance. 

" Theirs was the work of renovating an ancient 
cathedral, majestic even in decay, presenting the traces 
of noble architecture, though in ruins on this side, and 
choked with rubbish on that. They did not attempt 
to batter down the walls, and plow up the founda- 
tions of the venerable edifice, and then to erect on the 
site a wholly modern structure. They were better 
taught and better directed. They removed, with the 
greatest carefulness and diligence, the coating from 
the beautiful pillars, which men had daubed with ' un- 
tempered mortar ; ' and they swept away buttresses 
which did but disfigure without sustaining the building ; 
and, above all, they opened the. windows, which ignor- 
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ance, or superstition, had blocked up; and then the 
rich light of heaven came streaming down the aisles, and 
men flocked to its courts to worship the one God through 
the one Mediator, Christ. And, therefore, we would 
again tell you, they were the reformers, and nothing 
more than the reformers, of the Church. You some- 
times hear or read of the fathers of the English Church, 
the name being given to the reformers. But the name 
is most falsely applied. The fathers of the English 
Church are the apostles, and those apostolic men who 
lived in the early days of Christianity, and handed down 
to us what was held as truth, when there were the best 
means of ascertaining and defining it. We acknowledge 
no modern fathers ; it were to acknowledge a modern 
birth. We claim to be the ancient Church ; we fasten 
on the Roman Catholic the being the modern — the 
modern, not in constitution, for therein we have the 
same date, and that date apostolic; but the modern 
in a thousand innovations on genuine Christianity — 
Christianity as preached by Christ and Paul — Christianity 
as exhibited by the writers of the first four centuries of 
the Church." 

I confidently hope that the reader will pardon me 
for placing before his eyes this long but animated 
delineation of the position of the Anglican Church in 
regard to its reformation. Without accepting all its 
assertions, I think I may present it as exhibiting the 
view taken of the Reformation by the party of which 
Melvill was the recognized leader, and of whose opinions 
he was, by very far, the ablest exponent. The passage 
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shows, in a very striking manner, that the post-Reforma- 
tion Church was simply a continuation of the Church 
which had existed before the changes which were made 
— changes affecting indeed its character, but in nowise 
compromising its existence. 

But the same cannot be said with regard to another 
period in the history of the Anglican communion. Then 
there was a distinct solution of continuity, which admits 
of no denial. At the period of the great rebellion, the 
State not only separated itself from the Episcopal 
Church, but violently suppressed it — substituting for it a 
Presbyterian Church, forbidding, under severe penalties, 
the use of its Liturgy, and holding it up to the scorn and 
hatred of the people. 

It is not, then, either from Christ and His apostles, 
nor yet from the period of the Reformation, that we 
must date the foundation of the present Established 
Church of England. If we would seek out its origin, 
we must come down to a much later period in the 
history of our country, reckoning from the time when 
the Stuart dynasty was restored in the person of 
Charles II., and the [legislature adopted that last great 
Act of Uniformity, by which she recalled into renewed 
existence the Church she had previously abolished. 

The English people, when they called Charles II. to 
occupy the throne, knew little or nothing of the new 
monarch, but hoped much from him. Had they been 
aware of his real character they would probably have 
given him a much less enthusiastic reception. For his 
vices were not only odious in themselves, but were also 
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of a peculiarly un-English character and complexion. 
He was a trifler and an idler, destitute of all political 
and religious' principle. In his serious moments he was 
a Roman Catholic ; in his seasons of recreation, in which 
the greater part of his time was spent, destitute of all 
religion, a scoffer and a blasphemer. Secretly sold to 
the French monarch, yet not keeping the bargain he had 
made with him. Zealous for nothing, yet pretending an 
earnest zeal for Protestantism whenever he wanted to 
extract money from the pockets of his subjects. For 
the present, however, the victorious cavaliers would see 
nothing but the bright side of the "Merry Monarch." 
They greatly exaggerated his good qualities. They threw 
a veil over his vices, and hoped that as he grew older 
he would conceal or discard them. On the other hand, 
they magnified his geniality, his affability, his readiness 
to enter into conversation with all persons who ap- 
proached him, if only they did not bore him or require 
him to attend to any serious business. These were 
qualities which, lying as they did on the surface and 
being visible to all men, made him popular with those 
of his subjects who were thrown into his company. 

The moment that it became evident that a restora- 
tion of the Stuarts in the person of Charles was immi- 
nent, the representatives of the two great religious parties 
into which the nation was then divided, naturally sought 
to gain the patronage and protection of the returning 
monarch. The religious communion that was at the 
time of the Restoration in possession of almost every 
benefice in England, and was virtually by law estab- 
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lished, was the Presbyterian. Its ministers were not 
only in possession, but most of them had all along 
been favourable to the exiled family. They therefore 
lost no time in urging their claims and presenting their 
congratulations to their returning sovereign, sending 
some of their ablest preachers to Breda, where Charles 
then resided, and where he was waiting for an op- 
portunity to pass into England, to offer him their 
support, and to stipulate in return for his favour and 
protection. 

Charles, who at that time was not in a position 
to reject their assistance, received them with much 
courtesy, making them some general promises which 
satisfied them for the present, and led them to entertain 
themselves, and to communicate to those who had sent 
them, the pleasing hope that they would be allowed 
to retain their benefices, and that the ecclesiastical 
arrangements then established would not be seriously 
interfered with. 

But while the Presbyterians, who were in possession, 
were obtaining from the king vague promises of sup- 
port and assistance, and were being captivated by his 
affability and politeness, the Episcopalians who had been 
turned out of the benefices now in possession of the Pres- 
byterians were no less active in pressing their claims, and 
could confidently reckon on the support and assistance 
of the inner circle of courtiers by whose advice Charles 
was for the most part guided, as well as by the great 
body of the people, and especially of the victorious cava- 
liers, who had all along been suffering and contending 
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for the altar as well as for the throne. Their feelings 
were at this moment completely in unison with those of 
the great body of the nation, who were as much alienated 
from Presbyterianism as they were now friendly to the 
prelacy which, but a short time since, they had so violently 
and, as then appeared, so unanimously rejected. 

In truth, an enormous change had come over the 
country since the time when the tyranny of Laud 
and the Star Chamber had rendered the Church odious 
to the nation. The Presbyterian establishment, which 
had taken such deep root in Scotland, had never been 
very congenial to the feelings of the great majority of 
Englishmen, and had now become intensely unpopular. 
Many causes had contributed to bring about this great 
change. Perhaps that which was the most decisive of 
all was their stern repression of all kinds of amusements, 
not only of those that were sinful and degrading, but 
also of those that were innocent or even beneficial, and 
consequently worthy of encouragement. All theatrical 
performances, all games, everything calculated to raise a 
good hearty laugh, was proscribed by the dominant sect 
as unbefitting the character of one who was looking for- 
ward to the speedy return of the Saviour to judge the 
world in righteousness. After having bitterly denounced 
the tyranny which they had suffered during the reign 
of Charles I., they had themselves imitated and even 
surpassed the intolerance of which they had so loudly 
complained. They had forbidden the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, not only in public, not only in the 
chamber in which two or three might gather together 
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to offer up their supplications to the throne of grace, but 
even for the private and individual perusal of those who 
had been accustomed to use that manual of devotion 
throughout their lives. 

Another cause which had powerfully contributed to 
discredit and depopularize the ministers of the Common- 
wealth, was their long extemporaneous prayers and 
sermons. In our day the really extemporaneous prayer 
or sermon is a thing unknown. The so-called extem- 
poraneous preacher of modern times meditates on the 
passage of Scripture which he proposes to expound to 
his hearers, he examines it by the aid of the best lights 
he is able to throw on it, he consults commentators. He 
divides and subdivides it under different heads, and 
arranges it in such a manner that one topic he handles 
shall naturally follow on that which had gone before 
it. Not so the Presbyterian preacher of the time of 
the Commonwealth. Taught to believe that all pre- 
paration showed a sinful want of faith in the aid of 
Christ, regarding the instructions given by the Saviour 
to His disciples, with reference to the conduct they were 
to pursue when brought before heathen magistrates, as 
directions which they were bound to obey in the delivery 
of their religious discourses, they were careful not to 
consider beforehand what they should say or what they 
should speak, but believed themselves bound to trust 
to the inspiration of the moment and to the fulfilment of 
the promise that God would give them a mouth and 
wisdom that none of their adversaries should be able to 
gainsay or resist. They acted accordingly. They re- 
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garded any sort of preparation for their pulpit addresses 
as involving a sinful want of faith on the part of those 
who had recourse to such carnal aids. Their prayers 
and their discourses were therefore literally delivered 
ex tempore ; that is to say, were strictly the outcome 
of the inspiration of the moment in which they were 
uttered. 

The consequences were such as might naturally 
be expected. It was true that during the first fervours 
of the puritanical victory, which the conquering party 
generally ascribed to the direct intervention of God on 
their behalf — when the history of the children of Israel, 
and the destruction of Agag and the Amalekites and the 
other nations that were driven out of Palestine by the 
victorious tribes, were brought forward continually to 
illustrate the battles in which Cromwell and his troops 
were engaged, — when these utterances of the preacher 
met with a ready response in the minds of his hearers, 
which imparted a certain interest and unction to the 
baldest commonplace or the most unredeemed non- 
sense, such discourses might be tolerated and even 
approved. 

But when the first fervours of victorious Puritanism 
had burnt themselves out ; when discourses and prayers, 
composed without any sort of forethought, were carried 
on Sunday after Sunday and for hour after hour, filled, 
as under such circumstances they unavoidably must have 
been, with endless repetitions and drivelling common- 
place ; then it became impossible for any faith, however 
strong, or any illusion, however complete, to hide the 

c 
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real character of these utterances, or to lead the hearers 
of them to believe that the discourses which so sorely- 
tried their patience, and which were evidently so little 
calculated to promote the edification of those who be- 
lieved it to be a religious duty to listen to them, were 
dictated by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
especially when the discourses and prayers delivered 
under the circumstances we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe endured for many hours, and sometimes, as on 
the occasion of their frequent fasts, for whole days to- 
gether. Under such circumstances, it was impossible 
even for a Howe, a Baxter, an Owen, or a Calamy to 
keep alive the attention and interest of their hearers. 

But when extemporaneous effusions thus prolonged 
were poured forth by men less highly gifted, and even 
by men who were in mind and spirit below mediocrity, 
it is easy to conceive that South, using that style of 
insolent scurrility of which he was so consummate a 
master, did not very much exaggerate when he said, 
with regard to the prayers and sermons that were framed 
and delivered under such circumstances, that they were 
" always notable for two things — length and tautology ; 
two whole hours for one prayer at a fast used to be 
reckoned but a moderate dose.' , 

Nor will it surprise the reader who knows any- 
thing of human nature, to find an unfriendly critic, who 
had probably been obliged to listen to a good many 
such sermons, and who still retained a vivid impression 
of what as an unwilling auditor he had thus suffered, 
describing them as being " full of incoherence, confusion, 
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endless repetitions, and insufferable nonsense that never 
failed to hold out even with the utmost prolixity, so 
that in all their long fasts from first to last, from seven 
in the morning to seven in the evening (which was their 
measure), the pulpit was always the emptiest thing in 
the church," and that he " never knew such a fast kept 
by them but their hearers had cause to begin a thanks- 
giving as soon as they had done." Nor shall we be 
astonished to find the same keen observer of human 
nature describing the matter of these prayers as being 
" full of ramble and inconsequence, and in every re- 
spect very like the language of a dream ; " nor shall we 
be altogether incredulous when we find the same writer 
asserting that such was the* nature of the prayers so 
offered up, st that could any one truly and exactly write 
them out, it would be the shrewdest and most effectual 
way of writing against them." 

Thus by their stern opposition to all those enjoy- 
ments and amusements that render life more endurable ; 
by their denunciations, not only of those that were 
blameworthy, as many of the entertainments of that 
time unquestionably were,- but also of those that were 
quite harmless ; by the severity with which they treated 
the innocent foibles of their parishioners in private, and 
by the manner in which they carried out their public 
religious exercises, the Puritan ministers had gradually 
alienated the affections and lost their hold on the con- 
sciences of their parishioners, and brought them to such 
a pass that men were ready to hail the triumphant return 
of the Prayer Book, which only a few years before they 
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had cast off with every expression of disgust and disdain. 
Taking advantage of the great change which had thus 
taken place in the public feeling and opinion of the 
laity, the Episcopalian clergy had already anticipated 
the action of the Parliament, and, without waiting for 
any steps to be taken to bring about the restoration of 
the Stuarts, they had returned to the use of their beloved 
and proscribed Liturgy, now rendered dearer than ever 
to them on account of the persecution to which its 
adherents had been lately exposed. 

At the moment of the king's entrance into his palace 
at Whitehall his triumph was, as it were, consummated 
by the performance of a solemn service of thanksgiving 
in honour of the occasion, in which several of the bishops 
took part. The Presbyterians, meanwhile, saw clearly 
in what direction the tide of popular feeling was running, 
and that, to borrow the expression made use of by 
Mr. (afterwards Archbishop) Sharpe, the people were 
" doting on the old service," that the king not only used 
it himself, but also recommended the use of it to others, 
saying that he would " take it well from those who used it 
in their churches," leading them still to hope that they 
would obtain a compromise, which would at all events 
release them from the obligation to conform to those cere- 
monies of the Anglican Church to which they entertained 
a strong objection — the use of the surplice, which they 
had all along denounced as a rag of popery, the sign 
of the cross in baptism, the use of the ring in the 
Marriage Service, and the kneeling at the reception of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
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Most of the Presbyterian ministers were prepared to 
accept these concessions, and others of minor importance, 
and, in case they should be made, to promise that they 
would not only conform themselves, but that they would 
do their best to reconcile their people to the forms 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and would 
recommend it as containing much piety and devotion, 
and being such as might lawfully be used. 

It is alleged, however, that, instead of keeping these 
promises, they secretly exhorted the ministers of their 
own persuasion to persist in the use of the Presbyterian 
Directory. Most of these were prepared to accept a 
form of worship which had now come to be identified, 
in the minds of the generality of the nation, with loyalty 
to the sovereign, and a hearty recognition of the sup- 
posed virtues of him who was now generally regarded as 
"The Royal Martyr," and who enjoyed a kind of worship 
hardly inferior to that paid to Christ Himself, his picture 
being, in many instances, set up in the churches, almost 
as if it had been an object of adoration.* 

Meanwhile, great efforts had been made to win over 
some of the leading Presbyterians, and to induce them 
to conform to the Liturgy of the Anglican Church. 

* Pepys writes in his Diary (Lord's day, October 2, 1664), " Walked 
with my boy through the city, putting in several churches, among others, 
at Bishopsgate, and there saw the picture * usually put before the king's 
book put up in the church, but very ill painted, though it were a pretty 
piece to set up in a church." 

1 In a note on the word "picture," the editor of Pepys' Diary adds, 
" Of Charles I. ; still to be seen in several churches, and engraved before 
the Elicdbv fiaffiXucfi. See Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 137. " 
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Reynolds and Baxter both had bishoprics offered to 
them, which the former accepted, and the latter refused. 
Baxter was also appointed to be one of the king's 
chaplains, and in that capacity preached before his 
Majesty, and both he and Reynolds took very leading 
parts in the Savoy Conference, of which we shall pre- 
sently have occasion to speak more at large, strongly 
arguing in favour of an altered Liturgy and a modified 
episcopacy. Baxter was also licensed by Sheldon, then 
Bishop of London, to preach in that diocese, on con- 
dition that he would abstain from saying anything 
contrary to the doctrine and discipline of the Anglican 
Church. 

The restoration of that Church, as nearly as circum- 
stances would permit, to the position it had occupied 
before the death of Laud, was imperiously demanded by 
the great majority of the nation, and was also quite in 
accordance with the feelings and wishes of those who 
at the moment had the direction of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the kingdom in virtue of the offices they held. 
They were the king himself, the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and Sheldon, Bishop of London, who also 
at that time discharged the duties which Juxon, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was disabled from performing 
by a dangerous and painful disease. 

To the king there belonged an undefined supremacy 
in regard to matters ecclesiastical, which might be used 
as an instrument of tyranny, or an encouragement to 
religion, according to the character and disposition of 
the person by whom it was wielded, or the circumstances 
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of the times in which it was exerted. In Charles, it 
found a prince who by policy and disposition was dis- 
posed to make a moderate and kindly use of it, but who 
through indolence was led to yield to the violent 
counsels and angry passions of the party which had 
brought him back, and which conceived that it had a 
right, in return for its zealous services, to dictate the civil 
and religious polity of the restored monarch. 

Then, again, there was the authority of the primate, 
who was at that time prevented from exercising it by 
illness and infirmity, but whose place was zealously 
supplied by the Bishop of London. His authority was, 
indeed, very limited, but derived an adventitious force 
from the veneration with which the office was sur- 
rounded, from its ancient associations, and the opinions 
that were held with regard to the powers that belonged 
to it. 

Men had not at that time, as they have in our day, 
called those powers into question, or subjected them 
to the test of legal tribunals. And so the man who 
virtually or actually filled the office of primate possessed 
a degree of influence which, though it was small indeed 
in comparison with that which belonged to the king, 
and almost nullified when opposed to the public opinion 
of the nation, became an engine of no little power when 
Lambeth was regarded as the mouthpiece of the clergy, 
and became the organ whence opinions and aspirations 
were sounded forth from ten thousand pulpits. The 
clergy of the Church of England are a mighty but a 
scattered host. It is very seldom that they - can be 
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induced to work together for any common object, but 
whenever they can be brought under the guidance of 
one common head, their influence is nearly irresistible. 
Generally, however, at the period of the Restoration, 
and for a long time after, the parochial clergy were in 
full accord with their rulers in Church and State, and 
it was the common boast of bishops and clergy that 
the English Church was the most loyal Church in the 
whole world. As for the primate, owing as he did the 
position he enjoyed to the favour of his sovereign, he 
was bound in honour and gratitude, as well as by a 
sentiment of loyalty, to give all the support he could to 
the patron by whom he had been raised to the primacy. 
Generally, therefore, the sovereign and the arch- 
bishop were in hearty accord. Their interests and 
sympathies lay, for the most part, in the same direction ; 
but we shall see them occasionally in serious disagree- 
ment, and even in open opposition, and when that came to 
be the case, the issue of the struggle that ensued between 
these two centres of influence was sometimes doubtful. 
Of this, however, there was no danger and no symptom 
at the period of the Restoration, when, after the Church 
had been shaken to pieces, and for a season annihilated, 
it came to be a very serious question whether it should 
be reconstructed on the old basis of an almost despotic 
episcopacy, or, as the Presbyterian clergy generally 
desired, on the basis of an episcopate in which the 
bishops should be counselled, and, to some extent, even 
controlled, by a portion of the presbyters of their 
dioceses. 
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The consequence was, that at the time of the 
Restoration, and for a considerable time after it had 
been effected, the primate occupied a position of great 
and extraordinary importance, being almost necessarily 
called on to regulate a multitude of details which he 
alone could well manage, and especially under an 
indolent prince like Charles, who was only too glad to 
escape from attention to the ecclesiastical or secular 
duties of his office, in order to enjoy the company of 
his courtiers and mistresses, and to devolve his powers 
and responsibilities on whoever offered, or was called 
on by the nature of his office, to undertake them. And 
the person on whom he was naturally led to devolve 
' his ecclesiastical authority was the man who filled the 
place or discharged the duties of primate. It was 
through the intermediation of the primate, or his repre- 
sentative, that the relations between Church and State 
were maintained. 

He was a sort of perpetual minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs, whose advice the king was almost bound to 
seek whenever important ecclesiastical questions were 
brought under his attention, but most especially at a 
time when the relations between Church and State were 
being renewed after a long discontinuity, when the 
Crown had not only to administer the affairs of the 
Church as in ordinary times, but to superintend its 
reconstruction under the very extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which the Restoration had 
placed her. For these reasons the choice of a successor 
to Laud in the primacy, as it was the first in order 
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of time, so, too, it was chief in order of importance 
among the many questions with which, at his accession 
to the throne, the restored monarch found himself forced 
to deal. 

On this jtoint, however, there was fortunately no 
room for doubt or hesitation. Among the ecclesiastics 
who had survived the Great Rebellion was the man from 
whose hands the Royal Martyr had received his last 
sacrament ; who had filled the office of Bishop of 
London, next in real importance to the archbishopric ; 
who had enjoyed the esteem of the unfortunate monarch ; 
who had attended him on the scaffold, and had re- 
ceived his latest confidences. 

Naturally, he was the man designated by the un- 
animous voice of the triumphant cavaliers as having the 
strongest claim to be raised to the primacy ; and when 
we consider the mildness of Juxon's character, and the 
moderation of his views, we shall probably conclude that 
it would have been a fortunate circumstance for the 
Church and the country if he could not only have occu- 
pied the office of primate, but also have discharged 
the duties that belonged to it, and especially that of 
guiding the destinies of the Church. 

But at the time of the Restoration, he was in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, and was suffering, with- 
out the smallest hope of alleviation, from a disease 
which incapacitated him from discharging even the routine 
duties of the primacy, and impaired the vigour of his 
mind. It is true that his translation from the see of 
London to that of Canterbury was a transference from 
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a post of considerable labour to a situation of com- 
parative ease. But even the lighter duties of his new 
station were too heavy for him. However, Sheldon, 
who had succeeded him in the see of London, was in 
the full vigour of his constitution, and readily undertook 
the work which Juxon's age and infirmities disabled 
him from discharging. Besides, he had claims on Charles, 
which probably in that monarch's estimation were 
superior even to those of Juxon ; for he had not only 
aided the exiled monarch very liberally from his own 
private resources, but had also raised and remitted to 
him considerable sums of money, which had been con- 
tributed, at his solicitation, by several of the king's 
friends. The consequence was that, with the single 
exception of the chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Sheldon was, during the earlier years of the reign of 
Charles II., his trusted adviser in political matters, and 
in matters ecclesiastical his influence was even greater 
than that of the chancellor himself. At all events, he 
had the undisputed control of a great number of details, 
with which neither Charles nor Clarendon had time or 
inclination to deal. 

Thus it came to pass that throughout one of the 
most important crises in the history of this Church 
and nation, the powers of the primacy were either vir- 
tually or actually wielded, with scarcely any limitation 
or control, by a man " to whose merits and memory," 
according to the opinion of honest Izaak Walton, " pos- 
terity — the clergy especially — ought to pay reverence. ,, 
I am therefore acting on this opinion of the worthy 
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fisherman, by endeavouring to give a short but truthful 
sketch of the biography of the man who, at the Re- 
storation and for many years after, exerted a most 
powerful influence over the constitution, the doctrines, 
and the historical evolution of the Anglican Church. 

Gilbert Sheldon was the descendant of an ancient 
family, which, however, had fallen into such decay that 
his father, Roger Sheldon, had been obliged to become 
a servant in the family of Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
In this station he seems to have acquired the respect of 
his master's family, for the little Gilbert was brought to 
the baptismal font by two godfathers of whom he might 
justly be proud — Gilbert, his father's master, known as 
" The Great Earl of Shrewsbury," from whom he derived 
his Christian name ; and Robert Sanderson, of Gil- 
thwaite Hall, in the town of Rotherham, father of the 
celebrated Bishop Sanderson. The child thus honoured 
was born in the hamlet of Stanton, situated in the parish 
of Ellaston and the county of Stafford, in the year of 
our Lord 1598. The name of Sheldon has altogether 
disappeared from the neighbourhood, but the house in 
which his parents resided was long after his death 
shown to visitors ; and the room in which he first saw 
the light contained a wooden tablet, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

" Sheldonus ille praesulum primus pater 
Has inter ortus aspicit lucem Lares 
O tu beata Stantonis villas casa 
Cui cuncta possunt invidere marmora." 

Towards the end of 161 3, Sheldon was entered as a 
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member of Trinity College, Oxford. In 161 7 he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, that of Master in 1620, 
and in 1622 was elected a Fellow of All Souls' College, 
and ordained a deacon. Soon after he became chaplain 
to Lord Keeper Coventry, by whom, after some ex- 
perience of his capacity, he was recommended to 
Charles I. as being well versed in political affairs. 

After this he mounted, through a rapid series of 
preferments, up to the deanery of Westminster and the 
mastership of the Savoy Hospital. From these posts he 
was ejected, and his place at the Savoy was occupied 
by a Puritan divine, who died during the Protectorate. 
Sheldon then took possession of the mastership without 
opposition, and continued to hold it till his appointment 
to the archbishopric. He and Dr. Hammond together 
attended Charles I., while he was a prisoner in Holmby 
Castle, as his chaplains, and there celebrated the services 
of the Anglican Church without hindrance. Like too 
many others, he entered the civil wars a pious, God- 
fearing man ; but came out of them a profane and de- 
bauched cavalier, fired with a strong desire to avenge on 
the defeated Puritans the injuries which they had inflicted 
on himself and his friends. Much has been made by 
Sheldon's apologists of a sermon that he preached before 
Charles on his arrival at Whitehall, on charity and the 
forgiveness of injuries, but I suspect that the subject of 
his discourse had been dictated to him by Charles and 
Clarendon, at a time when it was still thought necessary 
to endeavour to propitiate the Presbyterians, and to 
obtain their support to the new settlement 
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But whatever his motives may have been, he took a 
very early opportunity of displaying his utter disregard 
of the Christian graces and virtues which he had in- 
culcated in this discourse. His real dispositions were 
speedily manifested on many occasions, but especially 
at the celebrated Savoy Conference — so called because 
it was held in the lodge which he occupied in the Savoy 
Hospital, as master of that institution. This celebrated 
meeting raised high hopes, which, in the event, were 
doomed to meet with bitter disappointment, chiefly 
through Sheldon's interposition. 

There is no sort of doubt that Charles and his chan- 
cellor, Clarendon, had held out to the Presbyterian 
divines who waited on them at Breda just before the 
Restoration, intimations that almost amounted to pro- 
mises, that they would not only be tolerated, but that 
changes would be made in the doctrine and discipline 
of the English Church which would enable them, with- 
out violence to their consciences, to retain the benefices 
they had held during the Protectorate. I see no reason 
for supposing that Charles and his adviser were insin- 
cere, or that they had any intention of evading the 
promises they had made or disappointing the expecta- 
tions they had raised. Charles hated Presbyterianism, 
and was wont to sneer at it as being a religion that was 
not fit for a gentleman. He had not forgotten the treat- 
ment he had received in Scotland while nominally the 
king, but really the prisoner, of the people of that 
country. He was heartily sick of the long sermons 
which the divines of the Presbyterian Church had in- 
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flicted on him, and which were not at all sparing in 
strictures on his conduct. But notwithstanding his 
detestation of Presbyterianism, he felt that he could not 
dispense with the assistance of Presbyterians — first, to 
replace him and then to maintain him on his throne, 
and to forward the design he secretly cherished of 
obtaining toleration for the Papists by the assistance 
of the other denominations of Nonconformists, to whom 
he proposed to extend the same toleration. But he was 
too indolent and too careless to give himself much 
trouble about redeeming his promises or keeping faith 
with his Nonconforming subjects. 

Charles would probably have succeeded in his project 
of a general toleration, had he not found that the Pres- 
byterians themselves would rather bear the penalties 
that they endured, than accept a toleration which was to 
be shared by the Papists. On the other hand, the Inde- 
pendents, under the lead of a minister named Nye, 
contended for those principles of religious liberty which 
are now almost universally accepted in this country. 
As the matter is of the highest importance to the proper 
understanding of the events of this time, I place the 
narrative of these important events before the reader in 
the words of Baxter himself. After referring to the 
occurrences of St. Bartholomew's Day, which we shall 
hereafter have to relate, he thus proceeds — 

" When I was absent, resolving to meddle with such 
businesses no more, Mr. Calamy, and the other ministers 
of London who had acquaintances at court, were put in 
hope that the king would grant them, by way of in- 
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dulgence, that which was formerly denied them ; and 
that, before the Act was passed, it might be provided 
that the king should have power to dispense with such 
as deserved well of him in his restoration, on whom he 
pleased ; but all was frustrated. 

"After this, they were told that the king had power 
himself to dispense in such cases, as he did with the 
Dutch and French Churches, and some kind of petition 
they drew up to offer to the king ; but when they had 
done it, they were, so far from procuring their desires, 
that there fled abroad grievous threatenings against 
them, that they should incur a prcemunire for such a 
bold attempt. When they were drawn to it at first 
they did it with much hesitancy, and they worded it so 
cautiously, that it extended not to Papists. 

"Some of the Independents presumed to say that 
the reason why all our addresses for liberty had not 
succeeded, was because we did not extend it to the 
Papists ; that, for their parts, they saw no reason why 
the Papists should not have liberty of worship as well 
as others ; and that it was better for them to have it, 
than for all of us to go without it. But the Presby- 
terians still answered that the king himself might do 
what he pleased ; and if his wisdom thought meet to 
give liberty to the Papists, let the Papists petition for 
it as we did for ours ; but if it were expected that we 
should be forced to become petitioners for liberty to 
popery we should never do it, whatever be the issue ; 
nor should it be said to be our work. 

" On the 26th of December, 1662, the king sent forth 
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a declaration, expressing his purpose to grant some 
indulgence or liberty in religion, with other matters, not 
excluding the Papists, many of whom had deserved so 
well of him. When this came out, the ejected ministers 
began to think more confidently of some indulgence to 
themselves. Mr. Nye also, and some others of the In- 
dependents, were encouraged to go to the king, and, 
when they came back, told us that it was now resolved 
to give them liberty. On the 2nd of January, Mr. Nye 
came to me, to treat about our owning the king's, 
declaration, by returning him thanks for it; when I 
perceived that it was designed that we must be the 
desirers or procurers of it ; but I told him my resolution to 
meddle no more in such matters, having incurred already 
so much hatred and displeasure in endeavouring unity. 
The rest of the Presbyterian ministers also had enough 
of it, and resolved that they would not meddle ; so that 
Mr. Nye and his brethren thought that it was partly 
owing to us that they missed the intended liberty. 

* 

But all were averse to liave anything to do with the in- 
dulgence or toleration of Papists, thinking it, at least, unfit 
for them? 

There was, no doubt, great reason to fear that 
Charles would have made an unfair and improper use 
of the dispensing power which the Independents were 
willing to grant to him, but which the Presbyterians stead- 
fastly refused, because they would not accept toleration 
for themselves on the condition that the Papists were 
to share it with them. And they had some reason 
for the jealousy they displayed. They saw how per- 

D 
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securing the Roman Church was on the continent ; 
they knew that there was, in this country, a small, 
but very influential, body of men, who aimed at ob- 
taining for her not toleration only, but predominance ; 
they knew that they enjoyed the favour of their own 
sovereign, and were in secret and constant communica- 
tion with the King of France; they did not know 
altogether, but they partly knew, that not only their 
own monarch, but several members of both Houses of 
Parliament, sitting both on what we should call the 
ministerial, and also on the opposition benches, were the 
stipendiaries of the King of France, and were prepared 
to a certain extent to second his designs, and to vote 
in accordance with the directions given them by his 
ambassadors. 

They probably also knew that some of the most 
lovely and accomplished ladies of the French court had 
been sent to promote here the influence and policy of 
the French monarch. These things were carefully con- 
cealed, but, nevertheless, something of what was going 
on unavoidably transpired. The . Papists could not 
altogether hide their schemes and their hopes ; indeed, 
they sometimes boastfully exaggerated their designs. 
Under these circumstances, the proposal to grant in- 
dulgence to Nonconformists in general had no chance of 
success. Opposed by the Churchmen, who objected to 
all toleration except for themselves ; opposed by the 
Parliament, which was not only predominantly cavalier, 
but was also jealous of a dispensing power, over the 
exercise of which the legislature would possess no effec- 
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tive control ; opposed by the Presbyterians, who would 
rather suffer persecution themselves than extend tolera- 
tion to the Catholics, and who had not yet learnt that 
equal justice to all alike is the best security against the 
undue and improper ascendancy of any sect or party ; 
opposed by the great majority of the nation, and of its re- 
presentatives in Parliament ; and supported only by a few 
Catholics and Independents, who were everywhere spoken 
against, the projected toleration at this time fell to the 
ground, and a man of greater firmness than Charles pos- 
sessed might have been excused for yielding to the con- 
federation that was banded against him. Taken up again 
by a monarch of a temper less yielding than was that of 
Charles, it brought speedy ruin on him and on his dynasty. 
There is, then, every reason to believe that Charles 
really wished to keep faith with the Presbyterians, if he 
could have done it without trouble or inconvenience; 
but his languid desire to help them was counteracted by 
the opposition of men who were keenly resolute and 
deeply in earnest — men who were bent on defeating the 
objects that he had in view ; and, therefore, while he, in 
his careless and indifferent way desired a general tolera- 
tion, he found himself borne along by the torrent which 
ran violently in favour of the restoration of the Episcopal 
Church to the position it occupied at the time when Laud 
was in the full exercise of his primatial power, without 
the slightest attempt or desire to win over, to conciliate, 
or even to compensate the large number of Presbyterian 
ministers who had been placed in those benefices which 
had once belonged to the Anglican Church. Each reli- 
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gious party, in its turn victorious, sought to secure its 
position by the destruction of the rival party. 

Very different in character from Charles was his chief 
adviser, Lord Chancellor Clarendon. He had all along 
been a warm and decided partisan of the Church of 
England. He was not only a Churchman, but a High 
Churchman, deeply imbued with the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession, and with all the other doctrines which 
are the corollaries of that fundamental proposition, and 
were the favourite and distinguishing tenets of the High 
Churchmen of his period. He was strongly attached to 
the liturgy, and tenaciously adhered to the state of things 
that prevailed in England before the commencement of 
the troubles which had driven him into his long exile. 
Still there were many concessions which High Churchmen, 
such as he was, might, without any sacrifice of principle, 
have made to the Presbyterians, and which they, on the 
other hand r would have accepted with gratitude, if Clar- 
endon had not been overruled by the violence of a party 
actuated by feelings much stronger than those that ani- 
mated him, and fully determined to force the Presbyte- 
rians out of the positions which they occupied in the 
Church, cost what it might, without mercy or remorse. 

The leader of this extreme party was Sheldon, who 
was the concentrated embodiment of the feelings, hopes, 
and alarips of the episcopal bench and of the cavaliers 
generally. He was not so much a High Churchman as 
an ecclesiastical Conservative, opposed to all change, 
regarding the Book of Common Prayer and the other 
formularies of the Church witfi a blind and indiscrimi- 
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nating veneration, and therefore determined to resist the 
adoption of even such moderate concessions as High 
Churchmen, such as his successor Sancroft, or his friend 
Clarendon, would have readily yielded. He probably 
never proposed any innovation ; and even when he 
yielded to the representations of others he only conceded 
a few merely verbal changes, in order to give some 
decent appearance of fulfilling the pledges which Charles 
and Clarendon had given to the Presbyterians at Breda. 

Sheldon had passed through the civil war and the pro- 
tectorate without learning anything from the events he 
had witnessed or the sufferings he had undergone, and 
he would not consent to make any changes in order to 
avoid the great schism with which the Church was then 
threatened, and which turned out to be much more 
serious than he and his Episcopalian brethren had 
expected, but which was greatly aggravated by the 
obstinacy with which he insisted in carrying out his 
reactionary ideas. 

Clarendon, who was a much more intelligent and 
reasonable Churchman, and who, at the time, was all- 
powerful, would probably have restrained the violence 
of Sheldon had he not been, as was generally supposed, 
under great obligations to him for the part he had taken 
in promoting the marriage of the chancellor's daughter 
to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. Thus Shel- 
don and the bishops acting with him succeeded in 
postponing the consideration of the concessions which 
it was proposed to make to the Presbyterians until the 
convention of Parliament, which contained a majority of 
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Presbyterians, had been dissolved and in its place a new 
Parliament had been elected, the members of which, 
chosen during the delirious frenzy of the Restoration, 
were for the most part frantic cavaliers animated by a 
spirit of fierce and furious hostility to the Presbyterians 
and a blind attachment to the Episcopal Church and the 
Book of Common Prayer, but who too often indulged in 
excesses which sincere Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
alike condemned. 

In the mean time, common decency required that 
some semblance of an attempt should be made to fulfil 
the expectations which had been held out to the Pres- 
byterian divines by Charles and Clarendon at Breda. 
Accordingly an effort was made to arrive at an agreement 
which might pave the way for a general conformity, and 
in order to this the matters in dispute between the Epis- 
copalians and the Presbyterians were submitted to 
the consideration of that assembly of divines which is 
generally known in history as the Savoy Conference. 

This assembly was constituted with a great show of 
fairness and with unquestionably honest intentions. To 
twelve of the most eminent of the bishops there were 
opposed twelve Presbyterian divines who were fully 
their equals in learning and ability, and as speakers or 
preachers were very much their superiors. To the prin- 
cipal disputants on each side there were joined nine 
assistants who were to supply the place of their prin- 
cipals if they should be prevented from attending by 
age, infirmity, or the pressure of other business. Among 
the bishops and their assistants were Sheldon, Sanderson, 
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Gunning, Gauden, and Pearson, the author of the cele- 
brated treatise on the Apostles' Creed ; while on the 
side of the Presbyterians appeared Dr. John Wallis the 
eminent Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Baxter, and 
Calamy. The warrant which authorized the commission 
to hold its sittings was issued on the 25th of March, 
1 66 1. It directed the divines appointed to take part in 
the conference to meet at the lodgings of the Bishop of 
of London at the Savoy in the Strand, or in such other 
place as should be thought fitting. It limited the sit-r 
tings of the commission to four calendar months. The 
meeting was put off till the 15th of April, in order that 
it might not interfere with the arrangements that were 
being made for the coronation, which took place on 
the 13th of that month. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury took a part in the ceremony and placed the 
crown on the king's head, while he and several of his 
suffragans, arrayed in magnificent copes of cloth of gold, 
performed the service which, since the Reformation, had 
been celebrated on such occasions ; but though Juxon 
took the principal part of the ceremony, he was com- 
pelled by the painful illness under which he was 
suffering, to quit the church before it was over, and he 
took no part in the Savoy Conference. When, after 
the delay caused by the coronation, that assembly at 
length commenced its sittings, the divines who com- 
posed it proceeded to take into their serious and grave 
consideration, as by the king's warrant they were re- 
quired to do, " the directions, rules, and forms of prayer 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer; and to advise 
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and consult about them — to consider the several objec- 
tions that should be raised against them, and to make 
such reasonable and necessary alterations, concessions, 
and amendments in them, if any, as might seem to be 
required, but avoiding as much as possible all unneces- 
sary alterations of the forms and liturgy with which the 
people were acquainted, and which had been so long 
received in the Church of England." They were directed 
to report .the result of their deliberations to the king. 
Judging from internal evidence, I should say that these 
instructions were drawn up by the chancellor, who, in 
framing them, appeared not to recollect that the liturgy 
had been so long disused that great numbers of the 
younger inhabitants of this country had never been 
acquainted with it, or had almost forgotten it. The 
persons named in the commission were directed to 
report the results of their deliberations in order that 
they, or as much of them as might be approved by His 
Majesty, might be legally established. 

In the absence of Juxon, for the reason already men- 
tioned, Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of York, whose 
baptismal name proclaimed his puritanical parentage, 
being next in rank to Juxon, was requested to preside ; 
but he modestly excused himself on the ground of his 
incompetence to deal with such matters. The chair was 
then taken by Sheldon, who might fairly claim the 
presidency, not only as next in rank to the archbishop, 
but also as being master of the house in which the Con- 
ference held its sittings. He lost no time in displaying 
that uncompromising spirit by which he was all along 
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evidently, actuated. Setting his foot at once on that 
manifest spirit of fairness and moderation which per- 
vaded the instructions given to the members of the Con- 
ference, he treated with entire disregard every suggestion 
in favour of conformity by mutual concession, and im- 
periously demanded uniformity by compulsion. Instead 
of meeting the Presbyterian divines in a conciliatory 
spirit, and affording a patient hearing of the grievances 
of which they complained, and of the changes they 
proposed, on that footing of a fair equality which the 
warrant and all the preparations made for the Conference 
entitled them to expect, he at once threw them into 
the attitude of petitioners to the bishops for the amend- 
ments they desired to obtain. Taking advantage of the 
fact that Episcopacy had been abolished without the 
formal consent of the king, and completely ignoring 
the expectations which Charles and Clarendon had held 
out to the Presbyterians at Breda, as well as the con- 
ciliatory tone that pervaded the royal warrant by the 
authority of which the Conference was assembled, he 
declared on behalf of himself and his brother bishops, 
that they were perfectly satisfied with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which he alleged to be the established form 
of devotion for the kingdom, and which he contended 
that all must acknowledge never to have been set aside 
by any lawful authority. He declared that he and his 
fellow bishops desired no change in it, but on the con- 
trary, believed that it was the most perfect and the 
most admirable form of prayer that had ever been drawn 
up. It was not, therefore, for him or for any of his 
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Episcopal brethren to commence the discussion. It was 
rather incumbent on those who found fault with any 
matters contained in the Book of Common Prayer to 
state their objections to it, and to propose such altera- 
tions as they might think it desirable to make in it. He 
further insisted that nothing should be done until all 
exceptions, alterations, and additions that it was pro- 
posed to make in the Book of Common Prayer should be 
brought in at once, that the objections of the Presby- 
terians should be made in writing, and all made together. 
By this manoeuvre the differences of opinion that pre- 
vailed among the Presbyterians were brought into most 
unfavourable contrast with the perfect union that appeared 
to prevail among the Episcopalians, who all joined 
together in rallying round the ancient formularies with 
true ecclesiastico-conservative unanimity. 

The Presbyterians saw at once the advantage which 
this proposed arrangement gave to their opponents, and 
protested warmly against it They insisted on the under- 
standing under which they had been invited to take part 
in the Conference, they implored their opponents not to 
throw away the opportunity of reconciliation which was 
offered them. They besought them to confer with them 
on that footing of friendly equality which was evidently 
intended by the royal warrant, under the authority of 
which they had been called together. They presented 
for the consideration of the Conference, a scheme of 
modified Episcopacy drawn up by Archbishop Usher, 
which they were willing to accept, and an entirely new 
Liturgy compiled by Baxter exclusively from the Bible. 
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They entreated the bishops not to drive out of the 
Church a large number of able and faithful ministers for 
the sake of ceremonies which were admitted on all 
hands to be non-essential. 

All these remonstrances were entirely thrown away 
on those to whom they were addressed. Sheldon and his 
associates would yield nothing and listen to nothing. 
Knowing that they could reckon on the support of both 
Houses of Parliament, and of the great majority of the 
nation, the temper of which was at that moment fiercely 
cavalier, they persisted in their obstinate determination 
to reject and refuse every proposal of accommoda- 
tion, thus throwing away an opportunity, which could 
never be recovered, of obtaining a large comprehension 
of Presbyterians, who, seeing how strongly the tide of 
popular sympathy was running against them, were quite 
prepared to concede a modified Episcopacy, and to yield 
on many other points, if the bishops would have taken 
up an attidude less offensive and less overbearing. 

But the tactics of Sheldon had produced their in- 
tended effect. He had succeeded in uniting the bishops 
in firm opposition to the changes for which the Pres- 
byterians pleaded, and had sown the seeds of disunion 
in the ranks of their opponents, who had all along been 
far from being agreed among themselves as to the nature 
and extent of the changes they desired, some of them 
being ready to accept a very small amount of conces- 
sion, while others would be satisfied with nothing short 
of a substitution of the Presbyterian Directory for the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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It must also be admitted that some of their leaders, 
especially Baxter, by their violent language and un- 
reasonable demands, afforded some colourable excuse 
for the conduct of the other party. As for Sheldon, 
having succeeded in playing off one section of his 
opponents against another, and having placed the 
Presbyterians in a position from which there was no 
escape for them, he seldom appeared at the Conference, 
though he secretly directed all its proceedings. And 
thus a meeting from which much was expected, and 
from which, if properly conducted, much might have 
been obtained — a meeting, too, which was set on foot 
with an honest and sincere desire of effecting a large 
comprehension of Presbyterians — degenerated into a 
mere debating society, frequented as a place of amuse- 
ment by the fashionable loungers of the metropolis. 
The four months to which the sittings of the Conference 
were limited, by the terms of the warrant in virtue of 
which it had been summoned, were consumed in barren 
discussions, and so this well-intended effort to obtain 
uniformity, or, at all events, a decided approach to it, by 
the comprehension of a large number of Nonconformists, 
was completely frustrated. 

Nor is this result perhaps much to be regretted. 
When we consider how wide the difference must be 
between a Prayer Book founded on ancient liturgies, 
and a Directory which represented the religious aspira- 
tions and opinions of the seventeenth century, it will 
probably be generally felt that the attempt to amal- 
gamate two such incongruous orders of ideas, must 
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under any circumstances have proved a failure. But this 
does not excuse the conduct of Sheldon, and of those 
who acted under his leadership. It was unquestionably 
their duty to have met the Presbyterians in a moderate 
and conciliatory spirit, and with an honest desire to 
sacrifice things that were not essential, in order to effect 
an agreement, or, at least, to show that no agreement was 
attainable. Instead of acting thus, they laboured to 
defeat the charitable design they had been convened 
to promote. Even the celebrated ornaments rubric, 
which, as the Presbyterians affirmed, and the Episco- 
palians admitted, sanctioned the use of the cope and 
other obsolete vestments, was deliberately maintained, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the Presbyterians. 

The dissolution of this Conference was followed by 
the meeting of Convocation, which commenced its 
sittings on the 8th of May, 1661, and to whose 
further consideration the Book of Common Prayer was 
remitted. This meeting was almost equally unsatisfac- 
tory in its results. Sheldon presided over it, manifest- 
ing the same unconciliatory disposition that he had 
exhibited during the sittings of the Savoy Conference. 
It is true that a great number of changes were made. 
Archbishop Tenison reckoned them up, and stated that 
they amounted altogether to upwards of six hundred ; 
but most of the alterations thus introduced were merely 
verbal, and were without exception calculated rather to 
repel and irritate than to conciliate the Presbyterian 
recusants. 

These changes having been adopted by the Convoca- 
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tion, were submitted to Parliament, and here a sharp 
struggle ensued between the advocates of comprehen- 
sion by concession, and the champions of compre- 
hension by compulsion. The latter prevailed, and the 
changes the Convocation had made were in the following 
session of Parliament embodied in the celebrated Act of 
Uniformity, in virtue of which the Church was reconsti- 
tuted and placed on the basis on which it has stood 
from that time to our own day. 

The Act received the royal assent in the month of 
May, but did not come into operation till the 24th of 
August — the Feast of St. Bartholomew — a day which 
was thus rendered doubly odious in the annals of eccle- 
siastical persecution, first as being the occasion of the 
dreadful massacre of the Huguenots in Paris, and secondly 
as being the date at which, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of Uniformity, a large number of 
ministers who declined to accept the Prayer Book as 
revised by Parliament and Convocation, were driven forth 
from their houses and their benefices. This statute, 
which from the* time of its passing has regulated the 
worship of the Anglican Episcopal Church, and was in- 
tended to bring the whole nation to an exact conformity, 
not only in the substance, but also in the form of the 
worship they were henceforth to adopt, passed without 
any serious opposition ; the Nonconformists being at 
that time too weak to offer any effectual resistance to 
a measure which represented the views and wishes of 
a party which was now triumphant, and was determined 
to use its victory without moderation or indulgence. 
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This celebrated statute required every minister who 
at the time of its passing was holding any preferment 
in the Church, to make the following declaration : — 

" I, A.B., do declare my unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything contained and prescribed in and 
by the book entitled ' The Book of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the 
Church of England, together with the Psalter or Psalms 
of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in 
Churches ; and the Form and Manner of Making, Or- 
daining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons/ " 

Every minister who neglected or refused to make 
this declaration before the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
(August 24th), 1662, was deprived ipso facto of all his 
spiritual promotions. 

They who during the Protectorate had been ordained 
by presbyters were now required to be reordained by 
bishops. 

Every dean, canon, prebendary, all masters, heads, 
fellows, chaplains in any college, hall, or house of learn- 
ing or hospital, all public professors, readers in either 
university, and in every college and elsewhere, and all 
parsons, vicars, curates, lecturers, and every school- 
master keeping any public or private school, and every 
person instructing youth in any private family was 
required before the above date to subscribe the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

" I, A.B., do declare that it is not lawful on any pre- 
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tence whatsoever to take arms against the king, and that 
I do abhor that traitorous position of taking arms by 
his authority against his person, or against those that are 
commissioned by him, and that I will conform to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England as it is now by law 
established." The declaration then went on to renounce 
the solemn league and covenant as being an unlawful 
oath imposed on the subjects of this realm against the 
known laws and liberties of the kingdom. 

This declaration was to be subscribed by the persons 
above mentioned under pain of deprivation, and for 
schoolmasters and tutors under pain of three months' 
imprisonment for the first offence, and for every other 
offence three months' imprisonment and the forfeiture of 
five pounds to his Majesty. 

Any person presuming to consecrate and administer 
the holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper before being 
ordained a priest by Episcopal ordination to forfeit one 
hundred pounds. 

None to be received as lecturers or permitted to 
preach or read any sermon or lecture in any church or 
chapel unless they shall be approved and licensed by 
the archbishop or bishop, and shall read and declare 
their unfeigned assent to the thirty-nine articles, and 
openly read and declare their assent to the Common 
Prayer. Otherwise they were to be disabled from 
preaching, and if they preached while so disabled were 
to suffer three months' imprisonment for every offence. 

A copy of the Prayer Book as altered by the Convo- 
cation was to be provided in every parish church, chapel, 
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college and hall, at the cost and charge of the parishioners 
or society before the Feast of St. Bartholomew, under 
pain of forfeiting three pounds a month so long as they 
should be unprovided with it. Notwithstanding this 
enactment, in many instances the copies of the amended 
Prayer Book had not reached the persons required by 
the Act to make the declaration and could not be ob- 
tained by them. Some signed without knowing what it 
was that they pledged themselves to by their signatures. 
Many, probably like the notorious Vicar of Bray, would 
have signed anything the Government required them to 
sign rather than run any risk, however slight, of losing 
their benefices. Others again signed after a full, careful, 
and conscientious examination, and full acceptance of 
the documents to which they attached their signatures ; 
but about two thousand ministers of religion relinquished 
the benefices and other offices they held rather than 
make the declarations required of them. They went 
forth from their parsonages, not knowing whither they 
were going or how they were to be supported. No 
allowance was made to these good men from the benefices 
they thus relinquished, and the consequence was that 
many of them were reduced to the verge of starvation, 
or were forced to depend for their subsistence on the 
alms of those to whom they had formerly ministered, or 
on the assistance of wealthy and charitable persons 
who sympathized with their opinions and compassionated 
their sufferings. 

As has been already mentioned, the Act was brought 
into operation on the 24th of August, St. Bartholomew's 
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day. This day was selected in order that the incoming 
Episcopalians might receive the revenues of their bene- 
fices for the quarter then ending, while the outgoing 
Presbyterians who had done the work were excluded 
from all share in the payment for it. This proceeding 
was as impolitic as it was harsh and cruel. The choice 
of St. Bartholomew's Day for putting in force the odious 
provisions of the Act of Uniformity, and driving forth 
from their parsonages so many upright and conscientious 
ministers of religion, was rendered yet more hateful by 
the recollections it brought with it of that still more 
terrible St. Bartholomew's Day, when the streets and the 
houses of the French metropolis were deluged with the 
T^lood of the co-religionists of those who now suffered, 
treacherously assassinated for holding beliefs and adher- 
ing to practices that were almost identical with those 
which brought about the expulsion of the ministers who 
suffered persecution in England on the day of St Bar- 
tholomew and in the year of grace 1662. 

If it should be asked, who were the persons who were 
chiefly responsible, in this country, for the harsh and 
uncharitable expulsion of so many good and upright 
men, the answer we are compelled to give to the inquiry 
is that although the king, Clarendon, and his other 
advisers were greatly to be blamed, yet the man on 
whom the responsibility of the proceedings that have 
been mentioned chiefly rests was unquestionably Sheldon, 
who at that time acted as archbishop, and employed 
all the powers that belonged to his high place to force 
on the expulsion of the nonconforming ministers. It is, 
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no doubt, quite true that, as we have already mentioned, 
he rarely attended the meetings of the Savoy Con- 
ference, or of the Convocation that followed it ; but it 
cannot be denied that he directed all the proceedings 
of these assemblies, and exerted all the great power 
which his position gave him, and all the influence he 
possessed over the minds of Charles and Clarendon, in 
opposition to those milder and more conciliatory mea- 
sures which they were evidently inclined to support, 
and would probably have sanctioned if they had not 
been goaded forward in the path of severity by the 
impetuous will and determination of Sheldon and his 
cavalier followers, who used all the influence they could 
exert over the king, his chancellor, the Convocation, and 
the legislature, in order to force them to adopt the Act 
of Uniformity and other persecuting measures. 

To them, therefore, more than to any other persons, 
attaches the responsibility of having driven forth, in a 
manner so harsh and unfeeling, some two thousand 
ministers and other office-bearers — of having deprived 
the Church of the services of men such as Baxter, 
Calamy, Howe, and Owen — men who would have done 
honour to any communion — men whose honest scruples 
were at least deserving of fair consideration, and whom 
a little kindlier treatment, and a few slight concessions, 
which need not have involved any violation of principle, 
might have induced to conform and to retain the posi- 
tions they relinquished on the 24th of August, 1662. 

Many, no doubt, went out because they felt that by 
remaining at the posts they occupied they would subject 
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themselves to the imputation of being actuated by dis- 
honourable and interested motives — imputations from 
which they might easily have been saved by the leaders 
of th$ Anglican party, had they desired to respect the 
scruples of honest and earnest men. But it was other- 
wise decided, and I repeat that for this decision and the 
consequences it entailed, Sheldon was more blameworthy 
than any other person. When the Bill of Uniformity 
was under the consideration of the Parliament, the Duke 
of Manchester, in a manner that did him much credit, 
expressed to the king a fear that the provisions of the 
Bill were so rigorous that many ministers would not be 
able to comply with them. Sheldon, who stood by and 
heard the remark, at once replied, "I fear they will," 
and the whole of his conduct was in unison with this 
declaration. When regret was expressed in his presence 
at the prospect of the loss of so large a number of able 
ministers, he at once stated that he was quite prepared 
to supply the places of those who retired with others 
who would be more acceptable than they had been to 
the congregations to which they ministered. Nor did he 
stand alone in his treatment of Nonconformists : there were 
many others who were willing and ready to countenance 
and support him in both Houses of Parliament. Calamy 
having attended, as one of the congregation, a church 
at which the regular minister, through some accident or 
mistake, did not appear, many of those who were present 
solicited Calamy to take the place of the absent preacher,, 
which he, wishing the congregation not to be sent away 
without any service, good-humouredly consented to do,. 
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and, mounting the pulpit, preached to the people with 
his usual power and earnestness. For this very venial 
transgression of the law he was sent to Newgate, but 
while under confinement in that prison he was visited 
by so great a number of distinguished persons and was 
the object of so much attention, that the news of his 
imprisonment at length came to the ears of the king, 
who, either from good nature or policy, or perhaps from 
a mixture of both, showed himself on this occasion, as 
indeed he did on many others, more tolerant and more 
sensible than the greater part of his advisers, and gave 
orders that Calamy should be at once released. The 
precedent was, no doubt, a dangerous one, and one that 
perhaps could not, with a sovereign of Charles' character, 
be allowed to pass without some remark. But the course 
the House of Commons took was probably dictated 
rather by insolent bigotry than by a desire to protect the 
Constitution of the country from royal inroads. They 
presented to the king an address on the subject of 
Calamy's release, in which they prayed him in future 
to allow the law to have free course. There can be no 
doubt that this request was prompted not so much by a 
feeling of jealousy of this exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive, which, under a sovereign such as Charles, would 
have been a very legitimate and proper feeling, but by 
the spirit of haughty intolerance that pervaded the 
cavalier Parliament, and, indeed, the nation in general, 
which was carried then to such an excess, that had the 
king and his advisers been more anxious than they 
really were to fulfil the expectations they had held out 
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at Breda to the Presbyterian delegates, it is more than 
ddubtful whether he would have been permitted to carry- 
out the policy of toleration to which they were then 
pledged. 

The measures of severity which had been adopted 
had conspicuously failed to produce the uniformity 
which their authors had expected from them ; but their 
advocates and framers, instead of having their eyes opened 
by their failure to the folly of the course they had 
hitherto pursued, and being led to endeavour to retrace 
their steps, were only induced to adopt measures of still 
greater stringency and severity. They contended that 
persecution had hitherto failed because it had not been 
carried far enough. We will not weary our readers by 
carrying them through the dreary annals of persecution 
which form the history of this period — the Conventicle 
Act of 1664, the Five Mile Act of 1665, or the Test and 
Corporation Acts of 1673 — measures which, though in- 
tended for the defence and support of the Church, really 
belong rather to the general history of the country than 
to our special department of it. These and other perse- 
cuting statutes, which exhibited the triumph of the 
cavalier party and hastened its downfall, were intended 
to deprive Nonconformists through all ages of all political 
power, and, as far as was possible, also of all religious 
influence ; and in virtue of these measures, good men, 
whose only crime consisted in their steadfast and con- 
scientious adherence to what they believed to be the 
truth as it is in Jesus, were imprisoned, banished, or 
even put to death, solely on account of their steadfast 
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adherence to doctrines and practices which a short time 
before had been sanctioned and promoted by the law 
of the land, and which they still continued to believe 
to be true and right ; while others had — some, no doubt 
from conviction and some from motives of interest — 
renounced, and had even, in many cases, joined in per- 
secuting those who still held fast the doctrines and 
practices which they themselves had repudiated. 

In the extremity of their sufferings, the Presbyterians 
not unnaturally turned to the king. He was not by dis- 
position a persecutor. He hated Presbyterianism ; but 
he was not unkindly disposed towards the Presbyterians. 
His natural good sense, and the scenes he had witnessed 
during the period of his exile, had taught him the im- 
policy of alienating from the crown so huge a proportion 
of his subjects as they represented, as well as some of the 
most intelligent and industrious persons in his kingdom. 
Besides this, he had all along secretly cherished the de- 
sign of ultimately substituting Romanism for Anglican- 
ism through the assistance of the Presbyterians, who, he 
hoped, would combine with Protestant and Popish Non- 
conformists in demanding a general toleration for all 
sects and denominations of Christians. 

But he was surrounded by counsellors, whose hatred 
of Presbyterianism was much stronger than his own, and 
the more so because they had orice been Presbyterians 
themselves, and whose detestation of Romanism was far 
fiercer than their hatred of Presbyterianism. When the 
Duke of Manchester, who represented the little religious 
liberalism which was to be found among the courtiers, 
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declared in favour of toleration, Clarendon and Sheldon 
vehemently insisted that the laws should be strictly 
enforced, and the latter stated that if any relaxation of 
their severity were permitted he could not maintain his 
Episcopal authority and the legislature would become 
the laughing stock of the nation. 

In spite, however, of these protestations, Charles 
acted on his own opinion, and issued a proclamation 
in which, after referring to the promises he had made 
at Breda that he would afford liberty to tender con- 
sciences and give his consent to any Act of Parliament 
which might be passed with that view, he added that all 
these things were still fresh in his memory, and that he 
was firmly resolved to perform what he had promised ; 
but that as the Parliament had not thought fit to offer him 
a Bill for the purpose of carrying his designs into effect, 
he, through his zeal for the maintenance of the true Pro- 
testant religion, had given the Establishment the pre- 
cedence over matters of indulgence to dissenters from it, 
but this being now done he was glad to renew to all his 
subjects to whom promises of indulgence applied, the 
assurance that so far as he was concerned, the' penalties 
inflicted on those who, living peaceably, did not conform 
to the Church of England through scruple or tenderness 
of misguided conscience, but who modestly and without 
scandal performed their devotions in their own way, that 
he would make it his special care, as far as in him lay, 
without invading the freedom of Parliament, to incline 
their wisdom, at the next approaching sessions, to con- 
cur with him in making some Act for the purpose, so as 
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to enable him to exercise with more universal satisfaction 
that power of dispensing which he conceived to be in- 
herent in his royal authority. 

Referring to the Roman Catholics, he observed that 
the services which they had rendered to his father, to 
himself, and to the Protestant religion, entitled them 
to some favourable consideration, and therefore he did 
not intend to exclude them from all benefit of the pro- 
posed indulgence, but they must not expect an open 
toleration. However, he intended to refer the whole 
matter to the approaching session of Parliament, which 
he did not doubt would concur with him in the per- 
formance of his promises. 

In this expectation, if he really entertained it, he 
was soon undeceived. He repeated the substance of 
this declaration in the Speech which he delivered at the 
opening of the Parliament in the commencement of the 
year 1663 ; but ultra-loyal as the Commons were, loudly 
as they protested their readiness to yield an almost 
passive obedience to their newly restored monarch, 
there were two things in this declaration of which they 
strongly disapproved, and to which the majority of 
them were determined to offer a resolute and uncom- 
promising resistance. These were the claim of dis- 
pensing power in the king, and the proposal to offer 
toleration to the Romanists. 

Accordingly, they made the following reply : " We 
have considered your Majesty's declaration from Breda, 
and are of opinion that it was not a promise, but a 
gracious declaration to comply with the advice of your 
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Parliament, whereas no such advice has been given* 
They who pretend a right to the supposed promise put 
their right into the hands of their representatives, who 
have passed the Act of Uniformity. If any shall say a 
right to the benefit of the declaration still remains, it 
tends to dissolve the very bond of Government, and to 
suppose a disability in the whole legislature to make 
a law contrary to your Majesty's. 

" We have also considered the nature of the indul- 
gence proposed, and are of opinion (1) that it will 
establish schism by a law, and make the censures of the 
Church of no consideration ; (2) that it is unbecoming 
the wisdom of Parliament to pass a law in one session 
for uniformity, and in another session to pass a law to 
frustrate and weaken it, the reasons continuing the same ; 
(3) that it will expose your Majesty to the restless im- 
portunities of every sect who shall dissent from the 
Established Church ; (4) that it will increase sectaries, 
which will weaken the Protestant profession, and be 
troublesome to the Government, and in time some pre- 
valent sect may contend for an establishment which may- 
end in Popery; (5) that it is unprecedented, and may 
take away the means of convicting recusants ; (6) that 
the indulgence proposed will not tend to the peace, but to 
the disturbance of the kingdom. The best way, therefore,, 
to produce a settled peace is to press vigorously the Act 
of Uniformity." 

These arguments would probably not have had much 
weight with the king if they had not been supported by 
others of a more practical kind. The majority that. 
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passed these resolutions, and which was pressing for the 
strict execution of the cruel and unjust provisos of the 
Act of Uniformity, held the purse-strings of the nation, 
and would only loose them on condition of the king's 
giving his assent to their demands. Charles took the 
money that was granted him, quietly observing that he 
had been misunderstood. He was unquestionably sincere 
in his professions of a desire to relieve consciences, but 
whether from good nature or a secret inclination to intro- 
duce Popery is, as Bishop Kennet observes, " not easy 
to determine." 

There can be no doubt that much might at that time 
be very plausibly urged in favour of the king's propo- 
sals. A dispensing power such as James II. claimed, 
was in point of fact a transfer of the legislation of the 
country from the king and Parliament to the king alone. 
But a power to dispense with some of the tyrannical 
provisions of the Act of Uniformity, strictly limited, 
honestly carried out, and jealously watched, would not, 
indeed, square with our ideas of religious liberty, but 
would, perhaps, have been the best alleviation of the Act 
of Uniformity that the circumstances of the times and 
the state of public opinion would permit ; and though 
Charles desired to obtain the dispensing power with a 
view to employing it in a manner calculated to pro- 
mote the designs of the Romanists, he would probably 
have had the good sense to see that it must be exer- 
cised with an honest impartiality, of which his obstinate 
and unfortunate brother was quite incapable. 

For in spite of his Romanizing proclivities, Charles 
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was, in his opinions and practice with regard to religious 
freedom and toleration, greatly in advance both of his 
ministers and his Parliament, and though he no doubt 
listened with pleasure to Romish councils and coun- 
sellors, he saw more clearly than most of his advisers 
the folly and impolicy of the persecuting intolerance, 
which they strenuously advocated. 

The protest of the Commons was not the only one 
that was drawn forth by the king's declaration. Sheldon 
had succeeded Juxon, who died in the year 1663, * n ^ e 
primacy, and he took a very early opportunity of deli- 
vering his protest against the declaration of indulgence 
in the following characteristic epistle * : — 

"To the King's most excellent Majesty. 

" May it please your Majesty, 

" I have been too long silent, and am afraid, by 
my silence, I have neglected the duty of the place it hath 
pleased God to call me into, and your Majesty's to place 
me in. And now I humbly crave leave, I may discharge 
my conscience towards God and my duty to your Majesty. 
And therefore I beseech your Majesty, give me leave 
freely to deliver myself, and then let your Majesty do 
with me what you please. Your Majesty hath pro- 
pounded a toleration of religion : I beseech you, Sir, 
take into your consideration, what the act is, next what 
the consequence may be. 

" By your act you labour to set up that most damnable 

* I found this letter in the British Museum, bound up with a number of 
anti-Popish tracts of the period. 
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and heretical doctrine of the Church of Rome, whore of 
Babylon. How hateful will it be to God and grievous 
unto your good subjects, the true professors of the 
Gospel, that your Majesty, who hath often disputed 
and learnedly written against these wicked heresies, 
should now shew yourself a patron of those doctrines 
which your pen hath told the world, and your con- 
science tells yourself, are superstitious, idolatrous, and 
detestable. 

" Besides, this toleration which you endeavour to set 
up by proclamation cannot be done without a Parlia- 
ment, unless your Majesty will let your subjects see 
that you will take unto yourself a liberty to throw 
down the laws of the realm at your pleasure. What 
dreadful consequences these things may draw after them, 
I beseech your Majesty to consider. 

" And above all, lest by this toleration and discon- 
tinuance of the true profession of the Gospel, whereby 
God hath blessed us, and under which the kingdom 
hath for many years flourished, your Majesty do not 
draw upon the kingdom in general, and yourself in 
particular, God's hearty wrath and indignation. Thus 
in discharge of my duty towards God, to your Majesty, 
and the place of my calling, I have taken humble bold- 
ness to deliver my conscience. And now, Sir, do with 
me what you please. 

" I am your most faithful subject and servant, 

"G. Canterbury. 

" London : printed for S.U.N.T.F.S." 
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Whatever may be thought of this letter, it is most 
certain that Sheldon acted in the spirit of it towards all 
Nonconformists, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. 
The Act of Conformity, the Convention Act, the Five 
Mile Act, and all the other proceedings of the trium- 
phant party had his warm support. He probably had 
the chief hand in framing them. He certainly was fore- 
most in putting them into execution. 

The king and Clarendon were perhaps not sorry to 
have in the place of archbishop a man who so readily 
took on himself the responsibility of the odious measures 
to which they somewhat reluctantly consented, but which 
he warmly and openly approved. The spirit in which 
Sheldon urged the carrying out of these Acts, is shown 
by a circular letter which he issued to the bishops of his 
province in the year 1670. 

In this missive he exhorts them to follow his example 
and put in force in their respective dioceses the Acts 
which had been passed for enforcing uniformity. He 
directs them, first of all "to counsel the ecclesiastical 
officers and judges and the officers of the clergy of their 
dioceses in their own particular duties ; " he instructs 
the bishops to " recommend unto them the cure of the 
people in their respective jurisdiction, and charges that 
in their several places they do their best to persuade 
and win all Nonconformists and Dissenters to obedience 
to His Majesty's laws and unity with the Church, and 
such as shall be refractory to endeavour to reduce by the 
Church, or such other good means and ways as shall be 
best conducing thereto ; to which end," adds Sheldon — 
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" I advise that all and every of the said ecclesi- 
astical judges and officers, and every of the clergy of 
your diocese, and the churchwardens of every parish by 
their respective ministers be desired in their respective 
stations and places that they take notice of all Noncon- 
formists, holders, frequenters, maintainers, abettors of 
conventicles and unlawful assemblies under pretence of 
religious worship, especially of the teachers and preachers 
in them and of places wherein the same are held, ever 
keeping a more watchful eye on the cities and great 
towns from whence the mischief is for the most part 
derived into the lesser villages and hamlets : and where- 
insoever they find such wilful offenders that they with 
a hearty affection to the worship of God, the honour of 
the king and his laws, and the peace of the Church and 
kingdom, they do address themselves to the civil magis- 
trate, justices, and others concerned, imploring their help 
and assistance for preventing and suppressing the same, 
according to the late said Act in that behalf made and 
set forth." 

These zealous instructions were for the most part 
zealously carried out No writer perhaps better ex- 
pressed or more ably advocated the feelings and opinions 
of the country clergy and the country squires of his 
day towards the Nonconformists than their celebrated 
preacher Robert South, from whose sermon, "On the fatal 
use of words and names falsely applied," I quote the 
following passage, which shows the spirit with which he, 
and those for whom he writes, were animated, and the 
opposition they encountered from those who openly 
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supported, or secretly sympathized with, the persecuted 
preachers : — 

" Well, but in the next place we will suppose another 
man, a justice of the peace ? and if so, let him not concern 
himself to lay this or that fanatical preacher by the heels, 
as the law and his office require him to do. But if he 
must needs, for shame or fear, sometimes make a show at 
least of searching after this precious man, let him, how- 
ever, send him timely notice thereof underhand, that so 
the justice may fairly and judiciously search for that 
which he is sure not to find, according to that of the 
poet, istud queer o quod invenire nolo* Moreover, if there 
chance to be a conventicle or unlawful meeting just 
under his nose, let him not disturb and break it up ; for, 
alas ! those that are of it are a sort of peaceable, well-mean- 
ing people, who meet only to serve God according to their 
consciences. Possibly, indeed, some of the chief of them 
may have fought their king heretofore at Edgehill, 
Marston Moor, Naseby, or Worcester, but that is past 
long since, and they are resolved never to do so again, 
till they are better able than at present (to their sorrow) 
they find themselves to be. And this is some of the 
moderation which is required to a Justice of Peace, so 
called, I conceive, for sitting still, holding his peace, and 
doing nothing. 

" But then, lastly, if a Parliament be sitting. Oh ! that 
above all others is the proper time for such as are men 
of sobriety and zeal, and understand the true interest of 
the natidn (forsooth), to manifest a fellow feeling of the 

* I seek that which I wish not to find. 
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sufferings of the brotherhood and in behalf of their old 
Puritan friends." 

After expatiating at some further length on the 
injuries that had been inflicted on the clergy and 
churchmen during the late rebellion, he concludes his 
discourse with the following exhortation : — 

"This I say, and will maintain, that the Church of 
England as to its external state and condition in this 
world, stands upon no other bottom, and can be upheld 
by no other methods, but a vigorous execution of her 
laws on the one side, and a constant, uniform, unreserved 
conformity to them on the other. And all other ways 
are but the palliated remedies, and the fallacious pre* 
scriptions of quacks and mountebanks, and spiritual 
Pontceus's, such as wise men would never advise nor good 
men approve of; and such as by skinning over her 
wounds for the present (though probably not so much 
as that neither) will be sure to cure them into an after 
rottenness and suppurations, and infallibly thereby at 
length procure her dissolution. 

"And for my own part, I fully believe that this was 
the very thing designed by these men all along. For I 
dare aver, that if that one project of union as it was 
laid, had took place, it would have done more to the 
breaking our Church in pieces, and to the bringing in of 
Popery by those breaches, than the Papists themselves 
have been able to do towards it, since the Reformation. So 
that whatsoever the danger may have been to our Church 
heretofore from Church Papists, I am sure the great 
danger that threatens it now is from Church fanatics." 

F 
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The persons to whom these predictions and exhorta- 
tions were addressed were only too ready to listen to 
such incitements to intolerance as we have just quoted, 
and not only to carry out the work of persecution 
themselves, but also to brand those who counselled or 
practised moderation, and displayed any reluctance or 
hesitation in carrying out intolerant statutes, as enemies 
of the establishment. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose 
that these proceedings were regarded with satisfaction 
and complacency by all the clergy of the Church, or 
that no attempts were made to consider the demands of 
the Nonconformists in a spirit far more charitable than 
was displayed in the discourses of South or the pro- 
ceedings of his numerous followers. There was all 
along a body of ministers in the Church, and especially 
in the metropolis, small in number, but weighty in 
ability and learning, who kept up a constant communi- 
cation with the Nonconformists, and endeavoured to 
frame terms in which a scheme of comprehension might 
be based. The most considerable effort of this des- 
cription was originated and promoted by Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, and some other of the London clergy, who 
in liberality of sentiment and enlightenment were very 
far in advance of most of their rural brethren. In the 
year 1674, this little band held a conference with several 
leading Nonconformist ministers, for the purpose of 
arranging some terms of agreement, but they were 
frowned on by most of the bishops and aspersed by 
their clerical brethren, who reviled them as traitors to 
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the Church whose bread they were alleged to eat while 
they lifted up their hands against her. 

After many communications on the subject with 
persons occupying high positions in Church and State, 
Tillotson, who might be regarded as the leader of the 
comprehension party, found himself constrained to con- 
fess that as circumstances then were the scheme could 
not pass in either House of Parliament without the con- 
currence of a considerable part of the bishops and the 
countenance of His Majesty, which for the present he 
was obliged to admit he saw little reason to expect. 

The only attempt made to conciliate the Noncon- 
formists throughout the whole of the various discussions 
on comprehension and conformity, if indeed it can be 
regarded as an attempt at conciliation, was the insertion 
of a new rubric after the communion office, which ordered 
that the communion should be received by the commu- 
nicants kneeling, but at the same time explained " that 
thereby no adoration was intended, either unto the sac- 
ramental bread and wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood, 
for the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their 
very natural substances, and therefore may not be adored ; 
for that were idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful 

Christians." 

The author of these directions was one Dr. Gauden, 

who, with the help of some fragments of Charles I.'s 
journal, composed the Eikwv fiaaikucri, a sort of reli- 
gious romance which professed to contain that king's 
secret meditations, and gave a highly favourable re- 
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presentation of his character and conduct during his 
misfortunes, and which, being believed to be genuine 
and authentic, contributed in no small degree to raise 
the character of " The Royal Martyr," to popularize the 
Stuarts, and thereby help forward the Restoration, to the 
effecting of which it powerfully contributed. For this 
service he was rewarded by being appointed first to the 
bishopric of Exeter, and then to that of Worcester. 

His rubric, appended to the communion service, 
offended the Puritans, who objected to kneeling in the 
communion at all, and the High Churchmen and Roman- 
ists, who believed in the doctrine of the Real Presence 
which the rubric in question directly contradicted. 
Sheldon, though he probably sympathized with neither 
of these parties, objected to the insertion of it, simply 
because it was an alteration of some importance, but 
reluctantly yielded. When the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., in reference to this direction which he re- 
garded as heterodox, complained to Sheldon for having 
permitted its insertion, the archbishop replied, "I had 
nothing to do with the matter; you must thank your 
friend Gauden for it." 

We may here fitly refer to a change of very serious 
importance, as affecting the relations between the Church 
and the State, which was very quietly transacted. Up 
to the year 1664, the beneficed clergy of the Church 
had been taxed by their representatives in Convocation, 
as the laity were by their representatives in Parliament* 

• I may here remark that the clergy were only taxed in Convocation for 
their ecclesiastical benefices. In their personal capacity they were liable, 
like others, to the ordinary taxation of Parliament. 
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This separate taxation was regarded by the Govern- 
ment as a great inconvenience, and by the clergy as a 
serious grievance, for under this arrangement they found 
themselves forced to pay a much larger share of the 
taxation • of the country than fairly belonged to them. 
South, in one of his sermons, says that a clergyman of 
ten pounds a year had been known to be taxed equal 
to a layman of ten thousand.* This statement should be 
taken with some abatement, but at all events it makes 
it probable that the clergy were great losers, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, by the arrangement that subsisted. 
So ripe was the matter for settlement, that a private 
conversation between Lord Chancellor Clarendon on the 
part of the Government and the archbishop and a few 
of his suffragans on behalf of the clergy, sufficed to 
decide the question. It has been justly observed that 
there probably never was so great a Constitutional change 
that was effected with so little trouble or attracted so 
little attention. 

An Act of Parliament was of course required to give 
legislative force to the agreement thus made. In this 
Act it was provided, " that nothing herein contained shall 
be drawn into an example to the prejudice of the ancient 
right belonging to the lords spiritual and temporal or 
the clergy of this realm." Gibson, Bishop of London, 
remarked with regard to this matter, that it was the 
greatest alteration in the Constitution that was ever made 
without an express law, but the passage above cited 
shows that although the arrangement was made by a 

* See South's Sermons, vol. v. Sermon II. 
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verbal agreement it was sanctioned " by an express law." 
It is true that the law passed without any public dis- 
cussion of its provisions. 

This agreement dealt a fatal blow to the authority 
of Convocation. As long as the Government depended 
on that assembly for a large proportion of its supplies, 
it was sure not to omit to convene it when the time 
came for considering the question of raising them, and it 
could hardly avoid, too, listening to the gravamina* 
which it might think proper to complain of, or adopting 
some of the recommendations it might submit ; but when 
Convocation was deprived of the power of the purse it 
lost the hold it previously had on the Government. From 
that time forward it was only convened when the Ministry 
in power was friendly to the dominant party in the 
Lower House of Convocation, which was invariably com- 
posed of High Churchmen and Tories, or when a Tory 
majority in the two Houses of Parliament requested 
the Crown to convene the ancient legislature of the 
Church. 

When we speak of High Churchmen it must be 
borne in mind that the High Churchman of the time of 
Charles II. differed very considerably from the High 
Churchman of the present day. He was known by a 
strong attachment to the doctrine of apostolical suc- 
cession, and by an equally strong aversion from the 
doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. 

The High Churchman of Charles II/s. reign, as indeed 
the High Churchmen of all times, have been chiefly 

* Grievances. 
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distinguished by a more or less strong maintenance of 
the doctrine of apostolical succession. On this subject 
no one speaks with more authority, no one represents 
more clearly or more fully the doctrine held by the High 
Churchmen of his time than Bishop Beveridge — a man as 
remarkable for the extent of his acquirements as for the 
sanctity of his life and conversation. He thus lays it 
down in his published sermon on Christ's presence with 
His ministers : — 

" In the first place," he writes, " I observe how much 
we are all bound to acknowledge the goodness, to praise,, 
magnify, and adore the name of the Most High God, in 
that we were born and bred, and still live in a Church 
wherein the apostolical line hath, through all ages, been 
preserved entire, there having been a constant succession 
of such bishops in it as were truly and properly successors 
to the apostles, by virtue of that apostolic imposition 
of hands which, being begun by the apostles, hath been 
continued from one to another ever since their time down 
to ours. By which means the same Spirit which was 
breathed by our Lord into his apostles, is together with 
their office transmitted to their lawful successors, the 
pastors and governors of our Church at this time," 

Closely connected with the doctrine of apostolical 
succession, and, in fact, a logical deduction from it, as 
being necessary to give efficiency to it, was the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, which is thus nakedly affirmed 
by the same high authority in the thirty-fifth sermon of 
his published works : — 

" As baptizing necessarily implies the use of water, so 



^^m 
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our being made thereby disciples of Christ as necessarily 
implies our partaking of His Spirit ; for all that are 
baptized, and so made the disciples of Christ, are thereby 
made members of His body; and are therefore said 
to be baptized into Christ (Rom. vi. 5 ; Gal. iii. 27). 

" But they who are in Christ, members of His body, 
must needs partake of the Spirit that is in Him, their 
head. Neither doth the Spirit of Christ only follow upon 
but certainly accompanies the sacrament of baptism when 
duly administered according to His institution. For as 
St. Paul saith, ' By one spirit we are all baptized into 
one body* (1 Cor. xii. 13). So that in the very act 
of baptism, the Spirit unites us unto Christ, and makes 
us members of His body ; and if of His body then of 
his Church and kingdom, that being all His body. And 
therefore all who are rightly baptized with water, being 
at the same time baptized with the Holy Ghost, and so 
born of water and the Spirit, they are ipso facto admitted 
into the kingdom of God established upon earth, and, 
if it be not their own fault, will as certainly attain to 
that which is in heaven." 

Such was, at the period of which we are treating, 
and has been at all times, with more or less precision 
of statement, the doctrine of the High Church or 
orthodox party, which has probably all along, and es- 
pecially during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
comprehended the great majority of the clergy of the 
Church of England, and a very large proportion of her 
laity. 

When pressed to reconcile this position with their 
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adhesion to the Reformation and his repudiation of 
the Roman Catholic Church, Beveridge thus replied, 
and in doing so expressed not his own opinions only, 
but also the views of his High Church brethren gene- 
rally : — 

" When this our English Church, through long com- 
munion with the Roman Church, had contracted like 
stains with her, from which it was necessary that it 
should be cleansed, they who took the excellent and 
very necessary work in hand, fearing that they, like 
others, might rush from one extreme to another, re- 
moved indeed those things, as well as doctrines and 
ceremonies, which the Roman Church had newly and 
insensibly superinduced, and, as was fit, abrogated them 
utterly. Yet notwithstanding, whatsoever things had 
been at all times believed and observed by all churches, 
in all places those things they most religiously took 
care not so to abolish with them, for they well know, 
that all particular churches are to be formed on the 
model of the Universal Church, according to the general 
and received rule of ethics, 'every form which agreeth 
not with its whole is therdin base.' Hence, therefore, 
these first reformers of this particular Church directed 
the whole line of the Reformation which they undertook, 
according to the rule of the whole or Universal Church, 
casting away those things which had been either un- 
heard of or rejected by the Universal Church, but most 
religiously retaining those which they saw, on the other 
side, corroborated by the consent of the Universal Church; 
whence it hath been brought to pass, that although we 
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have not communion with the Roman nor with certain* 
other particular Churches as at this day constituted, yet 
have we abiding communion with the Universal and 
Catholic Church, of which evidently ours, as by the aid 
of God first constituted, and by his pity still preserved, 
is the perfect image and representation." 

The doctrines thus concisely and distinctly stated 
we shall meet with frequently in the future course of 
this history* Though sometimes unpopular and some- 
times held back, they have in all times been maintained 
with more or less distinctness and boldness, not only 
by High Churchmen, but also by many of those who 
belong to the Evangelical or Low Church party.* • The 
answer made to them by the Puritans was in effect this. 
If the doctrine of apostolical succession be true, it is of 
all doctrines the most essential to be maintained, and it 
would not have been allowed to remain in the uncer- 
tainty that now rests upon it, but every link in the chain 
of succession would have been placed altogether beyond 
the possibility of doubt or dispute by the good pro- 
vidence of God. 

It is impossible to imagine a more distinct assertion 
of the doctrine of apostolical succession than those 
found in the passages above quoted or referred to ; and 
I believe these doctrines were never repudiated by the 
members of the Evangelical party either before the 
publication of these passages or after. The fact is indis- 
putable ; and the reader of Stanley's life of Dr. Arnold 
will doubtless remember that he attributed the rapid 

* See quotation from H. Melvill, p. 6. 
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spread of Tractarianism in a great degree to the support 
and encouragement which the dogma of apostolical 
succession received from the Evangelicals. In fact, the 
Tractarian movement, as any one who studies its history 
may see, had its origin among men who belonged origi- 
nally to the Evangelical party, and who were contri- 
butors to the Record newspaper, which at that time 
represented the small remnant of earnestness which was 
then to be found in the Church. Newman's Apologia 
pro vita sua clearly shows that so far as a mind so active 
and independent as his could be brought to deliver 
itself up to the bondage of party, Newman began by 
attaching himself to the Evangelical party. And it 
was only when the publication of the celebrated Oxford 
Tracts forced their authors and followers to adopt more 
definite views and statements that a wide gulf was fixed 
between the Evangelical party, which had then passed 
its zenith and was hastening to its decline, and the Trac- 
tarian party, which was rising above the horizon and 
making its influence to be felt through the kingdom. 
In process of time, the contrast between the two parties 
came to be distinctly accentuated, and, as we shall see, 
tvhile the Tractarian party pressed the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession more and more recklessly to all its 
logical consequences, the Evangelical party, in their 
general recoil from Tractarianism, receded more and 
more from this its fundamental tenet, and in their 
dread of Tractarianism renounced doctrines which their 
leaders had hitherto regarded as essential. And, in- 
deed, this doctrine, though it has been a rallying point 
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of the members of the Church of England, has never 
rested on any intelligible basis. Its advocates, so far 
from being able to produce the irrefragable evidence 
we have a right to demand of them, can really bring no 
proof at all of the alleged fact on which it is supposed 
to rest. And as for the asserted transmission of special 
grace to those who receive the sacraments at the hands 
of ministers who have been episcopally ordained, it is 
confuted by repeated experience, for every day's obser- 
vation shows that they who are baptized and partake of 
the Lord's Supper are, generally speaking, neither 
morally nor religiously better than many of those who 
have never received them at all. 

We now return from this long, but, we trust, not 
needless digression to pursue the main thread of our 
history. 

Though Charles had the good sense to listen to the 
remonstrances of the Parliament, and to desist from an 
attempt so full of danger as that of pressing for a legis- 
lative sanction of the dispensing power which he claimed 
as inherent in his royal prerogative, yet he was far from 
being satisfied. He had bound himself to the Presbyte- 
rians to grant them toleration, and he was disappointed 
and humiliated at having been defeated in his attempts 
to redeem this pledge. He had also shown himself 
anxious to obtain for the Papists toleration in the 
present and something more than toleration in the future ; 
but instead of effecting his intentions and keeping his 
promises, the only result that he had been able to obtain 
was to render the chains of those whom he desired to 
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relieve heavier, and their persecution more cruel. In a 
word, whilst honestly desiring to establish a policy of 
general toleration, he found himself, entirely against his 
own wish, placed in the position of being a persecutor 
and loaded with the unpopularity which that policy 
naturally engendered. This unfortunate state of things 
was mainly due to Clarendon, who was a steadfast High 
Churchman, and therefore, according to the ideas that 
prevailed in his day, a resolute enemy of Romanism: 
It was chiefly through his unconcealed opposition to the 
declaration of indulgence, more than through any other 
cause, that the designs of the king his master had been 
frustrated, and along with much unpopularity that he 
really deserved he had also to bear much that was quite 
undeserved. By sacrificing his chancellor, therefore, 
Charles got rid of a double load of unpopularity — his 
own and his chancellor's. In a word, Clarendon became 
the scapegoat who had to bear into exile the burden of 
his master's sins as well as his own. 

The fall of Clarendon was followed by the introduc- 
tion of several Papists into the king's council, who had 
now more fully embraced the religion of Rome, as far 
as he could be said to have any religion at all ; and he 
hoped to be able to induce many of his people to follow 
his example in this respect, partly on account of the 
partiality with which he regarded that religion, and still 
more because he looked on it as the best means of secur- 
ing for him that arbitrary power which he coveted rather 
through indolence than through ambition. For, seeing, 
as he did, how arbitrary and powerful Louis XIV. was, 
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he attributed the difference between himself and his 
despotic neighbour to the difference which existed be- 
tween the religious beliefs of the two nations they re- 
spectively governed, imagining that if he could but 
succeed in establishing in England the religion of the 
Great Monarch, he would thereby obtain his despotic 
authority. 

Charles was,- however, too cautious to avow his aims 
and intentions, and though he steadily kept them in 
view he carefully concealed them from the knowledge 
of the people, the legislature, and the greater part of his 
most trusted advisers. It was reserved for his brother, 
after his death, to publish abroad to his subjects and to 
the world the shameful secret that the defender of the 
faith had really been all along the betrayer of Protes- 
tantism. 

The disgrace of Clarendon was a heavy blow to the 
Church, of which he had all along been a staunch member 
and a warm adherent ; and though he had yielded to 
the persecuting party, and even allowed himself to be 
made use of by them and to be dragged into measures 
of scandalous severity. And notwithstanding the in- 
clination he had originally shown to tolerate and even 
comprehend Nonconformists, he had afterwards been 
persuaded to think that these so-called bulwarks were 
necessary to the safety and welfare of the Church. 
These views he appears to have adopted in his later 
<iays out of deference to the arguments and opinions 
of Archbishop Sheldon; and yet, if Burnet is to be 
belieyed, it was with the advice and concurrence of 
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Sheldon that Charles had determined to dismiss his 
chancellor. 

If so, Sheldon probably had soon occasion to repent 
the advice he had given, and to regret the fall of one 
who appears to have all along been his faithful friend 
and ally. Be that as it may, certain it is that though 
he was elected to succeed Clarendon in his office of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford — an office which 
we may readily suppose, that, as being one of the most 
attached sons and liberal benefactors of that university, 
he would have been delighted to fill — he was nevertheless 
forced to relinquish it before he had been installed into 
it, and to share the frowns of the king with the disgraced 
chancellor. 

It is alleged that he had remonstrated with Charles 
in very plain, not to say coarse terms, on the irregular 
life he was leading, and that Charles was deeply 
offended at his home thrusts and pointed remonstrances, 
and he perhaps also felt, as Pepys appears to have 
done,* that Sheldon's own life was by no means so 
correct as to entitle him to rebuke others. Sheldon 
appears to have made no attempt to regain the king's 
favour. He was growing old and infirm ; he absented 
himself from the council board, where his presence was 
no longer desired ; he withdrew from all public affairs ^ 
he was no longer consulted, as he usually had been 
up to this time, in the disposal of bishoprics and other 
church preferments in the patronage of the crown ; and 

* Pepys in several places in his journal refers to reports of this kind 
which appear to have been current. 
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spent the remainder of his days in retirement and in the 
discharge of those duties which his archiepiscopal office 
obliged him to perform. 

While Sheldon was engaged in promoting and super- 
intending the re-establishment of the Episcopal Church 
in England on the basis on which it had rested before 
the commencement of the civil war, and in fencing it in 
the way that he deemed to be most effectual to protect 
it against the assaults of the various non-conforming 
communions, Protestant as well as Papist, he had not 
been unmindful of the ecclesiastical condition of Scotland, 
in which country the Presbyterian form of Church polity 
had struck deeper root and was more popular than it 
had ever been in England, but into which he was 
resolved to reintroduce the Episcopal system as he had 
already done in this country. 

His principal instrument and most trusted agent 
in this matter was one James Sharp, a Presbyterian 
minister, who, as already mentioned, had been deputed 
by his fellow Presbyterians to support their cause with 
the king at Breda. Although he exercised his ministry 
as a Presbyterian, he seems always to have had a 
leaning to Episcopacy, and when Cromwell was in 
Scotland and was endeavouring to settle the civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs of that country on a satisfactory 
and permanent basis, Sharp tried to persuade him to 
introduce a modified Episcopacy. So that there can 
be no doubt that while his conscience allowed him 
to conform to the Presbyterian system, as established 
in Scotland during the Protectorate, and supported there 
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by the strong preference of the Scottish people, he did 
not regard either Episcopacy or Presbyterianism as 
absolutely essential, but had a mild preference, which 
the circumstances of the country prevented him from 
openly avowing, for a moderate Episcopacy. 

At first he faithfully discharged the commission he 
had received from the Scotch Presbyterians ; but soon 
finding that the Government and people of England 
were strongly determined to maintain the Episcopal 
system both in England and Scotland, and that all 
the world was, to use his own expression, " doting " 
after the Book of Common Prayer, and that the " cassock 
men " * were swarming everywhere, he complied with 
the prevailing party, and so was not unnaturally re- 
garded by those who had deputed him to plead their 
cause at Breda as one who had betrayed the trust 
reposed in him. Their wrath and indignation was in- 
creased when they found that he had not only sanc- 
tioned the revival of prelatic Episcopacy, but had 
accepted the high office of Archbishop of St. Andrew's 
and had consented, though not without some show of 
resistance, to be ordained deacon and priest before being 
consecrated as bishop. Sheldon, who was at this time 
Bishop of London, but who, owing to the illness of Juxon 
and the favour of the king, was taking the leading part 
in the reconstruction of the two churches of England 

* The cassock, and on all public occasions the gown and cassock, was 
at that time the general dress of the English clergy. It had been com- 
pulsorily disused during Cromwell's time, but was at once resumed at the 
Restoration. A clergyman arrayed in his gown and cassock was said to 
be in full canonicals, that is to say, dressed as directed by the 74th canon. 

G 
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and Scotland, saw in Sharp a man likely to carry out 
his plans zealously and successfully. Sharp had filled 
the office of Professor of Philosophy and other im- 
portant posts in the University of St. Andrew's with 
credit and ability, and entered readily into Sheldon's 
views. But by doing so he drew down on himself a great 
amount of unpopularity, which adhered to him till it 
ultimately brought about his cruel murder by some of 
the zealots of the party which he was supposed, and not 
altogether without reason, to have deserted and betrayed. 

For the present, however, the Royalist and Episcopal 
party (for the two went together at the moment of the 
Restoration), was uppermost even in Scotland, and the 
Presbyterians were exposed to a cruel persecution, which 
they endured with fanatical resolution. The new bishops 
were received in Scotland by the dominant party with 
enthusiastic acclamations. They landed at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, on their way to Edinburgh, and were met at 
Cockburnspath, a hamlet about eight miles beyond 
Dunbar, by a large number of nobility, gentry, and 
ministers, who escorted them to the Scotch metropolis, 
where they were welcomed with renewed acclamations. 
But the fire that seemed to be extinguished was 
smouldering beneath the ashes, and eventually burst 
forth into a conflagration that burned up the structure 
which Charles, Sheldon, Lauderdale, and Sharp, had 
with much labour and much bloodshed built up in 
Scotland. 

The power which Sheldon exercised was perhaps 
greater and more uncontrolled than that which had been 
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possessed by any of those who had either preceded or 
followed him in the chair of St. Augustine. He super- 
intended and to a great extent dictated the reconstruc- 
tion of the united Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, after they had been demolished by the great 
rebellion, but the power thus successfully exercised was 
due not to any personal qualities of the man, whose 
abilities were below mediocrity, but to his official posi- 
tion, which made him the leader of the cavalier party 
at the moment of its triumph, and enabled him to carry 
out that policy of ecclesiastical conservatism which was 
most consonant with his feelings and with the sentiments 
of those whom he led. 

His very violence placed him in harmony with the 
triumphant party, whose necessary leader he was in 
all ecclesiastical matters. A more moderate partizan 
would soon have found himself hopelessly at variance 
with his followers. Sheldon was successful in his work 
of reconstruction, because, not having learnt anything 
from the past, nor foreseen what would happen in the 
future, he personified the vices, the ignorance, and the 
unchained passions of the cavalier party. But while we 
lay bare his faults, we must not neglect to do justice 
to his good qualities. He was a man of noble and 
princely generosity. Oxford owes its Sheldonian Theatre, 
and many other monuments, to his bounty. All the 
various situations he held in the Church were benefitted 
by his large-hearted liberality. Though in public he 
was imperious both in speech and action, in private 
intercourse he was remarkably courteous, affable, and 
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accessible to all who desired to approach him ; and 
though he was alleged to be insincere, he generally gained 
the goodwill of those with whom he conversed. His 
religious opinions were those of the generality of the 
clergy of his day, and therefore have an historical value 
which would not otherwise belong to them. They are 
very plainly laid down in the preamble of his will, which, 
according to the usual practice of his time, began with a 
solemnly attested statement of his religious opinions, 
made in prospect of death, and therefore with more 
than ordinary care and deliberation. 

That of Sheldon is thus introduced : 

" In the name of God, Amen. I, Gilbert Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, being in good health of body, 
and sound and perfect of memory and understanding 
(God be praised for it), do make and ordain this my 
last will and testament in manner and form following. 
I recommend my soul unto the hands of my gratious 
Redeemer, my only Lord, Saviour, and Master, Jesus 
Christ, relying only on His goodness and mercy for my 
salvation, giving Him most humble thanks for allowing 
me by his gospel and grace to His knowledge and 
obedience ; abhorring all superstition and tyranny in 
religion, holding fast the true orthodox profession of the 
catholic faith of Christ, foretold by the prophets and 
preached to the world by Christ Himself, His blessed 
apostles and their successors, being a true member of 
his Catholic Church within the communion of a living 
part thereof, the holy Church of England, desiring God 
to confirm me in this faith and in all Christian charity,. 
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and His holy fear till my life's end. My body I desire 
may be decently buried, but very privately, that my 
funeral may not waste much of what I leave behind 
me for better uses." 

This last cited clause is interesting, inasmuch as it 
exhibits the archbishop as having anticipated in his 
own mind those ideas respecting the reduction of 
funeral expenses which in the present day have been 
so warmly advocated, and have attracted such general 
attention. 

Of the pleasant manner in which he exercised his 
archiepiscopal authority as a peacemaker, we have an 
amusing and interesting instance in the following 
facetious epistle. It appears that Sheldon had been 
desired to intervene in a quarrel that had arisen between 
the dignitaries of Wells. One, Dr. Silleck, archdeacon 
of the cathedral, had quarrelled with some of his col- 
leagues in the chapter, and had intended, or at least 
professed to have intended, to have visited Lambeth 
to give his explanation, if he had not, as he alleged, been 
prevented from coming by a cold he had taken. There- 
upon M. Smyth, probably a chaplain or secretary of the 
archbishop, writes, under the prelate's direction, the 
following epistle : — 

"My lord being absent from home all this day, 
hath commanded me in his name, to let you know that, 
notwithstanding anything your letters may say for you, 
there is nothing that can seem tolerably to excuse, much 
less justify, the severity wherewith you have treated your 
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brethren, and by the authority of my lord I tell you this 
and have told the same to your dean. For your own 
particular, my lord says you never had a cold that hath 
done you more service that this in excusing your journey 
and attendance here for the present, for it hath saved 
you a very severe and justly deserved chiding, which 
he says you have no way to keep off but by falling 
heartily to a speedy composure and reconciliation with 
your brethren. If you do not you must have better 
testimony than your own for your cold to keep you at 
home, and perhaps that shall not serve your turn neither. 
As you have been a great instrument in railing and 
keeping up this broil, you will do well to be as forward, 
at least, to quiet it, and that done to love one another 
and live in peace and unity will be the best design and 
policy yov can follow. To which his Grace recommends 
you by the hand of, Sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

" M. Smyth." 

This letter appears to have had the desired effect. 
The archbishop writes to the Dean of Wells, who had 
complained of the archdeacon's conduct as having been 
disrespectful, expressing his fear that the quarrel might 
break out again, and promising that if it came to him 
the archbishop would see that the dean was not 
oppressed by his insubordinate archdeacon. 

The amount which Sheldon left by will to be devoted 
to religious and charitable purposes was very large. 
The learned and accurate Henry Wharton reckoned that 
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he had given away in his lifetime the sum of ^32,208 
9^. gd. Another account states that the total amount 
of his benefactions given away in his lifetime and under 
his last will, was ^"72,000. These are noble sums and 
were applied to noble uses. A man who has died 
wifeless, childless, and without near relatives, leaves 
behind him large sums from which death has parted 
him, and deserves little credit for having devoted them 
to religious and charitable purposes. But Sheldon did 
not wait for death, but gave sums which, when we reflect 
on the value of money in his day, we must acknow- 
ledge to have been prodigious in their amount, and that 
too during his lifetime, and at a period when the revenues 
of his see had been very seriously impaired by the 
civil war. 

Only a few months before his death, Lord Danby, in 
the hope of recovering for the king and his brother, the 
Duke of York, the confidence of the nation, had brought 
in a Bill which provided that in the case of the suc- 
cession to the throne of a king who was not a member 
of the Anglican Church, all appointments to vacant 
bishoprics should be made by the bishops, and that the 
king's children should be placed under the tutelage of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This measure was 
defeated in the Commons by a small majority. 

We must not conclude this portion of our work 
without referring to the Great Plague which broke out 
in London in the year 1665. Some of the London 
clergy remained at their posts during the whole period 
when this dreadful pestilence was raging, but though 
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many ministers of religion, both conformists and non- 
conformists, fled at the first alarm and never returned 
till the pestilence had entirely disappeared, there were 
others who courageously remained at their posts, and 
continued to minister to the bodies and souls of those 
who were suffering from the horrible pestilence. Defoe 
tells us that one clergyman went every evening through 
the streets of Whitechapel, and with a loud voice, and 
with hands uplifted towards heaven, fervently recited 
that solemn suffrage of the Church liturgy, " Spare us, 
good Lord, spare thy people whom thou hast redeemed 
with thy most precious blood." The same writer also 
informs us that there were some people who, notwith- 
standing the danger, did not omit to attend the worship 
of God even in the most perilous times ; " and though 
it is true that a great many clergymen did shut up their 
churches, and fled, as ©ther people did, for the safety 
of their lives, yet all did not do so. Some ventured to 
officiate, and to keep up the assemblies of the people 
by constant prayers ; and sometimes sermons or brief 
exhortations to repentance and reformation, and this as 
long as any would come to hear them. And Dissenters 
did the like also, and even in the very churches where 
the parish ministers were dead or fled ; nor was there 
any room for making a difference at such a time as this 
was." 

It was, indeed, a lamentable thing to hear the mise- 
rable lamentations of poor dying creatures calling out 
for ministers to comfort them and pray with them, to 
counsel them and direct them, — calling out to God for 
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"pardon and mercy, and confessing aloud their past 
sins." . . . 

During the time that this horrible pestilence was 
raging, and when it had reached its greatest height 
and virulence, there was in presence of the common 
danger a momentary truce and cessation of hostilities 
between conformists and nonconformists. The penal 
laws were not abolished, but they were forgotten ; and 
it was only when the plague had disappeared, and when 
those who had fled in terror saw that the danger was 
passed, that men thought of putting them in force. A 
great number of those who deserted their posts and fled 
with precipitation from the plague-stricken city, thereby 
acquired a discredit which stuck to them long after the 
plague had disappeared. But the general calamity was 
not sufficiently felt to put an end to the animosities 
which had existed before, especially those which had so 
long prevailed between conformists and nonconformists. 
"Th^ quarrel," says Defoe, "remained. The Church and 
the Presbyterians were incompatible : as soon as the 
plague was removed the dissenting ousted ministers, who 
had supplied the pulpits which were deserted by the 
incumbents, retired ; they could expect no other but 
that they would immediately fall upon them and harass 
them with their penal laws, accept their preaching while 
they were sick, and persecute them as soon as they were 
recovered again. This even we that were of the Church 
thought was very hard and could by no means approve 
-of it. But it was the Government, and we could say 
nothing to hinder it ; we could only say, it was not our 
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doing, and we could not answer for it. On the other 
hand, ... a great many of the clergy, who were in 
circumstances to do it, withdrew and fled for the safety 
of their lives ; but it is also true that a great many of 
them staid, and many of them fell in the calamity and 
in the discharge of their duty." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE POPISH PLOT. 

Several other events, which had a more or less direct 
bearing on this history, occurred about the time of 
Sheldon's decease, and contributed to bring about 
changes which mark that period as an epoch in the 
history of this country, and especially in its ecclesiastical 
history. Among them were the Great Fire of London, 
the appointment of Sancroft to the primacy of the 
English Church, and the celebrated Popish Plot, which 
was the cause of a long series of judicial murders, but 
which also defeated the hopes and designs of the un- 
scrupulous monarchs and statesmen who were secretly 
conspiring to introduce Romanism and lawless des- 
potism into this country. That such a design actually 
existed there can be no doubt. Coleman, who was 
the secretary of the Duchess of York, and who was 
also general agent of the foreign Roman Catholics, 
was denounced by Titus Oates, but had time to burn all 
his papers, with the exception of one, in which he asked 
the assistance of the P&re la Chaise, the confessor of the 
King of France, for the striking of the greatest blow 
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against Protestantism that it had ever yet received. 
There can be no doubt that, as Dryden says, in these 
charges "some truth there was, though dashed and 
brewed with lies." What could be more natural than 
that many foolish and many unscrupulous Catholics, 
emboldened by the knowledge, or at least by the belief, 
that Charles was secretly a member of their Church — 
and by the certainty that the next heir to the crown 
was her devoted champion, and was prepared to make 
any sacrifices for her, that both of them were in constant 
and secret communication with the French monarch ; in 
fact, that there was a great European conspiracy headed 
by the kings of France and England. All this being 
more or less known to men who were profoundly ig- 
norant of the state of public opinion and feeling in Eng- 
land, naturally inspired them with hopes which, without 
being formed into settled plans, took the character of 
aspirations, and were expressed in correspondence by 
zealots who imagined that England was on the eve of 
being reconverted to the ancient faith. Hopes and fears 
of this nature have been entertained in our day and have 
produced great results. How much more likely were 
they to be cherished at a time when most men were 
profoundly ignorant of the real weakness of the Romish 
party in England and elsewhere, and of obstacles that 
stood in the way of the realization of such ideas. It is 
only very lately that the English people have discarded 
the bugbears that terrified our forefathers, have come 
to perceive how groundless such fears are, and to learn 
that the best protection against the tyranny of one 
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religious body over the rest is to give equal liberty of 
teaching to all. What might not be hoped on the one 
hand and feared on the other, with a Popish king actually 
on the throne and a Popish successor animated by the 
spirit of Ignatius Loyola, and determined to strain 
every nerve to secure the triumph of his religion ; and 
behind him a Popish ally, the richest, the most absolute, 
the most powerful monarch in the world, and rendered 
still more powerful through the exaggerated belief that 
men entertained of the greatness of his resources, who, 
from policy and ambition as well as from religious zeal, 
entered warmly into the designs of his English allies, 
and had promised to afford them his aid by land and by 
sea, whenever matters should seem ripe for the attempt. 
Under such circumstances it need cause no surprise that 
foolish and unscrupulous Catholics like Coleman, should, 
in their secret conclaves and clandestine correspondence, 
give expression to their wild dreams of conquest and 
conversion, and that knaves like Titus Oates,by listening 
at keyholes and piecing out by imagination scraps of 
letters and sentences half uttered and half whispered, 
should have framed that monstrous farrago of fact and 
falsehood, which is known by the name of the Popish Plot, 
and which, beginning in delusion, ended in unmitigated 
perjury. The great fire, which the panic fears and 
prejudices of the populace generally attributed to the 
Roman Catholics, increased the greediness with which 
the supposed discoveries of Oates and his associates were 
swallowed. Any one who ventured to doubt that it was 
their work was not listened to for a moment, and it 
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was well for him if he was not arrested and imprisoned. 
The clergy, required as they were by the first canon 
to preach against Popery, at least four times a year, 
zealously discharged this duty, and many of them, by 
their ignorant and virulent invectives, increased the 
panic and fanned it into a furious flame. The men 
who believed that the Romanists had been guilty of 
the atrocities that were imputed to them, naturally and 
logically concluded that they would commit crimes 
even more monstrous, and lived in continual dread of 
the perpetration of something even more terrible than 
the destruction of their city. The erection of the monu- 
ment, with its libellous inscription, seemed to set the 
seal of the highest authority in the land on the truth of 
the abominable fiction, for it was naturally supposed 
that the king would not have permitted the inscrip- 
tion which the pillar bore to be placed on it originally, 
or afterwards to remain on it, if he were not himself 
satisfied of the truth of the frightful accusation it con- 
veyed ; and this belief was further strengthened, when, 
as each 5th of November came round, the memory of 
the treason and plot to blow up king, lords, and com- 
mons, was resuscitated, and the haranguers against 
Popery were able to point to a fact which seemed to afford 
some warrant for their anti-Papistical declamations. 

We look on the period of 1678, which we have now 
reached, as marking a new point of departure in the 
history of the Anglican Church, not because of the 
great fire of London or the Popish Plot, not because 
the long reign of Sheldon was at length brought to a 
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close and a new primate, mounting the archiepiscopal 
throne of Canterbury, was labouring hard to infuse 
new life and vigour into the Church, of which he now 
became the first minister ; but because that date marks, 
at least approximately, the period when the cavalier or 
ecclesiastico-conservative reaction having run its course, 
and reached its highest point, the reflux tide had now 
become distinctly noticeable. From this time forward, 
it may be roughly calculated that conformity had at- 
tained its culminating point, and that henceforward 
the history of the English Church presents the spectacle 
of a series of struggles between free opinion on the one 
hand, and enforced conformity on the other. The former 
steadily progressing in spite of all the efforts that were 
made to arrest its advances, while the latter, beaten from 
each successive position, but still standing firmly and 
steadily on the defensive, and retiring from post to post 
in the hope that each position would prove more defen- 
sible than that which had been given up before it. I do 
not pretend to mark, with any degree of accuracy, the 
date of the commencement of the long struggle that is 
still going on between the opposing forces of religious 
liberalism and religious conservatism. But if I am 
asked to fix as nearly as possible the time at which the 
two forces entered into strong and decided antagonism, 
I should put my finger on the period when the great fire 
had burnt itself out, and when the torpor which charac- 
terized the latter part of Sheldon's life, was exchanged 
for the zealous activity and well intentioned firmness of 
Archbishop Sancroft. At all events, I would submit 
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that in following the course of the history of the Church 
through the year 1678, it becomes evident, to careful 
observers, that the cavalier movement had spent its 
force, and that a reaction from its violences had set in. 
One of the first influences that helped most effectually 
to bring this about was the celebrated Popish Plot, to 
which we have already referred, and of which we shall 
now have occasion to speak more fully. 

We have mentioned the strong and violent antipathy 
which pervaded the minds of the clergy, and through 
the influence of their sermons and conversation had 
spread itself through all classes of society, so that the 
public mind was prepared to accept the most absurd 
fables that could be invented with regard to the clergy 
and laity of that persecuted communion, and which it 
was utterly useless for them to deny, because it was 
generally believed that no oath was binding on their 
consciences, and that, wherever the interests of their 
Church were concerned, they deemed it to be their 
bounden duty to forswear themselves. The revelations, 
therefore, made by Oates, fell on a soil well prepared to 
receive them, and as he was well paid for those which he 
perhaps believed to be true, he was soon led to build 
a huge superstructure of falsehood on the small founda- 
tion of fact which had proved S9 gainful to him, and as 
the trade of informer was soon perceived to be both 
lucrative and honourable, informers swearing to the 
most barefaced lies were not wanting. Judges, witnesses, 
and jurymen, were all carried away by their prejudices, 
and were led to treat the prisoners who were brought 
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before them with barefaced injustice, in disregard of 
every dictate of law and equity. Many Romanists, 
conscious of their innocence, at first treated the charges 
that were brought against them with contemptuous dis- 
regard ; but they soon found that the wildest dreams 
and the most absurd inventions were propagated and 
believed, not only by ignorant curates or squires " full 
of port wine and foolish prejudices," but by candid 
and enlightened men, such as Sharp, Stillingfleet, and 
Tillotson. Nevertheless, these atrocious perjuries would 
not have obtained any serious credit if the public alarm 
had not been stimulated almost into madness by the 
mysterious and tragical fate of Sir Edmundsbury God- 
frey, a magistrate before whom Oates had made an 
affidavit of the truth of his story. Godfrey was a country 
gentleman, who had made himself conspicuous by the 
activity and intelligence he had displayed in the dis- 
charge of his magisterial duties. Charles II. is said to 
have had his attention directed to the conscientious 
firmness he had displayed in the discharge of his magis- 
terial duties, and to have testified that he was the best 
justice of the peace in his kingdom. He appears to 
have been a man of a singularly tolerant disposition, 
considering the times in which he lived ; and though 
a zealous Churchman, he is said to have been on 
terms of intimacy with Catholics as well as Protestant 
Nonconformists. When the plague was at its height 
in London, and clergymen, dissenting ministers, and 
physicians were fleeing in terror from the pest-stricken 
city, Godfrey not only remained at his post, but also 
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tended the sufferers with his own hands, and fed the 
starving and deserted poor. A malefactor, having taken 
shelter in a house in which the plague had appeared, 
the officers of justice were afraid to enter it, Godfrey 
followed the fugitive and took him into custody. Oates 
finding that the members of the Privy Council were dis- 
posed to treat his tale with contemptuous disregard, 
applied to Godfrey the day before the meeting of the 
Council summoned to consider the matter, to take care 
that public attention should be directed to it. Godfrey 
appears to have incurred the hostility of the Romanists 
by what they deemed to be an officious interference on 
Jiis part, and to have been threatened by some of them 
in consequence. Meeting Burnet, he held conversation 
with him for some time on the state of affairs, and 
told him that he expected to be knocked on the head. 
At that time it was usual for gentlemen of position to 
be followed in their walks by a servant, but Godfrey 
frequently went out without any attendant, and gave 
^is his reason for doing so, that he thought that in 
London, servants were corrupted by the idleness and 
ill company they fell into while waiting for their masters; 
and, although some expressions dropped by Coleman, 
when brought before him, seem to have caused him 
some alarm, which, as mentioned above, he had ex- 
pressed in his conversation with Burnet, he took no pre- 
cautions, but went out, according to his usual practice, 
entirely unattended, about a fortnight after the time 
of his receiving the information that Oates had laid 
before him. He was last seen alive about one o'clock 
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the same day, near the Church of St. Clement in the 
Strand. As he was a punctual man, and kept good 
hours, his servants were much surprised that he did 
not return home at his usual time on that Saturday 
evening. Knowing, however, that he had a mother who 
had reached a considerable age, they thought that per- 
haps she had suffered some sudden attack of illness, and 
that he had been sent for to see her. When the Sunday 
came, and they were still without any tidings of him, 
they sent to Hammersmith where his mother resided, 
and were informed that he had not been heard of at 
her house. Becoming now seriously alarmed, they 
despatched messengers to his two brothers, who lived in 
the city, but with no better success. Neither of them was 
able to account for his disappearance. The council was 
then summoned to consider the matter, and it was pro- 
posed that every house about town should be searched, 
but this order was stopped by the intervention of the 
Duke of Norfolk. However, on Thursday night, the body 
of the unfortunate magistrate was discovered in a ditch, 
near the Church of St. Pancras, at a spot now completely 
covered with buildings, but then a desolate place about a 
mile outside the city. His sword was thrust through his 
body, but there was no blood on his clothes or person, 
which seemed to show that this must have been done a 
considerable time after his death. His shoes were clean. 
His money was safe in his pocket, whence it was inferred 
that vengeance and not plunder had been the object of 
his murderers. There were several drops of white wax 
on his breeches. From these tokens, Burnet and Lloyd, 
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who went together to view the body, inferred that he 
had been strangled after making a violent resistance, 
then carried to the place where his body was found, and 
that there his body had been transfixed with his sword 
in order to create an impression that he had committed 
suicide, while it was inferred from the spots of wax on his 
clothes that the body had been brought either into a 
Roman Catholic chapel, or else into a house inhabited 
by Roman Catholics, the only place in which wax-lights 
were likely to be burnt. 

These facts taken together render it highly probable 
that Godfrey had been put to death by some Roman 
Catholics, who, knowing the active part he had taken 
in the persecution carried on against them, and perhaps 
being aware that Coleman had communicated to him 
some important secret in private conversation, assassi- 
nated him either through revenge or to prevent him from 
making further revelations. These suppositions, which not 
improbably might be well founded, were assumed to be 
indisputable, and were made use of to goad into madness 
the panic which already prevailed. Godfrey's body, after 
lying in state for some days, was interred with a solemnity 
that increased the prevalent excitement Eighty clergy- 
men, arrayed in full canonicals, walked before the coffin 
which contained the mangled corpse of the Protestant 
martyr. Oates at once rose to be one of the most 
important men in the whole kingdom. His most absurd 
and outrageous statements met with ready credence. 
He himself was richly salaried, and many humble 
imitators presented themselves in the hope, which was 
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not disappointed, of reaping their portion in the field of 
perjury, delusion, and imposture, which Oates had found 
to be so profitable. They succeeded in obtaining the 
belief of judges and juries to the most outrageous and 
improbable assertions. It was in vain that the parties 
accused denied the statements of these perjured villains, 
or produced witnesses who could contradict them on 
oath, when every Protestant minister believed and taught 
his people to believe that a Roman Catholic had no 
regard for an oath, nay even considered himself bound 
to swear falsely if the supposed interests of the Church 
to which he belonged required him to do so. 

There is nothing in the disgraceful history of the 
reign of Charles II., more disgraceful than the con- 
duct he pursued in reference to this plot. He must 
have known the falsity of the charges that Oates and 
his accomplices brought forward. He must have seen 
through the plot from its commencement. He must 
have been well aware that his own tortuous and un- 
principled policy had really supplied the small basis of 
fact on which a huge fabric of perjury and fiction had 
been built up ; and yet without resistance, and apparently 
without remonstrance, he attached his signature to the 
warrants that condemned to a shameful and ignominious 
death men whom he knew to be far more innocent than 
himself, and that merely for the sake of avoiding a little 
trouble and a little interruption of his habits of saunter- 
ing and idling. If there was a man in the kingdom who 
sounded still lower depths of baseness than the merry 
monarch it was his chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
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who, regarding the plot simply as a means of raising 
himself and the party he led to wealth, place, and power, 
kept up as long as he could the groundless alarm which 
the pretended discoveries of Oates and his imitators had 
produced and the blood they had caused to be shed.* 

I cannot, after careful examination, find any reason 
for supposing that the bishops and other leading mem- 
bers of the Church took any special interest in the various 
trials to which the plot gave rise. Their abject loyalty 
and their firm belief in the doctrine of non-resistance, which 
they regarded as the great glory of the Church, prompted 
them to support the king through all the tortuous wind- 
ings that his crooked policy underwent, and of the worst 
part of which they were altogether ignorant. On the 
other hand, their panic dread of Romanism, fostered by 
a hundred wild fables and ridiculous misrepresentations, 
impelled them to oppose the policy of their sovereign, 
while they offered a sincere homage to his person and to 
his royal authority. 

The persons who were accused by Oates and his 
accomplices were tried by Sir William Scroggs, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. He was a man 
who fully shared the prejudices of his nation and his time 
with regard to the Roman Catholics, and in the course of 
the trials over which he presided, he repeatedly laid it 
down that Roman Catholics were not to be believed on 
their oath, and with complacent gravity lectured the inno- 
cent and unfortunate victims of abominable perjury on 

* I have looked through Mr. Christie's apology for Lord Shaftesbury, 
but without fincling in it any occasion to change the opinion here expressed. 
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the wickedness of the perjuries which he believed them to 
be prepared to commit. It seems to me that every one 
who carefully reads the reports of the trials over which 
Scroggs presided, will be led to the conclusion that he 
was an honest and good-natured man labouring under 
the force of invincible prejudices, which were probably 
shared by all classes of the community, except the 
unfortunate Catholics, who were the victims of them. 

While the nation was seething and boiling under 
the influence of the furious alarm which the Great Fire 
and the Popish Plot had produced, Sancroft had quietly 
succeeded to the post which the death of Sheldon 
had vacated. Though endowed with very moderate 
abilities and entirely devoid of ambition, he was placed, 
in a situation of great difficulty, in which he was enabled 
by his sterling uprightness and integrity to rise to the 
height of his position, and to fill it, not only with credit, 
but with honour and renown. A knowledge of his 
character is necessary to the due understanding of the 
revolution in which he played so important but at the 
same time so undesired a part. As his motives have 
been very differently represented, we shall proceed to 
lay before our readers, in somewhat full detail, those 
circumstances of the early life of the youth, which 
appear to be necessary in order to the formation of a 
just judgment of the character of the man. 

William Sancroft was educated in the grammar 
school of Bury St. Edmund's, whence in due course he 
passed on into the Protestant and religious foundation 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The illness and 
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death of a young college friend, named Arthur Bonest, 
called forth into distinct light the remarkable sensibility 
of his nature. Writing to his father, he thus expresses 
the feelings which the decease of his companion 
awakened in his susceptible nature: "Besides the 
abilities, natural and acquired, wherewith God had en- 
riched him, — besides that virtuous disposition, and those 
many powerful attractives in his carriage, whereby he 
won the affection of all who knew him, one thing there 
was which made him deservedly more dear to me than 
others, and that was his exceeding love to me, which 
I know to have been so great as few brothers equal, 
none exceed. I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; thy 
love to me was wonderful, surpassing the love of women. 
Four days before he died I was with him, and when 
I had taken my leave of him and was gone out of the 
chamber, he called for me again, and again bade me 
farewell in the Lord, and fixing a ghastly eye on me, 
and putting his bones about my neck (for that was all 
which was left of his arms), he prayed God to bless me, 
and told me he should never see me more in this world. 
I was at his burial, and helped to lay him in his bed 
of rest ; and now there is nothing left for me to do 
but to love his memory and imitate his virtues, which 
God give me grace to do. He was mortified to all 
worldly things long before he died ; yet, father, I know 
he found not more difficulty than to part with me his 
unworthy friend, so dearly did he love me." His up- 
rightness and integrity were also manifested in a letter 
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written to his father at a time when he was expecting 
to be elected to a fellowship in his college. He thus 
expresses his scruples about it in a letter which, as the 
one just quoted, was written to his father. "My quaere 
is," he writes, "whether this assignment (though but 
in trust), especially if the trust be not mentioned in the 
instrument, will not invest me with such an estate in 
lands as will disable me from taking this preferment 
in the college. That nobody knows of it, I weigh not ; 
for I desire more a thousand times to approve myself 
to God and my own conscience than to all the world 
beside. If it be not done, I pray, sir, think of it before 
you do it ; if it be done, and you find it will touch on 
the statute, let it be undone. I would not be too 
scrupulous nor yet too bold with my conscience." 

Shortly after the death of his friend, Sancroft was 
thrown on his own resources, and obliged to depend 
on his own exertions for finding means to support him- 
self. Many of his friends were anxious to aid him 
in his efforts for this purpose. The master of Em- 
manuel College offered him a place in an earl's house, 
which would have yielded him "thirty pounds a year, 
his diet in the great chamber, and a gelding to ride 
about on upon occasion." In return, he was to teach 
the children grammar — that is to say, to impart to them 
what at that time was regarded as a liberal education. 
In reference to this offer, he thus writes to his father : 
4t I durst not accept the place, because I knew not your 
mind, and that was my answer to our master. How-, 
ever, I am infinitely obliged to him, for I had the first 
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offer of it in the college. I pray, sir, when you have 
occasion to write to Cambridge, express yourself fully 
what you would have me to do, if the like case be 
offered again ; for, though such things happen but 
seldom, yet if it should come to the same point again, 
I would do nothing without your direction." 

In the year 1645 another offer came, which young 
Sancroft regarded more favourably. The person who 
made it was a rich London merchant, who desired to 
send his son beyond the sea, and wished to find him an 
able tutor. Respecting this proposal, he thus writes to 
his father : " I like the person better than had he been, 
what Mr. Weller mistook him for, noble. For then he 
, would have looked for more respect and attendance, 
nor should I have had so much influence upon him for 
his good : briefly, I should then have been a servant, 
and not a master, or at least a companion ; there would 
have been much expected, and but little done, for 
generally these great ones prove unruly abroad." 

This offer must have been a tempting one to a young 
man who had to shift for himself as well as he could. 
However, he decided to refuse it, whether from obedi- 
ence to his father, or reluctance to leave his own 
country, or from some other motive, cannot now be 
ascertained. At all events, he made up his mind to 
remain in the university, where he occupied himself as 
fully as he could with tutorial work. He was thus 
engaged when the Civil War broke out ; and so he 
continued to be throughout a great portion of the Pro- 
tectorate, holding fast his principles, but yielding, as- 
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all others were obliged to do, to the laws which abolished 
the Book of Common Prayer, but which could not pre- 
vent him from making such uses of it as are alluded to 
in the following extract : — 

" The universities," he writes to his father, " we give 
up for lost ; and the story you have in the country, of 
Cromwell's coming among us, will not be long a fable : 
and now 'tis grown treason (which in St. Paul's time 
was duty) to pray for kings and all that are in authority. 
The doors of the church we frequented will be shut up, 
and conscientious men will refuse to preach, where they 
cannot, without danger of a pistol, do what is more 
necessary — pray according to their duty. For my part, 
I have given over all thoughts of that exercise in public 
till I may with safety pour out my vows for Charles II., 
the heir, I hope, of his father's virtues as well as king- 
doms. In the meantime, there are caves and dens of 
the earth, and upper rooms and secret chambers, for a 
Church in persecution to flee to. . . ." 

Not long after this letter was written, the father to 
whom it was addressed, whom he seems to have loved 
with a warm affection, and by whose counsel and 
advice he was entirely guided, was taken away from 
him. A violent fever, aggravated by the misfortunes 
and anxieties of the times, carried him off in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. Sancroft himself caught a severe 
cough and cold, caused either by the journey or by his 
attendance at the interment 

The oath, called the engagement, which bound those 
who took it to be true and faithful to the then estab- 
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lished Government, was now enforced with great strict- 
ness ; and Sancroft, wishing to avoid having it tendered 
to him, as it would have been against his conscience to 
take it, retired from the university, and surrendered 
the preferments he held there, thus acting in the 
same manner as, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
he did on a subsequent and much more important 
occasion. 

It was about the time of this retirement that he pub- 
lished the " Fur Predestinatus," which Macaulay alleges 
to be the most important, and which certainly was the 
most elaborate, of his writings. It was published anony- 
mously, and seems never to have been acknowledged by 
Sancroft, who probably wished to avoid giving offence 
to a party which comprised a large section of the 
members of the Church. There is, however, a general 
consensus of authorities which attribute the work to 
him. Among these is Lord Macaulay, who describes 
it as " a hideous caricature of the Calvinistic theology." 
It is in fact an attempt to confute the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination, by exhibiting it in the very words 
of a great number of eminent divines of that persua- 
sion, whose names are all given, and who certainly en- 
joyed in their day a considerable reputation among the 
upholders of Calvinism. Sancroft also published a 
work in defence of the Vulgate translation of the New 
Testament. At the time of the Restoration, when the 
vacant sees were filled up, he was chosen by Dr. Cosin, 
Bishop-designate of Durham, to be his chaplain, in which 
capacity he was required to preach at the consecration 
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of his patron and of six other bishops who had been 
appointed to fill the sees of those prelates who had died 
during the Protectorate. 

He was frequently consulted by Cosin, himself one of 
the most eminent of all the bishops who have occupied 
the episcopal bench, and though he did not at this time 
fill any office in the Church, he enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for learning and piety ; he was much consulted 
in the reconstruction of the Church, and probably sug- 
gested many of the changes which were made by the 
Convocation of 1662, and embodied in the Act of Uni- 
formity. Cosin, however, did not long leave him in the 
dependent state in which the Restoration found him. 
He took an early opportunity of appointing him to a pre- 
bendal stall in the cathedral of Durham, and it appears 
that Sancroft, finding himself, through this preferment, 
possessed of a moderate competence, formed the project 
of entering into the state of matrimony — a design which 
was warmly encouraged by his patron ; but for some 
reason or other he laid it aside, determining to lead a 
life of celibacy. 

Not long after he was quite unexpectedly elected to 
the office of master of his own college, and soon began 
to form earnest projects for the improvement of that 
" Protestant and religious foundation/' by the erection of 
a new library and chapel ; but his appointment, three 
years after, to the deanery of York put an end to these 
schemes, and the year after he was transferred to the 
better endowed but more laborious post of Dean of St. 
Paul's, London, Here he found a ruined cathedral and 
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a ruined deanery, both of which must be restored, if at 
all, to a very great extent at the dean's expense. Called 
on alike by his natural disposition and by the place he 
occupied to take the lead in the work of reconstruction, 
he entered on it with zeal and earnestness. He asso- 
ciated with himself those who were most likely to lend 
assistance in the great and necessary undertaking of 
restoring or rebuilding St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The following letter addressed by him to Dr. (after- 
wards Sir Christopher) Wren, shows how fully alive he 
was to his duty in this respect, and how thoroughly he 
had made himself acquainted with the details of the 
building. This letter has a peculiar interest for the reader 
on account of the full and detailed information it affords, 
as well as the personage to whom it was addressed and 
the special circumstances under which it was written. 
It shows how anxious Sancroft was to preserve the old 
cathedral, and that he only abandoned the hope of 
being able to do so, when it had become quite manifest 
that no underpropping would support the venerable 
edifice, and that it was absolutely necessary that an 
entirely new building must be substituted for the old one 
now ruined beyond all hope of repair, and the downfall 
of which might be attended by widespread destruction 
if steps were not taken without delay to avert such 
a calamity. It was under these circumstances that 
Sancroft indited the following letter to his friend, Dr. 
Wren, 
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" To my worthy friend, Dr. Christopher Wren, Professor 

of Astronomy in Oxford. 

"April 25, 1668. 
" Sir, 

" As he said of old, prudentia est quadetn divi- 
natioy so science (at the height you are master of it), is 
prophetic too. What you whispered in my ear at your 
last coming hither is now come to pass. Our work at 
the west end of St. Paul's is fallen about our ears. Your 
quick eye discerned the walls and pillars gone off from 
their perpendiculars, and I believe other defects too, 
which are now exposed to every common observer. 

"About a week since, we being at work about the 
third pillar from the west end on the south side, which 
we had new cased, with stone, where it was most defec- 
tive almost up to the chapitre, a great weight falling 
from the high wall so disabled the vaulting of the side 
aisle by it, that it threatened a sudden ruin so visibly 
that the workmen presently removed, and the next night 
the whole pillar fell, and carried scaffolds and all to the 
very ground. 

" The second pillar (which you know is bigger than 
the rest) stands now alone, with an enormous weight on 
the top of it, which we cannot hope shall stand long, 
and yet we dare not venture to take it down. 

" This breach has discovered to all that look on it, 
two great defects in Inigo Jones' work : one, that his new 
case of stone in the upper walls (massy as it is) was not 
set upon the upright of the pillars, but upon the core pf 
the groins of the vaulting ; the other, that there were no 
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key stones at all to tie it to the old work ; and all this 
being very heavy with the Roman ornaments on the top 
of it, and being already so far gone outwards, cannot 
possibly stand long. In fine, it is the opinion of all men 
that we can proceed no further at the west end. What 
we are to do next is the present deliberation, in which 
you are so absolutely and indispensably necessary to us, 
that we can do nothing, resolve on nothing without you. 

" It is, therefore, that in my Lord of Canterbury's 
name, and by his order (already, I suppose, intimated to 
you by the Dean of Christ Church), we most earnestly 
desire your presence and assistance with all possible 
speed. 

" You will think fit, I know, to bring with you those 
excellent draughts and designs you formerly favoured us 
with ; and in the meantime, till we enjoy you here, 
consider what may be to advise that may be for the 
satisfaction of His Majesty and the whole nation, an 
obligation so great and so public that it must be acknow- 
ledged by better hands than those of 

" Your affectionate friend and servant, 

"W. Sancroft." 

In accordance with the announcements contained in 
this letter, it was determined not only to abandon the 
project of repairing the church, but also to reconstruct it 
on that grand scale on which it was actually erected. 
Although no funds existed for the purpose, it was resolved 
to commence at once in full confidence that enough 
would be forthcoming for so noble a purpose. Sancroft 
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himself was a personal contributor of £1400, an enormous 
sum considering the value of money at that time, besides 
his share of what was given from the general funds of 
the chapter. By many efforts and much perseverance he 
succeeded in obtaining the " Coal Act," in virtue of which 
a rate levied on all coals brought into the port of London 
was applied to the rebuilding of the cathedral. 

At the same time Sancroft was contributing still 
more largely to the re-edification of his deanery. It 
may indeed be said that if he was a bountiful giver he 
was also a large recipient of ecclesiastical revenues, hold- 
ing as he did in plurality several other preferments. 
But it should be remembered that in doing so he was 
only acting in accordance with the usages of his times, 
and that the value of church property had been so much 
reduced by the civil wars and their consequences that 
the preferments he held were not more than were neces- 
sary to enable him to support the hospitalities and other 
requiremgits of his position as Dean of St. Paul's. 

Sancroft's appointment to the primacy seems not 
to have been expected either by himself or by others. 
It took place at a moment when the English Church, 
after having been tossed by the storms of half a century, 
seemed at last to have entered a haven of rest and 
peace. She was strong in the patronage of the sovereign, 
in the affection of a decided majority of the English 
nation, in the zealous support of the legislature, in the 
protection, such as it was, that was afforded her by the 
various penal statutes by which she was fenced and 
defended from all external assaults, as well as in the 

1 
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monopoly qf all political power which was enjoyed by 
her children ; in the admiring approval of many Dis- 
senters, who, though rejecting some of her ceremonies, . 
and persecuted on account of their nonconformity, still 
continued to regard her as the great bulwark of Pro- 
testantism against the dreaded encroachments of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Never, perhaps, had she 
seemed more secure than at the moment when Sancroft 
was summoned to mount the archiepiscopal throne of 
Canterbury, 

The elevation of Sancroft to the Primacy of all Eng- 
land caused general surprise. He had all along been 
so quiet, humble, and unassuming ; he had kept him- 
self so much in the background ; he was so entirely 
unknown — except for the quiet, but zealous discharge 
of his decanal duties, and the exercise of his decanal 
hospitalities — that amidst all the guesses and surmises to 
which the vacancy of the Primate's place gave rise, his 
name was not mentioned. It was afterwards, indeed, 
alleged by Wood and Burnet, that Sancroft owed this 
high preferment to the interest of the Duke of York 
and the rest of the Roman Catholic coterie, by which 
the king was surrounded at this time, and who, it is 
insinuated, hoped that they would find in Sancroft a 
pliant accomplice or a time-serving opponent ; and 
there is nothing that is primd faciq improbable in the 
supposition. The Romanists of his day would naturally 
prefer him to a Low Churchman, and, if they used their 
influence at all, would use it in favour of a High Church- 
man rather than a Low Churchman — of a Sancroft rather 
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than a Compton. But this preference, if it really existed, 
lends no support whatever to the insinuation that San- 
croft had afforded the Romanists of his day the least 
ground for expecting that he was at all likely to give 
any countenance or support to the views and designs 
of the Romanists. Taking all the facts with which 
we are acquainted together, it appears to me that 
the most probable explanation of the appointment is, 
that it was made by Charles himself, who, admiring 
in others the virtues which he himself was far from 
practising, had a really conscientious desire to promote 
honest and good men to the high places of the Church ; 
and, accordingly, took entirely into his own hands the 
appointment of Sancroft to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, as on another occasion he took into his own 
hands the appointment of Ken to the bishopric of Bath 
and Wells. 

There was one qualification possessed by Sancroft 
which must, no doubt, have recommended him to the 
favour of both Charles and James. He was an earnest 
and thoroughly convinced advocate of the royal pre- 
rogative, which he took every opportunity of magnifying 
and exalting. But it must not be supposed that he in 
any way stood alone in his advocacy of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. The difference between 
him and some of those who joined him in resisting the 
absurd tyranny of James, was that while Tillotson and 
Tennison, and others, abandoned those* views when they 
became unpopular and conflicted with the prejudices of 
the people, Sancroft clung to and upheld them from 
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first to last, through evil report and good report. And 
in doing so he only maintained a principle which had 
been declared over and over again, not only to be 
permissible, but to be the pride, the boast, and the glory 
of the Anglican Church, which, it was said, had never 
in the darkest hour of her adversity swerved from it. 
From the brief sketch we have given above of the new 
archbishop's antecedents, it may, I think, be justly con- 
cluded, that he was pious, conscientious, humble-minded, 
affectionate, severely ascetic to himself, while full of in- 
dulgence for the follies and weaknesses of others. 

If Charles and James, in choosing a successor for 
Sheldon, really acted from the motives that Burnet 
attributed to them, they must have speedily discovered 
their mistake, for one of the first steps taken by Sancroft 
after his appointment to the primacy, was to wait on 
the Duke of York, in company with Morley, Bishop of 
Winchester, to endeavour to persuade him to renounce 
the Romish opinions he had embraced, and to return 
to that religion to which his father had been so strongly 
attached, and for which he was even said to have laid 
down his life. Sancroft appears to have taken this step 
at the instigation of the king, or at all events with his 
concurrence. It seems difficult to imagine that Charles, 
who was himself secretly a member of the Roman 
communion, should have sent the newly-appointed arch- 
bishop to convert his brother from a religion which he 
himself believed to be the only true one, to a religion 
in which he had no faith at all. But it is very easy 
to understand that a thoroughly unprincipled Roman 
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Catholic, such as Charles was, would have been glad 
to have seen his brother profess a religion which he 
believed to be false but knew to be popular, rather than 
one which he thought to be true but well knew to be 
decidedly unpopular. At any rate, he may have hoped 
that the step which was taken by Sancroft and Morley, 
avowedly at his instigation, might lead his subjects to 
look with less suspicion on his motives, and might 
help to lull the anti-Popish storm that was just then 
beginning to rage with redoubtable violence. Be this 
as it may, the character of Sancroft forbids us to sup- 
pose that he would have alleged that his proceedings 
were sanctioned by Charles, unless this was really the 
case. 

Sancroft and Morley accordingly waited on the duke 
as representatives of the bench of bishops. The duke, 
having been already informed of the purpose of their 
visit, listened with respectful patience to a lengthened 
address from Sancroft, very ill calculated to produce the 
effect he and Morley hoped for. He then replied that 
he gave the bishops full credit for their good intentions, 
but felt that to be pressed on such a point just before 
the meeting of Parliament was very injurious to his 
interests, and that he suspected that the persons who 
had urged them to take this step, at such a moment, 
intended to do him an injury — a statement which it 
seems difficult to reconcile with the allegation that the 
king himself had authorized or ordered this effort to 
convert his brother back to the Anglican communion. 
The duke courteously declined to go further into the 
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matter, and begged his episcopal visitors not to take it 
amiss, or feel surprise that the great pressure of business 
obliged him to dismiss them. The two prelates then 
withdrew, having completely failed in their attempt to 
reconvert the duke. 

No sooner had Sancroft been appointed to the 
primacy than he began to display a degree of zeal and 
activity in the discharge of his archiepiscopal duties 
which contrasted most favourably with the indolence 
and indifference of his predecessor, under whose careless 
and regardless rule abuses had grown up and flourished 
in luxuriant profusion. Foremost among these abuses, 
and most mischievous in its consequences, was the prac- 
tice that prevailed very commonly of giving to very un- 
deserving persons letters testimonial by means of which 
they obtained admission to Holy Orders. These testi- 
monies were frequently signed then, as they too often are 
even now, on no other ground than that they had been 
signed by others. In order, as far as possible, to put a 
stop to this flagrant abuse, Sancroft issued a circular 
addressed to his suffragans, in which he urged them to 
use greater strictness in ascertaining the characters of 
those who applied to them for admission to Holy Orders 
on the strength of testimonials given without due inquiry 
into the characters of those who had obtained them. 

Another matter which occupied the attention of the 
new primate was the augmentation of the revenues of 
poor benefices. At the time of the Restoration many of 
them were so much reduced in value that they might be 
denominated rather starvings than livings. Through 
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the urgency of Sancroft the matter was at length pressed 
on the king's notice, and Charles, who gladly seized every 
favourable opportunity of asserting practically the eccle- 
siastical supremacy which he continued to claim, but 
which the House of Commons steadily refused to allow, 
had, by his own authority, directed the bishops and other 
Church dignitaries to make reservations from their in- 
comes which were to be applied to the augmentation of 
the stipends of poor vicars and curates. The Parliament 
demurred a good deal to a mandate given in a manner 
so unconstitutional ; yet the object was so strongly sup- 
ported by the clergy, and therefore so popular in the 
country, that the king's order, objectionable as it was, 
was subsequently confirmed and sanctioned by an Act 
of Parliament, the provisions of which, however, had 
been imperfectly carried out, the persons whose incomes 
it affected having refused or neglected to obey it. 

Sancroft had this matter much at heart. In the 
situations he had filled before his nomination to the 
primacy, he had become acquainted with the full ex- 
tent of the evil which the Act was intended to remedy, 
and had moved in the matter earnestly but ineffectually. 
Now that he was primate he acted more energetically 
and with better results. He sent letters to his suffragans, 
which he directed them, in their turn, to transmit to 
their deans, archdeacons, and prebendaries, strictly en- 
joining them to put the Act in force, and punctually 
and effectually carry out its requirements ; and after- 
wards he directed that all bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons should send him particulars of. all the augmen- 
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tations made by them or their predecessors, with the 
names of the parishes relieved and the sums received 
for the use of their incumbents, subscribed with their 
own hands, that he might know what had been done 
with regard to the matter throughout the whole kingdom, 
thus anticipating to some considerable extent by a 
stretch of his own authority the action of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in the present day, and providing 
a remedy for a great evil which at that time was tolerably 
efficacious. 

In this and in various other ways did Sancroft employ 
the authority of his office in improving the efficiency of 
the Church and raising the character of her ministers. 
It is true that when he began to exert his primatial 
authority in a way that interfered with the temporal 
interests of some of the wealthier clergy, he found it 
was much more limited than it was generally supposed 
to be. But at that time its limits had not been brought 
into question, nor had the powers of the primate been 
fully ascertained or clearly defined, and therefore claims 
that had not been subjected to a legal test were often 
admitted without much examination. 

We who have lived to see how powerless the law of 
the Church often is for the enforcement of discipline, 
can appreciate the difficulties with which Sancroft had to 
contend in endeavouring to compel recalcitrant dignita- 
ries to discharge the duties of their various offices faith- 
fully, even when those duties were enforced on them by 
special legislative enactments. But the aims of Sancroft 
were so evidently right, he carried with him so entirely 
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the sympathy and support of the great body of the 
clergy and laity of the kingdom, that he was enabled 
to rule his diocese and his province much more success- 
fully than many of his predecessors and successors, who, 
although men of greater ability, did not succeed as fully 
as he had done in enlisting sympathy and support by 
the singleness of their aims and the patent honesty of 
their intentions. 

Meanwhile, the Protestant part of the nation began 
to be seriously alarmed by the Romish proclivities which 
the Duke of York displayed with offensive and impolitic 
openness, and began to regard as the head of their party 
William of Orange, the Stadtholder of Holland, who, as 
the husband of the eldest daughter of the duke, would 
probably at some future time occupy the throne, and 
therefore might without impropriety offer his opinion on 
questions of grave importance, in the proper solution of 
which he had a kind of reversionary interest, especially 
if they were questions that might be regarded as involv- 
ing the stability of his wife's throne — questions which 
the imprudence of his father-in-law had suddenly brought 
into most unexpected prominence. 

He was also carrying on a correspondence with the 
leaders of the Protestant party, who were openly or 
secretly agitating for the exclusion of the duke his 
father-in-law from the succession to the throne, either by 
appointing the Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of 
the king, to succeed his father, by substituting William 
for him, or, by the appointment of a regency in the place 
of James, to get rid of the danger. All these designs 
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were favoured and supported by a large number of the 
leading nobility. Of course the first was strongly opposed 
by William, who was generally regarded, and justly too, 
as the leader of the Protestant party, not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout the whole of Europe. Thus he 
was engaged in a very active correspondence with many 
of the English ncbility and gentry. 

He did not probably at this time contemplate any 
alteration in the succession, but was disposed to wait 
patiently for the death of his father-in-law, and in the 
mean time aimed at forcing the English Government 
to take its place in the confederacy of which he was the 
leader, and whose great aim and object was to curb the 
ambition of the French monarch. One great obstacle 
in the way of the success of his designs was the attitude 
assumed by the Church of England, which, while sym- 
pathizing strongly with William in many of his views and 
opinions, was still faithful to its favourite doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience to the will of the sovereign, and offered 
a steady resistance to all the efforts that were made to set 
aside James. It was therefore a matter of the highest im- 
portance to William to induce the Church to support him 
in his designs, and with this view there was no man whose 
co-operation was so needful to him as that of Sancroft, 
who by his prejudices, his opinions, and, above all, by his 
position as primate, was perhaps better able than any 
other person in the kingdom to influence the course of 
the English Church in the important struggle which was 
visibly coming to a head. It was probably with a view 
to securing his powerful aid that Dr. Covel, who was 
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then chaplain to the Princess of Orange, tried to draw 
him into a correspondence on the very important ques- 
tion of effecting a union between the Church of England 
and the foreign Protestant Churches. 

The following reply to Dr. Covel shows the spirit in 
which Sancroft met the overture thus made to him. 
u Whatever becomes of your project, or mine, or any par- 
ticular scheme, I can by no means, as our brethren seem 
to do, give up the whole Protestant cause as lost and 
desperate and ready to breathe its last. No ! God 
hath by the Reformation kindled and set up a light in 
Christendom which I am fully persuaded shall never be 
extinguished. Heaven and earth passeth away, but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever." This short extract 
is valuable, showing as it does that schemes of the nature 
referred to were rife towards the end of the reign of 
Charles II. ; that one of these projects had been devised 
by Sancroft and another by William, whose mouthpiece 
this Dr. Covel probably was, and who felt very strongly 
the religious and political importance of confederating 
the Protestants of Europe in one great body against that 
powerful communion which they all regarded as their 
common foe, and against Louis XIV. its self- constituted 
champion. 

Meanwhile, the struggle was going on in England. 
A great effort was made to exclude James from the 
throne, and it had proved so far successful that he had 
been compelled to relinquish his office of Lord High 
Admiral, and to leave the kingdom, though he sub- 
sequently returned to Scotland, where he exercised 
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vice-regal power. A Bill for excluding him from the 
succession was brought in, and was only prevented from 
being carried by the eloquence of Lord Halifax and the 
support which the English Church, true even in this 
extremity to her loyal doctrines, gave to James. Thus 
leaving him at liberty to mount the throne unfettered by 
any of those restrictions which the Protestant party 
sought to impose on him. 

In the midst of the struggles which were being 
carried on with regard to the securities which should 
be given to the nation against the abuse of authority 
by a Popish sovereign, the profligate and unprincipled 
trifler who since the year 1660 had directed the destinies 
of this country, was suddenly seized with an attack — 
probably of apoplexy — which threatened the most serious 
consequences, and at length was evidently about to 
terminate in his death. The archbishop, attended by 
several of his suffragans, gathered round the bed of the 
dying monarch and offered up the prayers contained in 
the Anglican office for the visitation of the sick. Charles 
received their exhortations with his usual urbanity, and 
seemed to join in the supplications that were offered 
up in his behalf. Two of the bishops then, in accord- 
ance with the directions contained in the service they 
were using, exhorted him to make a special confession 
of his sins. But Ken, who, from his general High 
Church proclivities, might have been expected to sup- 
port them in the exhortation, knowing probably how 
little edifying that confession was likely to be, and 
feeling that if heard it would both last a long time and 
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contain much which it was very undesirable should be 
heard by the promiscuous assemblage of men and 
women that crowded the chamber of the dying king, 
interfered, saying that the confession, though permitted, 
was not a matter of obligation ; and then addressing 
himself to Charles, he said, " Sire, are you sorry for the 
sins you have committed ? " and on receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, he pronounced over the dying king that 
strong and solemn form of absolution which the Angli- 
can Church still retains in her service for the visitation 
of the sick, and addressed him in a strain of eloquent 
earnestness that awed and impressed all who were 
present in the chamber of death. 

Still, the king seemed to be uneasy, as though he 
wanted something more. The bishops pressed the dying 
man to receive the sacrament according to the form of 
their Church, but he evaded compliance with this desire. 
The Duke of York, who was in the secret of his religious 
opinions, and was standing close to the bedside, whispered 
to him, " Shall I send for a priest ? " " For God's sake 
do, brother ; and quickly, too," was the reply of the dying 
man. There was some difficulty in finding one, and 
still more in obtaining all the paraphernalia necessary 
to the celebration of the sacrament according to the 
Roman rite. Any priest administering the sacrament 
to the dying monarch would run the risk of incurring 
serious and perhaps even capital penalties. At length 
search was made for one Huddleston, a priest who 
had saved the king's life after the battle of Worcester, 
and in recompense of that service had been specially 
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exempted by name from all the penal statutes against 
Roman Catholics that had passed during the reign of 
Charles. This man having been found, with some diffi- 
culty the room was cleared of all except a few who 
were in the secret of the king's real religious beliefs. 
Huddleston administered to Charles the last rites of the 
Roman Church. The bishops and courtiers were then 
re-admitted. All traces of what had occurred during 
their exclusion from the chamber of death had been 
removed, and Charles soon after drew his last breath. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JAMES II. 

For some time after the demise of his brother, James 
was in a state of much alarm and anxiety. It was true 
that he had gained a great victory in the legislature, 
but it still remained to be seen how his accession to 
the throne would be endured by that vast majority of 
his subjects who held his religion in detestation, and 
regarded all who adhered to it as idolaters, if not as 
adherents of Antichrist. A very small proportion of 
them would suffice to overthrow his army, and place 
Monmouth or Mary on the throne of these realms. He 
therefore gave orders at once for placing sentinels, and 
putting the various parts of the city and elsewhere in 
a posture that would prevent them from being carried 
by any sudden attack that might be made on them by 
the partizans and followers of those who had attempted 
to bring about his exclusion. Then, overwhelmed with 
fatigue, he retired for a short time to rest. He was 
soon aroused from his slumbers, in order that he might 
receive the formal announcement of his proclamation. 
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• 

The accession of James II. was an anxious moment 
for the clergy and laity of the English Church. Bowing 
to an authority that hitherto had always been exerted 
in their favour, they had, indeed, offered a steady oppo- 
sition to every attempt that had been made to exclude 
him from the throne on account of his profession of 
the Roman Catholic religion ; they had gloried in the 
constancy with which they had stood by him against 
all the efforts that had been made by Puritans and 
Presbyterians to prevent him from being proclaimed. 
And though he belonged to a dreaded and detested 
communion, he was the undoubted heir to the throne, 
and as such, on their principles, had a right to claim 
their support Accordingly, a body of the bishops and 
clergy of the Church, with Sancroft at their head, ac- 
companied the members of the Privy Council who came 
to announce to the king his undisputed accession. 

James then delivered an address, in which he promised 
to maintain and support the Established Church in the 
possession of all its privileges. Whether it was that the 
king's speech roused the spontaneous enthusiasm of San- 
croft and his suffragans, or whether the proceeding was 
suggested to him by James, who was naturally desirous 
to conciliate to himself and to parade before his subjects 
all the support he could, certain it is that the bishops took 
a step which was quite unprecedented, by preparing and 
presenting to the new monarch — in the name of them- 
selves, of their absent episcopal brethren, and the whole 
state of the clergy — an address filled with the warmest 
expressions of duty, devotion, and loyalty. When the 
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coronation took place, Sancroft officiated at it, and even 
stretched his complacency so far as to consent to the 
omission on this occasion of the communion office, 
which on all former occasions had formed the most 
prominent part of the ceremonial, but of which the 
opinions of the new king and queen prevented them from 
partaking, though they did not object to the other parts 
of the service. We are told that this omission after- 

• 

wards preyed on Sancroft's sensitive mind, and caused 
him much remorse. It is difficult to understand why 
it should have had such an effect Some zealous Pro- 
testants thought that he ought to have refused to 
officiate at all at the coronation of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign ; but surely no reasonable being would con- 
tend that he was bound to attempt to force the Anglican 
rite on persons who thought of it as James and his 
consort did, and it seems to me that, considering the 
opinions that Sancroft held and the circumstances in 
which he was placed, instead of feeling shame and 
remorse because he had not insisted that James and 
his consort should partake of the sacrament, he ought 
rather to have rejoiced that he had escaped being called 
on to perform an act which the king, the queen, and 
he himself also, must have regarded as a profanation 
of the sacrament. 

But though James on the occasion of his coronation 
conformed to the rite of the Church in which he was 
born, yet he very soon showed that all his preferences 
were reserved for that Church to which he had been 
converted. He not only caused its services to be openly 
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celebrated in his palace at Whitehall ; he not only dili- 
gently attended those services himself in state, but he 
made it to be seen that he expected his servants to follow 
the example thus set to them, and that the surest way 
to win his favour was to embrace his religion. 

The king was no doubt perfectly sincere when, at the 
commencement of his reign, he solemnly promised that 
he would protect and defend that Church to which he 
owed his throne, and whose loyalty he expected would 
be proof against every trial to which he might think 
proper to subject it. Besides, believing firmly in the 
truth of the Roman Catholic religion, he thought that in 
the situation he now occupied it would be no very diffi- 
cult matter to bring about the conversion of a large 
number of his subjects to what he supposed to be the 
truth. He thought that when the arguments in favour 
of Romanism, which seemed to him to be so conclusive, 
came before his subjects, backed by the recommendation 
of their sovereign, they were certain to prevail, and he 
expected that the conversion of his subjects to the reli- 
gion he had himself embraced would prove to be a very 
easy matter. He also regarded the royal supremacy as 
involving a sort of right on behalf of the sovereign to 
dictate to his subjects, as Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
had done, their religious beliefs and practices. And he 
Jioped that he should meet with no difficulty in per- 
suading the High Church bishops and clergy who were 
generally, though falsely, accused of a leaning towards 
Popery, because they did not renounce all the practices 
of the Romish Church. His first step was to put before 
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Sancroft and other zealous Anglicans a paper which had 
been found in the strong box of Charles II., containing 
the arguments that were generally employed by the 
advocates of that religious system, and from which it 
was inferred, and probably with truth, that Charles II. 
had embraced it ; and he challenged Sancroft to give 
an answer to the arguments this document contained, 
promising that, if the answer were conclusive, he would 
comply with his often expressed desire and return into 
the communion of the Church of England ; and not con- 
tent with displaying these proofs of the insincerity and 
hypocrisy of his deceased brother, he had them printed, 
and himself distributed them freely to the crowds that 
surrounded his carriage when he went out. He soon 
found, however, that the arguments thus profusely cir- 
culated produced no effects. If the ministers of the 
Church professed a warm loyalty to his person and 
his office, they despised and detested his religion ; and 
although they still continued zealously to teach the 
people committed to their care "to submit themselves 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, whether 
to the king as supreme, of unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment of evildoers, 
and for the praise of them that do well," yet, when 
they were required to be silent with regard to the king's 
proceedings, and, at least, to treat his religious opinions 
with respect and deference, they maintained that they 
could no longer be silent without a sinful dereliction of 
duty, and that a crisis had arrived which forced them to 
choose whether they would obey God rather than man. 
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And as the news of what was doing in London and its 
immediate vicinity spread through the country ; as the 
monks and friars, for the first time since the reign of 
Queen Mary, began to appear in the streets of the me- 
tropolis and the other great towns of the kingdom, 
arrayed in the habits of their respective orders, loud and 
earnest denunciations of Popery resounded from almost 
every pulpit in the kingdom, and were often couched in 
language highly offensive to the king and insulting to 
his religion. 

It should be remembered, in justice to James, that he 
had been brought up as a sailor, and had spent a great 
part of his life among sailors, and displayed many of the 
vices and virtues that in his day belonged to that pro- 
fession in an eminent degree. He was coarse almost to 
brutality in his language and manners, and especially 
ignorant of all that it concerned the monarch of a country 
such as that which he was called to rule to be acquainted 
with. His ideas with regard to the government of men 
and the exercise of authority were drawn from the 
quarter-deck, at a time when the occupants of that posi- 
tion were grossly ignorant and proud of their ignorance. 
He had therefore no notion of governing the country 
over whose destinies he was summoned to preside, except 
by physical force. He was continually repeating that 
his father had brought everything to ruin by the conces- 
sions he had made, and therefore he was resolved to 
make no concessions whatever. He was very easily 
duped and very open to flattery. If he is to be blamed 
for giving his confidence to scoundrels like Sunderland 
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and brutes like Jeffreys, it should be remembered that 
both of these worthies had been introduced into office 
through the carelessness of his brother, and that they 
were neither more unprincipled nor more cruel than 
many of their predecessors in office. That he was 
honest, brave, and sincere admits of no doubt. Indeed, 
the tenacity with which he clung to his religious opinions, 
not only throughout his short reign, but also after its 
unfortunate termination, shows that he possessed these 
qualities in a degree that was very unusual in his day. 
There can be little doubt that even after his flight into 
France he could not have been prevented from recovering 
his throne if he had only been brought to profess himself 
a member of the Anglican Church, and to act up to the 
assurances he had given at his accession. Indeed, it is 
difficult to say which of the two was the most completely 
unfitted to be the head of the English Church — the pro- 
fligate hypocrite who scoffed at all religions, and in his 
few lucid moments of penitence and reflection preferred 
that of the Roman Catholics, or the man who ostenta- 
tiously and insultingly upheld a religion which ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of his subjects regarded as 
blasphemous and idolatrous. 

Ye teach of these men in his turn appointed the 
bishops, every one of whom had been placed on the 
bench either by Charles or James ; and the latter 
interfered in the internal affairs of the Church of which 
he was the supreme head in a manner in which none of 
his predecessors since the time of Mary would have 
ventured to have done. 
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Certainly the conduct of James caused more scandal, 
but more real danger probably arose from the insidious 
manner in which Charles carried on a carefully concealed 
and well-concerted plan for the introduction of Popery 
into this country by the aid of French troops, to be 
brought over whenever Charles might think that the 
time had arrived when the country was ripe for the 
introduction of Popery and Despotism. 

Perhaps the open foe was a more honourable and, 
even, a less dangerous adversary than the man who, at 
the very time when he was making loud protestations 
of his zeal for the Protestant cause, was secretly plotting 
its overthrow. 

Charles was an unprincipled dissembler; James, an 
honest, well-intentioned, obstinate, harsh man, placed in 
a situation of great difficulty for which he was entirely 
unqualified. That he should sooner or later come into 
collision with some large bodies of his subjects was 
inevitable. His strong religious opinions and zealous 
religious partisanship brought him into decided antago- 
nism with almost all of them, but especially with the 
body which at that time was by far the most powerful 
in the kingdom — the clergy and zealous laity of the 
Church of England — that is to say, with nine-tenths of 
his subjects. 

It would be unjust and untrue to say that the fault 
in this matter was exclusively on the side of James. 
That he acted most unwisely there can be no doubt 
whatever, but he was less in the wrong than most of his 
opponents. He had a sincere desire to extend liberty 
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of conscience to men of all creeds, and a grand oppor- 
tunity for obtaining it was afforded him. Unfortunately, 
however, instead of being content with seeking to obtain 
an equal toleration for both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Nonconformists, which was what he professed 
to desire, he now let it be seen that he intended to claim 
less than a fair toleration for Protestants, and more than 
a fair toleration for Roman Catholics. 

If he had only had to do with none but reasonable 
men, such as Tillotson and Stillingfleet, he might, 
perhaps, have been induced to keep within the bounds of 
a due moderation. But the folly of James came into 
direct collision with equal or even greater folly, and 
thus there arose on the one side and the other a violent 
party feeling by which James was carried away, and 
which precipitated him into the commission of acts 
which even his judgment, wrong-headed as he was, would 
on cool reflection have disapproved. Thus, instead of 
being the arbitrator between contending factions, he 
became the heated leader of one party, and that one 
the weakest both in intellect and in numbers, not pro- 
bably comprehending a hundredth part of the nation. 
Exasperated by the strong and growing feeling that pre- 
vailed against his religion, he attempted to silence the 
preachers of Protestantism, on the ground that they 
were attacking his opinions in a highly disrespectful 
manner. This might perhaps have been a fair and 
wise proceeding, if he had imposed on the preachers of 
Catholicism the same restraints that he imposed on the 
preachers of Protestantism ; but while the latter had full 
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licence to attack the former were strictly forbidden to 
defend. 

However, at the commencement of his reign James 
showed a decided disposition to support the Church and 
crush the Nonconformists. In doing so he seems to 
have been only carrying out the policy which had pre- 
vailed during the reign of his brother, not with due 
moderation, but with all the violence of a heated parti- 
zanship. James at this period probably allowed himself 
to be influenced by the advice of servile sycophants such 
as Sunderland, or violent and intolerant bigots like 
Petre, or such unprincipled preferment hunters as the 
infamous Jeffreys, in whom he seemed to place unlimited 
confidence, and whom he had raised from the position 
of Lord Chief Justice, for which he was quite unfit, 
to that of Lord Chancellor. 

To give an idea of the justice that was meted to 
Nonconformists at the time of James* accession to the 
throne, and how unjustly they were treated, we give a 
brief abstract of the trial of Baxter — one of the most 
learned and pious of the Nonconformist divines — a man 
who, as we have already seen, had been chaplain to 
Charles II. and had been offered and declined a 
bishopric. 

Baxter was ill, and his counsel moved that his trial 
might be deferred. The Chief Justice angrily replied, 
" I will not give him a minute's time more to save his 
life. We have had to do with other sorts of persons, but 
now we have a saint to deal with, and I know how to 
deal with saints as well as sinners." Pointing to Oates, 
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who was standing in the pillory in Palace Yard, he 
exclaimed, "Yonder stands Oates in the pillory, and 
he says he suffers for the truth, and so does Baxter ; but 
if Baxter did but stand on the other side of the pillory, 
I would say that two of the greatest rogues and rascals 
in the kingdom stood there." 

The charge against Baxter was that he had reflected 
on the bishops of the Church, and so was guilty of 
sedition. 

When Mr. Wallop, one of the counsel for the prisoner, 
opened the case for the defence, the Chief Justice ex- 
claimed, u Mr. Wallop, I observe that you are in all these 
dirty causes, and were it not for you gentlemen of the 
long robe, who should have more wit and honesty than 
to hold up these factious knaves by the chin, we should 
not be at the pass we are." " My lord," said Wallop, " I 
humbly conceive that the passages accused are natural 
deductions from the text." " You humbly conceive " 
(interrupted Jeffreys), " and I humbly conceive ; Swear 
him. Swear him." " My lord," replied Wallop firmly, 
" under favour, I am counsel for the defendant, and if I 
understand either Latin or English the information now 
brought against Mr. Baxter on such slight ground is a 
greater reflection on the Church of England than any- 
thing contained in the book he is accused of." Jeffreys, 
growing more and more impatient, replied, " Sometimes 
you humbly conceive and sometimes you are very posi- 
tive. You talk of your skill in Church history, and of your 
understanding Latin and English ; I think I understand 
something of them as well as you ; but, in short, I must 
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tell you that if you do not understand your duty better 
I shall teach it to you." 

Wallop, finding that it was useless to contend with 
the Chief Justice any longer, sat down, and Rotheram, 
another counsel, who had also been engaged to plead on 
Baxter's behalf, stood up. 

" It is true," said he, " that Mr. Baxter's book contains 
sharp reflections on the bishops of the Church of Rome, 
but it speaks respectfully of the prelates of the Church 
of England." 

" Sir," replied the Chief Justice, " Baxter is an enemy 
to the name and to the thing, the office and the person 
of bishops." 

Rotheram added that Baxter frequently attended 
divine service, went to the sacrament and persuaded 
others to do so, as was certainly and publicly known ; 
and had in the very book for the publication of which 
he had been called in question, spoken very moderately 
and honourably of the bishops of the Church of England. 

Baxter added, " My lord, I have been so moderate 
with respect to the Church of England that I have in- 
curred the censure of many of the Dissenters on that 
account." 

" Baxter for bishops ! " exclaimed the Chief Justice ; 
" that's a merry conceit indeed ; turn to it, turn to it." 

Rotheram accordingly turned to a passage, in which 
it was said that great respect is due to those truly called 
to be bishops among us. 

"Aye," interrupted Jeffreys, "that's your Presbyte- 
rian cant — ' truly called to be bishops ! ' — that means 
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himself and such rascals called to be Bishops of Kidder- 
minster and such other places — bishops set apart by 
such factious, snivelling Presbyterians as himself; a 
Kidderminster bishop, he means." 

When Baxter attempted to say a few words on his 
own behalf, Jeffreys, becoming furious, exclaimed — 

" Richard, thou art an old knave ; thou hast written 
books enough to load a cart, every one as full of sedi- 
tion, I might say treason, as an egg is full of meat. 
Hadst thou been whipped out of the writing trade forty 
years ago, it had been happy. Thou pretendest to be a 
preacher of the Gospel of peace, and thou hast one foot 
in the grave. Tis time for thee to begin to think what 
account thou intendest to give. But leave thee to thy- 
self, and I see thou wilt go on as thou hast begun ; but 
by the grace of God I will look after thee. I know thou 
hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of the 
brotherhood in corners waiting to see what will become 
of their mighty Don, and a doctor of the party (Dr. 
Bates) at your elbow, but by the grace of Almighty God 
I will crush you all." 

Rotheram was forced to sit down, as his senior 
Wallop had done before him. Then Allwood stood up. 
He held his own more pertinaciously against the inter- 
ruptions and brow-beatings of the Chief Justice, but he 
was at length obliged to yield as the other counsel had 
done before him. The two others were silent ; no doubt 
they thought it best not to irritate any further a judge 
who raved and raged more like a furious wild beast than 
an impartial administrator of justice. 
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Baxter then once more interposed. " I think, my 
lord," he said, " that I can clearly answer all that is laid 
to my charge." Then pulling out a written defence he 
attempted to read it, but the Chief Justice would not 
listen to a word. 

The summing up was a long and violent tirade 
against Baxter, the greater part of which was ridicu- 
lously false and scandalously insulting. At the con- 
clusion of it Baxter said to the Chief Justice, " Do you 
think that any jury will pretend to pass a verdict on me 
upon such a trial ? " 

" Aye," was the reply, " I'll warrant you ; don't 
trouble yourself about that." The opinion of the Chief 
Justice proved to be correct. The jury promptly found 
Baxter guilty. He was sentenced to pay a fine of five 
hundred marks, to lie in prison till it was paid, and be 
bound to his good behaviour for seven years. Such was 
the treatment which the most eminent among the Non- 
conformists received in what was then called a court of 
justice, and such the man who was chosen to be the 
keeper of the king's conscience. 

The reason why Charles and James permitted such 
scenes to be enacted probably was that they hoped to 
drive the Protestant Nonconformists into the arms of the 
Roman Catholic Nonconformists. This had certainly 
been the policy of Charles, and was carried on under the 
new sovereign, who determined to obtain the repeal of 
the Test Act, if possible, with the sanction and con- 
nivance of Parliament, or, if that was refused, then with- 
out its assent, by virtue of the dispensing power which 
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had been exercised by some of his predecessors, and 
which, though it had been formally renounced by 
Charles, and condemned by the legislature, James 
affirmed to be an essential part of the royal prerogative. 

On the strength of this supposed right, he published 
his celebrated declaration of liberty of conscience, which 
was a programme of the policy he intended to adopt, 
declaring that he would not retain any in his service 
who were not willing to assist him in carrying out the 
policy which the declaration proclaimed, and he at once 
proceeded to obtain a colourable legal sanction for the 
dispensing power that he claimed by a collusive trial, 
at which an ignorant and corrupt judge, appointed on 
account of his known subserviency, gave a decision in 
his favour. 

The first use which James made of the power 
obtained by these means was such as no one would now 
blame, though it was strongly censured at the time. 
Under circumstances that we shall presently have oc- 
casion to dwell on more at length, he released from the 
imprisonment to which they had been condemned for 
their religious opinions 1500 Quakers and a very much 
larger number of Roman Catholics. Still he left a con- 
siderable number of other Nonconformists to languish 
in jail. This was, no doubt, partly because they had 
not, as the Quakers and Catholics had, friends at court 
to call special attention to their wrongs and sufferings, 
but still more, perhaps, because at this period he thought 
of following the policy of his brother, who had allowed 
the Protestant Nonconformists to remain under persecu- 
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tion in the hope that the sufferings they endured would 
lead them to combine with the Popish recusants in a 
general demand for civil and religious liberty. He also 
took the more questionable step of admitting into the 
army a large number of Roman Catholic officers. 

Still, had he stopped there he probably would have 
succeeded in his efforts to obtain liberty of conscience 
for his co-religionists. But not content with the success 
that had thus far attended his proceedings, he deter- 
mined to extend the exercise of his dispensing power 
to the universities and the Church. He argued that 
the revenues by which they were supported had been 
given by Roman Catholics, and that it was monstrous 
that they should be entirely excluded from institutions 
which owed their very existence to the pious liberality 
of their Roman Catholic ancestors. 

Acting on these views, he allowed a clergyman, 
named Edward Schlater, a pretended convert to Popery, 
to retain two livings ; Obadiah Walker, a man of consi- 
derable learning but an avowed Papist, was chosen to 
be master of University College, Oxford, and had the 
mass openly celebrated in his apartments ; John 
Massey, a man of doubtful character and Roman 
Catholic opinions, was appointed Dean of Christchurch, 
and thus placed in the most important post in the uni- 
versity ; and the sees of Oxford and Chester were filled 
by Parker and Cartwright, men of some ability, and in 
many respects as well fitted to fill the office of bishop as 
most of those who had been appointed to it, but having 
a strong leaning toward Popery. These appointments 
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roused a feeling in the country of which it is difficult for 
the men of the present day to entertain an adequate con- 
ception, but of which some faint idea may be formed by 
those who are old enough to remember the feeling that 
existed in this country while the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation was being carried on. 

Whatever opinion may be formed with regard to the 
wisdom of James's proceedings, there is no just reason 
to doubt the honesty of his intentions. Nothing proves 
this more fully to my mind than the relations he main- 
tained with the celebrated Quaker, William Penn. Penn 
was the son of Admiral Penn, with whom James had 
served as a sailor. He had received his naval education 
under him, and seems to have entertained a very high 
regard for him. The Admiral repaid the esteem of 
James with a warm loyalty, left him by his will a con- 
siderable sum of money, and placed his Quaker son 
under his guardianship. At the time of the Admiral's 
death a considerable sum of money was due to him from 
the crown, and Charles, who was in great need of money, 
readily consented to an offer which Penn made to him to 
take a large grant of unproductive land in exchange for 
the debt 

Penn had been led to make this offer by a desire 
to find a home in the new world for those who, with 
him, claimed for themselves, and were willing to extend 
to others, that full liberty of conscience which was 
nowhere to be obtained in the old world, but which he 
hoped to be able in the new world to establish in all its 
completeness. 
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Charles readily consented to exchange useless land 
for useful gold, especially as in doing so he gratified the 
son of one who stood high in his favour. Penn pro- 
posed to call his new acquisition Sylvania, on account 
of the extensive forests and wide spreading trees with 
which it was almost entirely covered. 

Charles, however, politely insisted that it should be 
called Pennsylvania, in honour of its proprietor. Penn 
at once took possession of his vast but unproductive 
property, and proceeded to found on it a new colony 
which should be governed on principles of pure justice 
and philanthropy. These principles he not only carried 
out in his own colony, but applied them also to all his 
dealings with the various Indian tribes, whose territories 
were conterminous with the state he had acquired. 
He embodied them in articles which he laid down for 
the regulation of his own property, and in a letter 
which he sent the Indian tribes, he explained to them 
the manner in » which he intended to act in all his future 
relations with them, as the following extracts from these 
documents will sufficiently show. 

The documents themselves, as well as the success 
which under prodigious difficulties both from opponents 
in America and enemies in England attended Penn's 
efforts, show that few men have ever lived to whom 
the much abused title of statesman can be applied with 
more justice than to William Penn, who without armies 
or navies, and without weapons of offence or defence, 
succeeded in founding and governing a large colony, 
and regulating its domestic and foreign relations in a 
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manner that, notwithstanding interference to which we 
have referred, would probably have been perfectly 
successful 

" Art I. In reverence to God the Father of life and 
spirit, the Author as well as Object of all divine know- 
ledge, faith, and worship, I do for me and mine declare 
and establish for the first fundamental of the government 
of this country, that every person that doth or shall 
reside therein shall have and enjoy the full possession of 
his or her faith, and exercise of worship towards God in 
such way and manner as every, such person shall in con- 
science believe is most acceptable to God. And so long 
as every such person useth not this Christian liberty to 
licentiousness, or the destruction of others, that is to say 
to speak loosely and profanely or contemptuously of 
God, Christ, or Holy Scriptures, or religion, or commit 
any moral evil or injury against others in their conversa- 
tion, he or she shall be protected in the enjoyment of the 
aforesaid Christian liberty by the civil magistrate." 

The principles embodied in this article were those 
which Penn had always taught, and which he laboured to 
impress both on his own people and on the Indians who 
inhabited the country in which his territory was situated 
To them he addressed a letter, which, as it explains the 
principles on which he invariably acted towards them on 
all occasions, I lay before the reader — 

" London, the 18th of the 8th month, 1681. 

* " My friends, — There is a great Power that both made 
the world and all things therein, to whom you and I and 

L 
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all people owe their being, and to whom you and I must 
one day give an account for all that we do in the world. 
This great God hath written His law in our hearts, by 
which we are commanded to love and help and do good 
to one another, and not to do harm and mischief one 
unto another. 

" Now this great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your part of the world, and the king of 
the country where I live hath given me a great pro- 
vince therein. But I desire to enjoy it with your love 
and consent, that we may always live together as neigh- 
bours and friends. Else what would the great God do to 
us ; who hath made us not to devour and destroy one 
another, but to live soberly and kindly together in the 
world ? Now I would have you well observe that I am 
sensible of the unkindness and injustice that hath been 
too much exercised towards you by the people of these 
parts of the world, who have sought themselves, and to 
make great advantages by you rather than to be ex- 
amples of justice and goodness unto you, which I hear 
hath been matter of trouble to you, and caused great 
grudgings and animosities, sometimes to the shedding of 
blood, which hath made the great God angry. 

" But I am not such a man, as is well known in my own 
country. I have great love and regard towards you, and 
I desire to win and gain your friendship by a kind, just, 
and peaceable life ; and the people I send are of the same 
mind, and shall in all things behave themselves accord- 
ingly. And if in anything any shall offend you and your 
people, you shall have a full and speedy satisfaction for 
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the same by an equal number of just men on both sides, 
that by no means you may have just occasion of being 
offended against them. I shall shortly come to you my- 
self, at what time we may more largely and freely confer 
and discourse of these matters. In the mean time I have 
sent my commissioners to treat with you about land, and 
a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be kind to 
them and the people, and receive these presents and 
tokens which I have sent you as a testimony of my 
good will to you, and my resolution to live justly, peace- 
ably, and friendly with you. 

" I am your loving friend, 

« W. Penn." 

When Penn returned to England after having settled 
his colony in the manner we have seen, he waited on 
James, who by this time had ascended the throne, to lay 
before him an account of the cruelties that were being 
exercised against the Nonconformists under the opera- 
tion of the persecuting laws that had been enacted in 
the reign of Charles, and which had hitherto been very 
rigorously enforced. It was through the influence that 
these representations had on James that, as we have 
already had occasion to mention, 1500 Quakers and a 
still larger number of Roman Catholics, who were under 
confinement on account of their religious opinions, 
were set at liberty. James felt that there was not 
the slightest danger that his Government would be 
altered either by Quakers or Roman Catholics. 

But Penn was not contented with having gained this 
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point. He wanted to convince James that he might 
without danger, and indeed with a great gain of strength 
to his Government, carry the indulgence he had shown 
much farther by extending it to Nonconformists of all 
denominations. James, who had received Penn with 
great cordiality, and had followed his advice to such 
an extent as we have seen, listened attentively to his 
arguments in favour of general toleration, and began 
to act on them very freely. 

Unfortunately, however, for himself and for the cause 
of religious liberty in this kingdom, there were other and 
very different advisers to whose representations he also 
listened. He allowed himself to be much influenced by 
the little coterie of violent Roman Catholics of which 
Father Petre was the mouth-piece and the treacherous 
Earl of Sunderland was the tool. 

Carried hither and thither by these contradictory in- 
fluences, he determined to silence those clergymen who 
were continually abusing his religion and thereby under- 
mining his authority, and he was thus led to enter with 
passionate violence into the schemes of his Roman 
Catholic advisers, and more especially of those among 
them who offered him the most violent counsels and 
were prepared to run every risk in carrying out the 
advice they gave him, and so urged him forward on a 
course which the more prudent of his co-religionists 
justly feared would end in his overthrow and the ruin in 
this country of the religion he had embraced. 

He began his career of folly by republishing direc- 
tions which had been issued in the reign of his brother, 
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by which the clergy were prohibited from preaching on 
controversial topics. This prohibition had proved 
altogether ineffectual when coming from Charles, who, 
at the time of its issue, was generally believed to be a 
zealous Protestant It was little likely to be better 
obeyed when it proceeded from an avowed Papist, and 
was obviously intended to favour the propagation of 
the abhorred doctrines of Popery. By this means, 
instead of stopping the preaching of controversial doc- 
trines, James only caused the clergy to preach them 
more frequently and more earnestly than ever, and 
thus effectually prevented the calm and dispassionate 
consideration of those principles of toleration which he 
had learnt from Penn, and which, if they had only been 
introduced with a little more prudence, might have 
obtained general support and acceptance. 

But James obstinately set himself not to yield any- 
thing until he had brought matters to such a point that 
he found himself obliged to yield everything, and so 
gave way when it was too late. He kept on repeating 
his favourite maxim that concession had been the ruin 
of his father and that he would concede nothing. He 
determined to impose his directions on the clergy, 
and the more strenuously he insisted on obedience to 
them the more firmly and generally did they resist. 
To force his views on ten thousand men of education, 
who regarded themselves as bound in honour and con- 
science to withstand them, was an height of folly 
amounting almost to insanity. Nevertheless he per* 
sisted. 
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No tribunal was then in existence before which the 
offenders could be tried for their disobedience to the 
king's commands. The Court of High Commission 
which, in his father's time had discharged its functions 
with odious severity, and had perhaps done more than 
anything else to bring about the ruin of both Church 
and king, had been abolished by an Act of the Long 
Parliament, and no one desired the revival of an in- 
stitution which had rendered itself so unpopular that 
even the most violent cavaliers deprecated the thought 
of a return of its tyranny. 

But Jeffreys and some of the Popish parasites by 
whom James was surrounded, and to whose counsels he 
had surrendered his own understanding, advised him 
to revive this obsolete and unpopular tribunal, which they 
maintained had never been legally abolished, and with- 
out which they alleged, with some show of truth, that 
the royal supremacy over the Church could not be ex- 
ercised. They maintained that it was only by issuing 
a new commission of a similar character to that which 
had been abolished that the supreme authority claimed 
for the king over the Church could be exerted. Jeffreys, 
who felt that his credit at court was sinking, suggested 
this plan to save himself from being dismissed, and the 
Jesuits supported his advice as a means of humbling 
the Protestant Church. 

The Commission was accordingly issued. It con- 
tained the names of persons who professed to be friendly 
and even devoted to the Established Church. Lord 
Chancellor Jeffreys was appointed to preside at its sit- 
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tings, and nothing could be determined unless he was 
present and consenting. This regulation was, however, 
annulled, so far at least as the presence of the chancellor 
was concerned. But he was all along the chief authority 
in the commission which had been called into existence 
by his advice. 

The king could reckon confidently on the absolute 
servility of this bold, bad, but able man. With him 
were appointed to sit personages who might be ex- 
pected to discharge with mildness and moderation the 
duties that were imposed on them. They were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, the Lord Chief Justice 
Herbert, the Earl of Rochester, Lord Treasurer, and 
the Earl of Sunderland, Lord President. Great and 
extraordinary powers were conferred on this tribunal. 
Its members were authorized to visit and inspect all 
bishops' dioceses ; to change whatever statutes they 
might think proper to alter, even in colleges which had 
been founded by the bounty of private individuals ; 
to punish, suspend, fine, etc. In a word, all the powers 
that had belonged to the Star Chamber and the Court 
of High Commission, and the exercise of which had 
done more than anything else to bring Charles L to the 
block, were given to it. 

The first blow it received was the refusal of Sancroft 
to take part in its proceedings or to be present at its 
deliberations. He truly alleged his age and infirmities 
as reasons why he desired to be excused from taking his 
place on it. But it is certain that these impediments 
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would not have prevented him from acting on it if he had 
not disapproved the constitution of the court. He had 
very carefully considered the question in all its bearings 
before declining to take his seat, and had obtained legal 
advice as to the consequences that might follow his 
refusal. For his conduct in reference to this matter 
he has been severely censured by Burnet and Macaulay. 
But it is indisputably true that at the time of his appoint- 
ment to a place on the commission he was suffering from 
an illness which would have rendered his presence at it 
highly inconvenient to him, and he would probably have 
been exposed to annoyances which, at the advanced age 
he had then reached, might have been attended with 
very serious consequences. 

That he had other and even stronger reasons for 
declining is perfectly true ; but they did not invalidate 
the force of those he actually gave, and he would only 
have excited the anger of his irascible sovereign, whose 
wrath he sought to propitiate by the use of language 
which might be regarded as servile if we did not make 
due allowance for the almost superstitious veneration 
with which the person and the office of the sovereign 
were at that time regarded by churchmen generally, 
and most especially by the school of divines to which 
Sancroft belonged. 

But his refusal to act under the commission, how- 
ever mildly and respectfully expressed, discredited the 
tribunal throughout the nation and incensed James in 
the highest degree. He knew well the moral effect 
which this refusal would have, and he showed his anger 
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by directing that, for the future, the archbishop should 
not be summoned to attend the meetings of the Privy 
Council, then regarded as the most important body in 
the state, and which was consulted by the king on all 
important questions. "If," said James, bitterly, "his 
Grace of Canterbury is too ill to act under the com- 
mission, it will be a kindness to relieve him from 
taking his place at the council board ; therefore for the 
future let him not be summoned to attend its meetings." 
He did not, however, venture to strike the name of the 
archbishop out of the list of privy councillors, but 
appointed Cartwright, the able Bishop of Chester, to fill 
the place on the commission which the archbishop had 
refused to occupy. 

The king hesitated for a short time before he ventured 
to make use of the odious and unpopular tribunal he 
had brought into existence. There was probably, in 
his secret councils, a struggle between Father Petre 
and his followers on the one hand, and Penn on the 
other. At length, however, the king, irritated by the 
violence of the clergy, determined to make an example 
which he hoped would have the effect of showing them 
that he was resolved to make use of the commission ; 
and the members of that tribunal, acting no doubt 
under instructions they had received, proceeded in their 
work with a degree of violence which must have caused 
Sancroft to congratulate himself on his refusal to sit 
with them. 

The first person brought before them was Sharp, 
then Rector of St. Giles, London, and afterwards Arch- 
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bishop of York. He had preached a sermon in his 
church in which he had used language which the king 
regarded as insulting both to his person and his religion. 
The commissioners took cognizance of the matter, and 
summoning Compton, the Bishop of London, before 
them, ordered him to suspend Sharp until the king's 
pleasure should be known. Compton, in reply to this 
injunction, pleaded that inasmuch as he was the Judge 
before whom Sharp would in the first instance be tried, 
he would be doing a clearly illegal act and rendering 
himself liable to punishment afterwards if he obeyed the 
mandate of the court. He therefore respectfully declined 
to comply with the order. 

This refusal brought on him the anger of the com- 
missioners or of their master. Sharp was overlooked 
and Compton was suspended from his episcopal functions, 
which were exercised by two of his Judges, the Bishops 
of Durham and Rochester. 

Compton, however, though suspended from his 
bishopric, was allowed still to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of his episcopal revenues — an indulgence which 
did not proceed from leniency on the part of the 
king or the commissioners, but from a fear that if the 
matter were brought into the King's Bench (which, if 
the question of suspension from the revenues of the see 
were raised, it doubtless would be), the Judges of that 
court would probably give a decision adverse to the 
authority of the commission, it being known that the 
Chief Justice was convinced of its illegality and would 
act on that conviction if the case came before him. For 
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the present, therefore, the commissioners confined them- 
selves to ecclesiastical censures, and did not attempt to 
punish the bishop by the infliction of fines. 

There can be no doubt that James, acting on the advice 
of Jeffreys, would have remodelled the Court of King's 
Bench by placing at the head of it a more pliant Chief 
Justice than the one who then presided over it, had not 
events occurred, to which we shall presently have occasion 
to refer, and which forced James to hold his hand and to 
endeavour, though too late, to retrace his steps. Mean- 
while Sancroft, though under the displeasure of the king, 
and no longer consulted by him with regard to the dis- 
posal of the higher offices in the Church which were in 
the gift of the crown, continued to offer his recommenda- 
tions of persons who in his opinion were suited to fill 
them as from time to time they became vacant. Amongst 
those whom he thus recommended occurs the name of 
the celebrated Robert South, whom he suggested as a 
suitable person to fill the see of Oxford. But his re- 
commendations were slighted, as he no doubt expected 
that they would be ; yet he still felt it to be his duty to 
continue to offer them. 

Several other arbitrary and tyrannical acts were 
committed by the king, but they belong rather to the 
political than to the ecclesiastical history of our country. 
The consequence of these aggressions on the rights 
of the subject was, that multitudes of those who had 
been vehement partisans of the doctrines of passive 
obedience and of the divine rights of kings began to 
reconsider their theories and to find that a case had 
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occurred which justified resistance to the arbitrary will 
of the sovereign. The clergy, especially, who had, up to 
this time, made the proclamation of these doctrines their 
peculiar boast and glory, became silent with regard to 
them, or descanted on passages of Scripture which con- 
demned idolatry, when they began to find themselves 
threatened by the king and his servile advisers at once 
in their strongest temporal interests, and in their most 
cherished beliefs. A feeling in favour of resolute re- 
sistance was spreading among the clergy, and, by means 
of their preaching and conversation, throughout the 
whole kingdom, and that feeling caused men to turn 
their eyes towards the Prinqe of Orange, the able leader 
of the Protestant party in England and throughout 
Europe. 

The Prince of Orange was naturally watching with 
intense interest the struggle that was going on in Eng- 
land. As his wife was the eldest daughter of James, 
and her father had no male children, she was next in 
succession to the throne. He was therefore interested 
in the struggle that was going on in a threefold capacity, 
first as being a zealous Protestant, next as being the 
husband of Mary, and lastly as being the leader of the 
great struggle which was being carried on throughout 
Europe against the despotic tyranny and exorbitant 
pretensions of the French monarch. The consequence 
was that at the moment we have now reached he was 
carrying on a correspondence, which was daily becoming 
more and more active and earnest, with some of the 
most influential of the nobility and gentry of the king-: 
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dom. It is probable that neither he nor his English 
correspondents anticipated the action which was forced 
on them by the arbitrary folly of James and by the 
course of events. They, no doubt, hoped that the union 
of Protestants in England with Protestants abroad in a 
determined resistance to the tyranny of James would 
prevent further violations of the law on his part, and 
would obtain securities against an exercise of the 
dispensing power which, if unresisted, would make 
the King of England as despotic as the sovereign of 
France. 

It was of the highest importance to those who were 
engaged in carrying out these designs that they should 
obtain the adhesion of Sancroft, both as being at this 
conjuncture looked up to by English Churchmen more 
than any other public man in the kingdom, and as 
probably marked out to be the next victim of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. It was therefore hoped that 
he would readily associate himself with some of the 
chief nobility and most influential personages in the 
kingdom, who were prepared to rally round him, and 
to afford him help and protection whenever the day 
of his danger should arrive. It was, probably, from 
hopes and considerations of this nature that Mary, the 
wife of William, and the daughter of James, acting no 
doubt under her husband's desire, despatched a letter to 
the primate, in which she simply expressed her esteem 
and veneration for his character, but which was probably 
written in the hope of drawing him into the secret 
correspondence which the prince and princess were 
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carrying on with the malcontent party in England, and 
which soon after resulted in the revolution of 1688. 
Sancroft, however, steadily resisted the temptation. He 
not only declined to allow himself to be drawn into the 
correspondence that was being carried on with the 
opponents of James, but refused to take any part what- 
ever in their proceedings. The opinions which he had 
avowed when they seemed to be calculated to promote 
his own interests and those of the Church of which he 
was primate, he still continued to uphold now that they 
were manifestly at variance with both. If he knew any- 
thing at all of what was in contemplation, it was merely 
through vague and uncertain rumours. And he was 
too wary, as well as too loyal, to enter into a conspiracy 
against his sovereign, however much he might disapprove, 
and even feel it his duty to withstand, that sovereign's 
measures. He therefore returned a reply to the letter 
of the princess, which, while characterized by his usual 
courtesy and respect for the royal family, at once put an 
end to the hopes, if any such had been entertained, that 
he would be drawn into uniting himself with those who 
were banded together for the purpose of withstanding 
the king's proceedings. "All we have endured," he 
wrote to the princess in his reply to her letter, " cannot 
in the least shake or alter our steady loyalty to our 
sovereign and the royal family, in the legal succession 
of it ; yet it embitters the very comforts that are left 
us, it blasts all our present joys, and makes us sit down 
with sorrow in dust and ashes." To drive into resist- 
ance a loyalty so strong and persistent was a folly 
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of which, probably, few men would have been guilty ; 
but this was what James seemed to be bent on doing. 
All the projects of resistance that were devised against 
this unfortunate prince would probably have failed if 
he himself had not been their most active and persistent 
promoter. 

The chief aim of the king, at the time of which we 
are now speaking, seems to have been to obtain tolera- 
tion for the Roman Catholics, and to procure their 
admission to several of the higher offices in the Estab- 
lished Church, in the hope that by their assistance and 
exertions the whole nation would ultimately be con- 
verted. It was, however, quite evident, even to his 
understanding, that his object could only be effected by 
the carrying out of that policy which his brother had 
introduced, but had felt it necessary to abandon on 
account of the opposition that was offered to it by the 
great body of the Presbyterians themselves, who refused 
to accept a toleration which they would be obliged 
to share with the Romanists. James, now taking up 
this scheme, determined with characteristic obstinacy to 
carry it through. Its chances of ultimate success were 
small indeed, even if it had been skilfully and discreetly 
managed. It was certain to fail under the manage- 
ment of a person so foolish and headstrong as James, 
who seemed to be bent on rushing on to his ruin. 
In spite of numerous statutes which forbad the 
company of Jesus and other Roman Catholic orders 
from entering the kingdom, the sacrifice of the Mass 
continued to be more and more openly celebrated by 
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them, and monks of all orders, arrayed in their re- 
spective habits, paraded the streets of the metropolis, 
and all the great towns of the kingdom. Instead of 
respecting prejudices, which, however illiberal they might 
be, were the prejudices of nineteen out of every twenty 
of his subjects, and even of those unprincipled men who, 
in the race for power, were urging him to adopt measures 
that were certain to bring about his ruin, James did all 
in his power to exasperate them. At the moment when 
men's minds were violently excited by his previous pro- 
ceedings, he published a declaration in favour of liberty 
of conscience, in which he announced that he intended 
to carry out the views contained in that proclamation 
without obtaining the consent of Parliament to this 
stretch of his prerogative. And in this way he con- 
trived to unite Puritans and their oppressors, Whigs and 
Tories, the friends of civil and religious liberty, with 
the advocates of arbitrary power, in one common league 
of opposition to his proceedings. Nay, many of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, for whose especial benefit 
the declaration had been issued, were so justly afraid of 
the ultimate result of the king's measures, had so keen a 
recollection of the sufferings they endured, and the 
dangers they had run in the evil days of the Popish Plot, 
that they joined in deprecating, and even resisting, a 
policy which seemed likely to procure them present ease 
at the cost of ultimate persecution ; and this expectation 
was not disappointed. 

But we must now return to the proceedings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. 
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Sprat, Crewe, and Cartwright have all of them been 
much blamed for consenting to sit on it, but some of the 
censures which have been pronounced on them seem to 
me to be unjustly severe. They could not refuse with- 
out incurring the displeasure of their sovereign, and 
without disregarding commands which, in common with 
almost the whole body of the clergy, they had all along 
taught and preached that men ought to obey. All of 
them, too, were men of note and mark, and decidedly 
superior to the average bishops of their day. Of Sprat 
even Macaulay speaks in terms of high commendation ; 
to Cartwright we owe a very valuable and interesting 
diary published by the Camden Society ; and of Crewe, 
Pepys, who was a very regular attendant at church, 
and was in the habit of hearing all the best preachers of 
the day, thus writes in his diary of April 5 th, 1667, after 
listening to his sermon preached on that day : " Dr. 
Crewe did make a very pretty, neat, sober, honest 
sermon, and delivered it very readily, decently, and 
gravely, beyond his years, so as I was exceedingly taken 
with it, and I believe the whole chapel. He being but 
young, but his manner of delivery I do like exceed- 
ingly." This is by no means the only occasion on which 
Pepys makes mention of Crewe in terms of high and 
extraordinary commendation. 

James, though decided to proceed, was also anxious 
to gain his ends by legitimate means, and to avoid 
being brought into a contest with the Parliament and 
the nation. He therefore endeavoured to win the 
leading men of both Houses, and invited them to 

M 
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private interviews, in which he plied them with the 
arguments for toleration which Penn had taught him, 
and endeavoured to persuade them to support his 
measures. These closetings, as they were then termed, 
were attended with very little success. James was not 
likely to yield, and the persons whom he thus inter- 
viewed were little disposed to tolerate Romanism, and 
so suspicious of the king's intentions and so thoroughly 
imbued with dread and hatred of his religion, that 
most of them came away from these closetings more 
deeply prejudiced than ever against the king, and more 
determined than before to offer a steady resistance to 
his schemes of toleration. The only result he gained 
was that a few time-servers conformed to his wishes, in 
the hope of obtaining preferment by an outward compli- 
ance with measures which they secretly abhorred, and 
which they did all in their power to frustrate and defeat. 
The failure of the efforts thus made by James did not 
open his eyes to the extent to which the affections and 
confidence of his subjects were being alienated from 
him, or to the danger he was running in consequence of 
their discontent. 

On the 27 th of April, 1688, he republished his declara- 
tion of liberty of conscience ; and on the 4th of May 
in the same year, that is to say only a week later, he 
issued the following order : — 

"At the Court of Whitehall, May 4th. 

" It is this day ordered by His Majesty in Council, 
that His Majesty's late gracious declaration bearing date 
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the twenty-seventh of April last, be read, at the usual 
time of divine service, on the twentieth and twenty- 
seventh of this month, in all churches and chapels within 
the cities of London and Westminster ; on the third and 
tenth of June next in all other churches and chapels 
throughout the kingdom : and it is hereby further ordered 
that the Right Reverend the Bishops cause the said 
declaration to be sent and distributed through their 
several and respective dioceses to be read accordingly." 

The appearance of this document caused great con- 
sternation among the clergy. Each clergyman feared 
that if he resisted he might be crushed by the whole 
weight of the royal authority falling on him through the 
arbitrary action of the dreaded High Commission Court. 
If time had been allowed them for consultation they 
would have soon discovered that there was such a 
unanimity in favour of resistance as would have com- 
pelled even James and Jeffreys to hesitate, and would 
have secured individual clergymen from the vengeance 
of the ill-advised monarch. 

The first question which the clergy had to consider 
in the difficult situation in which they were placed by 
the order that accompanied the proclamation was, 
whether they could reckon on the support of the Noncon- 
formists in case they should determine to disobey the 
king's mandate and refuse to read the declaration in 
their churches. Their position was one of no slight 
difficulty. James put himself forward as the champion 
of civil and religious liberty. There was nothing in the 
declaration which an honest Anglican could not read with 
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a good conscience. He might not like it; he might 
think it calculated to do grievous injury to his Church ; 
but he could hardly allege that it placed him in the 
position of being obliged to say, "I must obey God 
rather than man." On the other hand, James presented 
himself to the Nonconformists as the advocate of prin- 
ciples which many among them had long held, and 
which most of them probably would have joyfully em- 
braced and supported if they had not entertained 
strong suspicions with regard to the king's ulterior 
designs. It was, therefore, difficult to foresee how they 
would act in this great national and religious crisis. 
There could be no doubt as to the course they would 
have taken if the dread of Popery had not paralyzed their 
action. Would they, under existing circumstances, side 
with James, or join the Churchmen in opposing him ? 
That was an all-important question for the clergy at 
this conjuncture, but how were they to obtain an answer 
to it ? Scattered as the Dissenters had been by the 
operation of the Five Mile Act and other penal laws 
passed in the late reign, it was a difficult matter to 
collect their opinions within the brief time that re- 
mained for consultation. The interval was so short that 
there was little time for deliberation, and in most cases 
it seemed that each individual clergyman would have 
to determine at his own risk, and act on his own indi- 
vidual responsibility, not knowing whether he would 
stand alone exposed to the king's rage, or could reckon 
on such an amount of concurrence as would bear 
him practically harmless. However, the clergy of the 
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metropolis had time to assemble, and many of them 
came hastily together to deliberate on the course they 
should determine to pursue. The debate was long and 
doubtful. At one time it seemed likely that the advo- 
cates of passive obedience in London would carry the 
day, and if they had, no doubt their example would 
have been to a great extent followed throughout the 
kingdom ; and so the revolution might have been deferred, 
or, perhaps, even avoided. At this critical conjuncture 
the boldness of one man decided the matter. At the 
time when it seemed that a division would take place 
that would end in a resolution to obey, Edward Fowler, 
Rector of St. Giles, Cripplegate, a clergyman of high 
character and great influence, rose and exclaimed, " Let 
who will read this document, I, for my part, will not" 
This courageous declaration animated the whole assem- 
bly, and they at once pledged themselves one and all to 
follow Fowler's example. The resolution that embodied 
this determination was sent round to the incumbents of 
the London parishes and signed by eighty-five of them. 
Still there was another question that arose, and it 
was regarded as the most important. What will the 
bishops do ? For it was they who would have to bear 
the brunt of the battle, inasmuch as it was to them 
that the order to read the declaration was sent, in 
accordance with the usual practice, that by them it 
might be transmitted to the clergy, with directions 
to read it. Here a tremendous responsibility rested on 
Sancroft, whe, as the head of the Episcopal bench, would 
have to be foremost in acquiescence or resistance, and 
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would give an example to the whole of the Episcopal 
bench ; and the weight of this responsibility was increased 
by the circumstance that the archbishopric of York was 
then vacant. Sancroft, as we have seen, was already 
embroiled with the Court. He knew that a refusal on 
his part to obey would exasperate the king beyond 
measure, and that the order to read the declaration 
would be received with the strongest repugnance, not 
only by the clergy, but also by the overwhelming majority 
of the laity. He had, therefore, to decide whether he 
would obey or resist, with a full knowledge that if he 
should determine to follow the course that was in con- 
sonance with the feelings of the vast majority of his 
fellow Churchmen, the thunderbolts of royal vengeance 
would be launched at his devoted head without his being 
able to foresee whether he would confront them alone, or 
whether he could reckon on the support of his brethren, 
many of whom had imbibed those doctrines of passive 
obedience which he himself had so zealously preached, 
and of which he was still a firm believer; and with 
venal judges and packed juries, it was impossible to 
foresee with what penalties his disobedience to the royal 
order might be visited. There was no time for calling 
together any regular assembly of his suffragans to 
deliberate with him as to the course it was proper for 
them to take. Almost all of these were, at the moment, 
absent from London. 

James and his advisers probably thought they had 
played a clever trick by issuing the order at such a 
time, and under such circumstances. But their clever- 
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ness was fatal to thd cause it was intended to serve. 
Had James taken a little longer time for consideration, 
he might even yet have extricated himself, without 
much discredit, from the humiliating position into which 
a succession of blunders, and the advice of corrupt and 
traitorous ministers, had brought him. But the haste 
with which he had been urged forward prevented him 
from retracing his steps. 

Another consideration added to the difficulties and 
perplexities by which Sancroft was beset. He had all 
along been a most zealous member of that party in the 
Church which had invariably, up to this time, gloried 
in its subserviency to the reigning monarch, and which, 
in return for his favour and protection, had been the 
earnest defender of the royal prerogative, and the 
zealous apologist even of its greatest excesses. They 
had expatiated with especial fervour and frequency on 
those passages of Scripture in which obedience to the 
authority of kings and magistrates is most emphatically 
inculcated. They had exhorted their hearers to submit 
themselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake ; they had reminded them that the powers that be 
are ordained by God, and that whosoever resisted the 
power resisted the ordinance of God, and that they who 
resisted should receive to themselves damnation ; and 
they had proceeded to remind their hearers that St. 
Paul had laid down these doctrines when Nero was in 
the place of supreme authority, and they logically 
inferred that St. Paul would have enforced these 
doctrines, had he and they lived together under the 
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comparatively mild rule of the Stuart dynasty. They 
had also boasted that they had adhered faithfully to 
these doctrines in the adversity as well as in the pros- 
perity of the Church and the sovereign — in the days 
of the Rebellion as well as in those of the two Charleses. 
And James well knew all this. He had received again 
and again protestations of unalterable loyalty and un- 
excepted obedience from the holders of these doctrines, 
and now he was testing the sincerity of their profes- 
si©ns. We must also remember that these doctrines 
were not the doctrines of a party, but of the Church. 
They were not confined to fiery bigots, but were held 
by the most learned, the most moderate, the most 
elegant, the most thoughtful of all our divines. 

" Are they bad " (says Barrow, writing with regard 
to kings), " or do they misdemean themselves in their 
administration of government and justice? We may 
not by any violent or rough way attempt to reclaim 
them ; for they are not accountable to us, or liable to 
our cprrection ; where the word of a king is, there is 
power : and who shall say to him, What doest thou ? 
was the preacher's doctrine. 

" Do they oppress us or abuse us ? Do they treat 
us harshly, or cruelly persecute us ? We must not kick 
against them, or strive to right ourselves by resistance, 
For against a king (saith the wise man) there is no 
rising up ; and who (saith David) can stretch out his 
hand against the Lord's anointed and be guiltless ? and 
they (saith St Paul) that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. 
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"We must not so much as ease our stomach, or 
discharge our passion by inveighing against them. For 
thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people is a 
divine law, and to blaspheme or revile digtiities is by 
St. Peter and St. Jude reprehended as a notable crime. 

" We must not be bold or free in taxing their actions, 
for is it ft, saith Elihu, to say to a king, Thou art 
wicked, and to princes, Ye are ungodly ? and to reproach 
the footsteps of God's anointed is implied to be an im- 
pious practice. 

" We must forbear even complaining and murmuring 
against them, for murmurers are condemned as no 
mean sort of offenders ; and the Jews in the wilderness 
were sorely punished for such behaviour. 

" We must not (according to the preacher's advice) 
so much as curse them in our thoughts ; or entertain ill 
conceits and ill wishes in our minds towards them." 
„ It is necessary, in order to understand the conduct of 
James on this occasion, to remember that the arguments 
in favour of passive obedience, thus ably and forcibly put 
by Barrow, were those of the whole Anglican Church, not 
of Sancroft and Ken only, but also of Tillotson, of Sharp, 
and of Burnet. They had been laid down by the re- 
presentatives of all parties and all schools of theology. 
With a very few exceptions they were universally held ; 
and in this respect the only difference between Sancroft 
and Tillotson was that the former was ready to suffer 
the loss of all things rather than renounce them, while 
Tillotson continued to hold them until they clashed with 
his interests. But Sancroft had been foremost all along 
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in inculcating them. He had maintained them with un- 
swerving firmness, and though he was prepared respect- 
fully to offer counsel and make remonstrances, he never 
for one moment entertained the thought of resistance 
or rebellion. And not only had he himself held the 
doctrines of non-resistance and passive obedience, but 
he had also gone beyond others in the proclamation of 
them. They had grown with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength. He had upheld them in his 
conversation, he had preached them in his discourses, he 
had dwelt on them with all the fervour of an honest 
servility. James had warmly declared at his accession 
that he would defend the Church, because he knew her 
to be eminently loyal, and he still professed to be deter- 
mined to adhere to that promise ; and he now called on 
Sancroft and the bishops to show themselves true to the 
declarations of loyalty they had so frequently made, and 
to set an example of obedience to their sovereign by 
issuing a document which, however they might dislike 
it, and however strong might be the objections they 
entertained against it, they could hardly maintain that a 
Christian minister could not read with a good conscience. 
Besides, documents similar in character, though less 
offensive to the clergy generally, had often before been 
read in the churches, if not by the advice of Sancroft 
and his suffragans, at all events with their full consent 
and concurrence. If, therefore, he and his brother bishops 
were only consistent with themselves, they must, not- 
withstanding the objections they entertained against 
the declaration, read it themselves, and obey the king's 
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mandate by endeavouring to persuade the clergy also to 
read it 

Notwithstanding these seemingly unanswerable 
reasons in favour of obedience to the king's command, 
Sancroft's antipathy to Popery made him shrink from 
taking any part in a proceeding which was calculated 
and intended to promote the cause of a religion which 
he regarded as idolatrous and superstitious. In his per- 
plexity he sought the advice of his clerical brethren. 
The clergy of London had, as we have seen, given their 
decided opinion. . By their advice, he despatched letters 
to the bishops of his province asking them to come up 
immediately and assist him with their advice in this 
great emergency. Lest the letters should be interrupted 
and opened, they were sent by special messengers. Six 
of his suffragans came up at the summons of the primate, 
and gravely considered the matter with the ablest of the 
clergy of the metropolis. The result of their delibera- 
tions was embodied in the following petition, which was 
signed by the archbishop, and the bishops of St. Asaph, 
Ely, Chichester, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, and 
Bristol. 

"To the King's Most Excellent Majesty. 

" The humble petition of William, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and of divers of the suffragan bishops of 
the province, now present with him, in behalf of them- 
selves and others of their absent brethren, and of the 
clergy of their respective dioceses, humbly sheweth, — 

" That the great averseness they find in themselves 
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to the distributing and publishing in all their churches 
your Majesty's late declaration for the liberty of con- 
science, proceedeth neither from any want of duty and 
obedience to your Majesty, our holy mother the Church 
of England being, both in her principles and constant 
practice, unquestionably loyal, and having (to her great 
honour) been more than once publicly acknowledged to 
be so by your gracious Majesty ; nor yet from any want 
of due tenderness to Dissenters, in relation to whom they 
are willing to come to such a temper as shall be thought 
fit when that matter shall be considered, and settled in 
Parliament and Convocation ; but among many other 
considerations, from this especially, because that decla- 
ration is founded on such a dispensing power as hath 
often been declared illegal in Parliament, and particularly 
in the year 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your 
Majesty's reign, and is a matter of so great moment 
and consequence to the whole nation, both in Church 
and State, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, 
honour, or conscience, so far make themselves parties 
to it as the distribution of it all over the nation, and the 
solemn publication of it once and again, even in God's 
house and in the time of His divine service, must 
amount to in common and reasonable construction. 

"Your petitioners therefore most humbly and 
earnestly beseech your Majesty that you will be graci- 
ously pleased not to insist upon their distributing and 
reading your Majesty's declaration." 

This petition was signed by Sancroft himself; by 
Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph ; Dr. Ken, Bishop of 
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Bath and Wells ; Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely ; Dr. Lake, 
Bishop of Chichester ; Dr. White, Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; and Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol. 
All of them were men of good reputation and un- 
blemished character. Lloyd did not share the scruples 
of most of his brethren, and took without hesitation 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to William and 
Mary. Ken was a man of whom any communion might 
well be proud, and the circumstances under which his 
appointment was made reflects credit on Charles, who 
selected him as well as on himself. When the Merry 
Monarch visited Winchester, Ken was the prebendary 
in residence, and he was asked to give up his prebendal 
house for the use of Nell Gwyn, one of the king's 
mistresses. Ken promptly replied : Not for his kingdom. 
Charles, who respected in others virtues that he was 
far from possessing himself, bore the refusal in his mind, 
and when the bishopric of Bath and Wells became 
vacant not long after, conferred it on the man who 
had rebuked him in a manner which would have given 
deadly offence to most princes. Ken was in all respects 
the model of what a Christian bishop ought to be. His 
prose and poetical writings have come down to our time, 
and will probably be read and admired as long as the 
English language endures. He was most industrious 
in preaching and in catechising the children of his 
diocese ; he was hospitable and kindly courteous to the 
very poorest. He interposed at the risk of his life to 
put a stop to the cruelties that were being exercised, 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, against the poor peasants 
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who had rallied ,round Monmouth's standard. We have 
already seen how he conducted himself at the bedside 
of his dying patron. His character has thus been 
beautifully described in Dryden's delineation of M The 
Good Parson." 

" Mild was his accent and his action free ; 
With eloquence innate his tongue was armed ; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charmed, 
For letting down the golden chain from high 
He drew his audience upwards to the sky : 
And oft with holy hymns he charmed their ears 
(A music more melodious than the spheres). 
• • • » • 

He bore his great commission in his look ; 

But sweetly tempered awe, and softened all he spoke : 

He preached the joys of heaven, and pains of hell, 

And warned the sinner with becoming zeal ; 

But on eternal mercy loved to dwell. 

He taught the gospel rather than the law, 

And forced himself to drive, but loved to draw." 

The petition was probably framed by Sancroft 
himself. It was in his handwriting, but it bore marks 
of having been carefully altered and amended by the 
able divines whom he had summoned to his assistance 
in this trying emergency. It no doubt suffered from 
the haste with which it must have been composed 
and revised, for the meeting was held on the Friday 
evening, and the order given by the king required that 
the declaration should be read in the churches of the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood on the following 
Sunday. It was couched, however, in the most re- 
spectful terms, and contained nothing that could be 
regarded as disrespectful, much less libellous. San- 
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croft, who was suffering from continued indisposition, 
and had been forbidden to appear at court, did not 
accompany his brethren into the king's presence. 
The rest, however, appeared before James, and after 
some little difficulty had been raised and overcome, 
were ushered into the king's presence. They all fell on 
their knees, while the Bishop of St. Asaph presented 
the petition. The king, who was unacquainted with its 
nature, but knew that the men before him had always 
been strong and even extravagant exalters of the royal 
prerogative, received the document graciously, and, 
glancing at the signature, remarked, " This is my Lord 
of Canterbury's own hand." To which the petitioners, 
rejoiced to find him in so gracious a mood, and, perhaps 
hoping to be the bearers of a message of reconciliation 
to the primate, replied with alacrity, " Yes, sir ; it is his 
own hand." The king then began to examine the docu- 
ment, and as he read on his countenance darkened. 
There could be no mistake with regard to it. He saw 
that, mild and respectful as was the language used by 
the petitioners, they intended to resist his will. For 
the first time in the history of the Stuarts, the Church 
and king were openly at variance. For the first time, 
those who had gloried in being the abject slaves of 
a despotic ruler, now turned against the royal pre- 
rogative. The king read the paper to the end ; then, 
folding it up, he exclaimed, " This is a great surprise 
to me. Here are strange words ; I did not expect 
this^ from you. This is a standard of rebellion." The 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who, as the senior bishop present 
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bad been the bearer of the petition, replied, "We 
have adventured our lives for your Majesty, and we 
would lose the last drop of our blood rather than 
lift up a finger against you." James, who doubtless 
thought that the petition, however respectfully worded, 
was intended, as indeed it probably was, as an 
appeal to the nation generally from the king, and one 
that would have a great effect, repeated with * rising 
anger, " I tell you this is a standard of rebellion ; I 
never saw such a petition." Trelawney, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his zealous endeavours to quell 
the rebellion which Monmouth had raised, fell down 
again on his knees, and exclaimed, " Rebellion, sir ! 
I beseech you, do not say so harsh a thing of us. For 
God's sake, do not believe that we are or can be guilty 
of rebellion. It is impossible that I and my family 
should be so. Your Majesty cannot but remember that 
you sent me down to Cornwall to quell Monmouth's 
rebellion ; and I am ready to do what I can to quell 
another if there were occasion." The Bishop of Chi- 
chester added, "Sir, we have quelled one rebellion, 
and will not raise another." No doubt they were 
sincere in these protestations of loyalty and submis- 
sion, though some of them, Trelawney to wit, went over 
very shortly after to the side of rebellion. The king, 
too, probably believed in their sincerity,- and was in 
some degree mollified by their abject submission, for 
he added in a somewhat softened tone, "I will keep this 
paper. It is the strangest address that ever I saw ; it 
tends to rebellion. Do you question my dispensing 
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power ? Some of you have printed and preached for 
it, when it was for your purpose." After some further 
altercation with regard to the dispensing power, he 
dismissed them with these words, which showed the 
confused state of his mind, and how his thoughts 
vacillated backwards and forwards between concession 
and obstinate unbending persistence : " If I think fit to 
alter my mind, I will send to you ; " then, after a short 
pause, " God hath given me this dispensing power, and 
I will maintain it I tell you there are seven thousand 
men, and of the Church of England too, who have not 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal" 

The king was evidently relenting, and his anger was 
gradually cooling down : if he had been left to the in- 
fluence of his own reflections only, he probably would 
have shrunk from evoking the almost unanimous refusal 
of the clergy to read the declaration. He could not 
venture to imprison at once some ten thousand clergy- 
men, at a moment when they had, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, the whole nation at their back. But he was 
roused almost to madness when he found that the 
bishops had hardly left his presence, when the petition 
they had presented to him, and which had given him 
so much offence, was printed and openly sold in the 
streets of London. 

Some have supposed that the king had handed it 
to Sunderland, and that he had published it in order 
the more effectually to destroy the master on whom 
he had basely fawned, and whom he now betrayed. 
No doubt Sunderland was equal to any baseness, but 

N 
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he could hardly have anticipated the effects which the 
publication of the petition would produce. It is more 
than probable that some one of those who attended the 
consultation held at Lambeth, and had heard the reading 
of the petition, had taken a copy of it, and put it into 
the hands of the printer in order that the clergy might 
know that in refusing to read the declaration they would 
have the support of many of the bishops, and of a large 
portion — probably a majority — of their clerical brethren. 
The consequence was, that the declaration was scarcely 
read anywhere, except by a few sycophants who were 
ready to sell their souls to the king in the hope of 
obtaining preferment 

Even the Nonconformists, who were the persons for 
whose more especial benefit the declaration was issued, 
refused to swallow the bait that was thrown to them. 
It was true that some respectable Congregational 
ministers who had embraced those principles of general 
toleration which James had imbibed from Penn, and 
on which the declaration was based, $cted consistently 
with those principles and accepted the policy which the 
declaration proclaimed, and which they had long since 
avowed. But Baxter and Howe, and others of the 
most celebrated Nonconformist ministers, made common 
cause with the bishops and clergy of the Church, and 
used the liberty of preaching which the declaration gave 
them in support of the party of resistance, which they 
encouraged by assurances of their sympathy and 
support These latter carried their flocks with them, 
while the others were made to feel, by the diminution 
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or extinction of their stipends, the extent to which their 
conduct was disapproved by those to whom they 
ministered, and on whose favour and approbation 
they depended for their support They paid the penalty 
which generally has to be borne by those who are in 
advance of the age in which they live, or the people 
among whom they dwell. 

James was not a man to bear with patience such a 
defeat as he had suffered. He was violently irritated 
at the publication of the bishops' address, and in his 
rage he listened to the dictates of anger, rather than 
to those of prudence. However, he took more than a 
week to reflect, and it was not until the 27th of May 
that he made known his final resolution. On the evening 
of that day a king's messenger appeared at Lambeth 
and served on the archbishop a summons to appear 
before the king in council on the 8th of June, there to 
answer for a misdemeanour. A similar summons was 
served on each of the other petitioners. 

To this course James had probably been impelled 
by the more violent of the Romanists who surrounded 
him, and who looked forward with delighted anticipa- 
tion to the humiliation and disgrace of the Protestant 
hierarchy. The wiser portion of them, as we have 
already pointed out, justly dreaded the danger to which 
they were exposed through the insane restlessness of the 
king and some of their other co-religionists who were 
his most confidential and trusted advisers. 

When the 20th of May arrived, scarcely a single 
clergyman read the declaration, and on the following 
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Sunday the same thing occurred, with very few excep- 
tions, outside the metropolis and throughout the country. 
Those who at first had been disposed to yield, now 
stood firm in their resolution to refuse obedience to 
the king's mandate. Of all the London clergy only 
four read it; and out of about ten thousand scattered 
throughout the kingdom, only about two hundred. 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, is alleged to have sus- 
pended some two hundred, and yet this man was 
among the first to cringe to the Government of 
William and Mary, and in his abject fears to make 
offers of submission far surpassing those made by any 
who had signed the petition. At Westminster Abbey, 
and at many other churches in which the declaration 
was read, the congregation hurried out of the church 
as soon as the reading of it commenced. One wit 
suggested that, though he was forced to read it, the 
congregation was by no means obliged to stay and 
listen to it Even at the Royal Chapel of Whitehall no 
clergyman remained to read it, and that function was 
performed by one of the choristers. 

The Chief Justice had gone down to Serjeants' Inn 
for the purpose of enforcing the reading of it there, but 
the clerk declared that he had forgotten to bring a copy 
to church, and with that excuse Herbert was forced to 
be content Some, indeed, of those whose professions 
had caused the people to expect that they would be 
foremost in their opposition to the king's measures, and 
who afterwards reaped the reward of their supposed 
zeal in resisting his orders, entirely belied the expecta- 
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tions of their admirers. On the day on which the de- 
claration was appointed to be read, neither Stillingfleet 
nor Tillotson were present at their respective churches. 
They had gone down on the Saturday to their country 
residences, leaving other clergymen to occupy their 
places, and to bear the brunt of the responsibility of 

• 

reading, or refusing to read, the king's declaration. 

Notwithstanding these alarming indications of public 
disapproval of the king's measures, the king did not 
swerve from the course of obstinacy into which he had 
been drawn by a handful of corrupt or foolish advisers. 
He hoped to coerce a whole nation ; and so he de- 
termined, not only to force on his declaration, but to 
punish those who had so respectfully and submissively 
remonstrated with him. In accordance with the sum- 
mons which, had been served on them, Sancroft and 
the other subscribing bishops appeared before James 
and his council, and were interrogated by Jeffreys.* 
They had previously conferred with their able and 
numerous legal advisers, and had been instructed by 
them how they should act under any circumstances 
that were likely to arise, and how to answer the ques- 
tions that probably would be put to them. Thus 
prepared, they presented themselves before the king 
and his counsellors. 

Jeffreys first endeavoured to induce them to admit 

* In this and other places, I mention him by the name by which he has 
been always known to his posterity, and not by the title of Wem, which 
was conferred on him. In so doing I follow the example, I believe, of all 
other historians of the period. 
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that the signatures to the document complained of were 
in their handwriting ; in fact, required them, contrary to 
every maxim of law and equity, to criminate themselves. 
This, Sancroft and the other bishops, acting no doubt 
on the instructions given them by their counsel, re- 
spectfully declined to do. In vain repeated efforts were 
made to entrap them into making some declaration 
which would prove the publication of the alleged libel. 
At length, James, finding all other means useless, com- 
manded Sancroft, on his royal authority, to say whether 
the signature was his or not 

Being strongly pressed by the king himself, the 
archbishop thus addressed his sovereign : " Sir, I am 
called hither as a criminal, which I never was before 
in my life, and little thought I ever should be, and 
especially before your Majesty; but since it is my 
unhappiness to be so at this time, I hope your Majesty 
will not be offended that I am cautious of answering 
questions. No man is obliged to answer questions 
that may tend to the accusing of himself." Lloyd, 
of St. Asaph, supported the demurrer of the arch- 
bishop by adding, "Divines of all Christian Churches 
are agreed that men, circumstanced as we are, may 
properly refuse to answer questions that tend to crimi- 
nate ourselves." Nevertheless, the king continued to 
press for an answer to his question, stigmatizing their 
caution as " chicanery." Unwilling to offend their 
sovereign, who still continued to urge them on this 
point, and at length gave them an express command, 
they obeyed it under protest that an admission yielded 
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under such circumstances should not be made use of 
against them. 

They were then sent out, while the king and his 
council deliberated on the course that should be adopted 
towards them, and when brought again into the king's 
presence, Chancellor Jeffreys informed them that they 
would be proceeded against, with all fairness, in West- 
minster Hall ; and he desired them also to enter into 
recognizances to appear. But this also, acting on the 
advice of their zealous and able counsel, who had care- 
fully prepared them with replies to every question 
likely to be put to them or any course that might 
probably be adopted with regard to them, they re- 
spectfully declined to do, in spite of the pressure put 
on them by the king, who peevishly remarked, "You 
believe everybody rather than me." They were com- 
mitted to the Tower by warrant, signed by fourteen privy 
councillors, and an Order in Council was also made out, 
and signed by nineteen, ordering their prosecution by 
the law officers of the Crown, in the Court of the King's 
Bench, the majority of the judges of which were creatures 
of the king, and one of them appointed under that very 
dispensing power which the petition of the bishops had 
directly called in question. 

Here we pause. The committal of the seven bishops to 
the Tower, their saintly behaviour during their confine- 
ment, their appearance before the tribunal by which they 
were judged, the alternations of hope and fear, of suspense 
and delight which agitated the bosoms of the spectators 
in the court, and the anxious multitude outside — all 
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these have been described with so much particularity of 
detail, with such surpassing dramatic power, and with 
so much historic minuteness and impartiality in the 
pages of Macaulay's history, that it would be an act of 
folly and presumption in any succeeding historian to 
attempt to regild the refined gold of the picture which 
that accomplished writer has given of these events. 

The bishops were sent to the Tower on the 8th of 
June. Only two days after their incarceration, and 
while they were still in confinement, the queen was 
delivered of that young prince, afterwards so well known 
in English history by the title of the Pretender. Con- 
sequently the archbishop and other bishops whose testi- 
mony would probably have removed the doubts that were 
thrown on the reality of his birth were precluded from 
being present, as they doubtless would have been had 
they not been imprisoned. The public indignation which 
followed the committal of the seven prelates was aggra- 
vated by other equally tyrannical acts of the insensate 
king committed about the same time, and by the dis- 
regard these acts showed of the laws of the country over 
which he was bound to rule legally and constitutionally ; 
by his appointment of Massey, an avowed Papist, to the 
deanery of Christ Church, Oxford ; by choice of bishops 
who, if not actually Papists, had a strong leaning in 
the direction of Popery ; by intruding avowed Papists, 
such as Obadiah Walker, into high offices in the uni- 
versities, in which the service of the Mass was cele- 
brated in direct defiance of the law ; by keeping vacant 
the see of York, with the intention, as was generally 
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suspected, of ultimately seating a Roman Catholic on 
the archiepiscopal throne of the jiorthern province ; by 
various other arbitrary and tyrannical acts ; but, above 
all, by the violent and lawless intrusion of a Roman 
Catholic as head of Magdalen College, Oxford. This 
affair attracted so much notice, and contributed so 
largely to bring about the downfall of James, that 
it is desirable that we should dwell on the event and 
the circumstances that attended it at some length, and 
with considerable particularity. 

When the news of the avoidance of the presidential 
office was delivered to James, he determined to put 
into it a person of the name of Farmer — a man of bad 
character, and so entirely disqualified for the office into 
which the king purposed to intrude him, that James 
himself, obstinate as he was, abstained from pressing his 
appointment to it The Fellows of the college, with 
whom the appointment rested, then sent a petition to 
James, in which they humbly requested him to allow 
them to proceed with the election, and they deferred it for 
two days, in order to give the king time to send them a 
reply. No answer coming, they proceeded to elect one of 
their number, named Hough — a man in every way highly 
qualified for the office to which he was appointed — and he 
was duly installed into it by Dr. Mew, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and visitor of the college. The king, highly dis- 
pleased, ordered them to annul the choice they had made, 
and to admit Dr. Parker, the Bishop of Oxford, to be 
their president, notwithstanding any statute that might 
be alleged against this course of proceeding. 
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To this injunction, twenty-six out of twenty-eight 
Fellows refused obedience ; and, notwithstanding the 
threats of James, and the earnest exhortations of Penn, 
they persisted in their resolution not to admit the can- 
didate that the king was endeavouring to thrust on them. 
James, who at the time when these events occurred was 
making a royal progress through the country, turned aside 
to Oxford, hoping that the Magdalen Fellows would yield 
obedience to the commands of their sovereign personally 
delivered; but in this expectation he was also disappointed. 

Then three commissioners were sent down with 
positive injunctions to cancel the election of Hough, 
and to admit Parker in his place. These commissioners 
were Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, the Lord Chief 
Justice Wright, who presided at the trial of the seven 
bishops, and Justice Jenner. They made their public 
entrance into the city of Oxford, escorted by a large 
body of soldiers. Cartwright took the lead in carry- 
ing into execution the odious and unpopular com- 
mission which had been intrusted to them. He and his 
two associates had come down, not for the purpose of 
trying the question which the election of Hough and 
the orders of the king had raised, but for the purpose of 
forcibly intruding the nominee of the king into an office 
which he was clearly not entitled to fill. 

But we will now leave Cartwright to tell his own 
story, as he has related it in his diary, published by the 
Camden Society, which not only gives a very fair account 
of this transaction, but also throws a pleasant light on 
the manners of the bishop's time. 
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" 20. We came into Oxon, my Lord Peterborough's 
regiment receiving us at the town's end, where the 
lieutenant-colonel and the rest of the officers dined 
with us. 

"21. We went to Magdalen College chapel, where 
the crowd being great and no preparations made for 
our sitting, we sent Mr. Atterbury for the proctors, who 
came accordingly to keep the peace. Mr. Tucker read 
the king's commission, Mr. Atterbury returned the 
citation on oath. . . . Dr. Hough desired a copy of the 
commission in writing, which was denied him, and then 
he, in his own name, and the greatest part of the Fellows, 
said he did submit to the visitation as far as it is con- 
sistent with the laws of the land and the statutes of the 
college, and no further; and said he must suffer no 
alteration in any statute by the king or any other ; for 
which he had taken an oath from which he would not 
swerve, and for which he quoted the statutes confirmed 
by Henry the sixth, and their oath in them, that they 
should submit to no alteration made by any authority. 

"Then Dr. Hough's former sentence of deprivation 
was commanded to be read ; to which he replied he was 
never cited nor heard, and therefore supposed the sentence 
to be invalid, and refused to submit to it, though he 
confessed he had notice of it The college petition to 
the king to recommend some other in Farmer's room, 
No. 4, was read ; and asking them why they did not stay 
for an answer to it, Dr. Hough replied, their fifteen days 
were out before the 15 th of April, on which they had no 
other sent to them ; and requiring him to give up the 
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register, he promised we should have it to-morrow morn- 
ing. . . . 

"22. We called in the steward with the books of 
leases and court-rolls, which were delivered him back 
till we made further use of them. The butler brought 
the buttery book, and Dr. Hough being called in again, 
I told him, Doctor, here is a sentence under seal before 
us, of the king's commissioners for visiting the uni- 
versities, by which your election to the presidentship 
of Magd. Coll. is declared null and void, which you 
yesterday heard read, and of which you confessed your- 
self to have legal notice before, it being fixed upon your 
doors. This sentence, and the authority by which it was 
passed, you have contemned, and in contempt thereof 
have kept possession of the lodgings and office to this 
day, to the great contempt and dishonour of the king 
and his authority. Are you yet willing, upon second 
and better thoughts, first, to submit to this sentence 
passed by the lords upon you or not? secondly, will 
you deliver up the keys and lodgings, as by a clause in 
your oath at your admission, you are tied to do, for the 
use of the president who has the king's letters mandatory 
to be admitted into that office? To the first he says 
that the decree of the commissioners is a perfect nullity 
from the beginning to the end as to what relates to him, 
he never having been cited, nor having ever appeared 
before them either in his person or by his proxy ; besides, 
his cause itself was never before them, their lordships 
never inquiring or asking one question concerning the 
legality or statuteableness of the election, for which 
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reason he is informed that the decree was of no validity 
against him, according to the methods of the civil law ; 
but if it had, he is possessed of a freehold according to 
the laws of England and the statutes of the society, 
having been elected as unanimously, and with as much 
formality as any of his predecessors, presidents of the 
college, and afterwards admitted by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, their visitor, as the statutes of the college re- 
quire ; and therefore he could not submit to that sentence, 
because he thought he could not be deprived of his free- 
hold but by course of law in Westminster Hall, or by 
being in some way incapacitated according to the 
founder's statutes, which were confirmed by King James I. 
Then the doctor asked whether we acknowledged his 
title to the presidentship ? I replied, No ; for we looked 
upon him as make ftdei possessor, or an intruder. He 
replied that the Bishop of Winchester made him so, 
and said that he was satisfied in his own title, and there- 
fore did not think himself concerned to apply to the 
commissioners till called, and that he expects legal 
courses should be taken against him if he keep legal 
possession. To which I replied that the election was 
undue because the king had laid his hands by manda- 
mus upon the college, which was an inhibition. To the 
second question he answered there neither is nor can 
be any president so long as he lives and obeys the laws 
of the land and the statutes of the place, and therefore 
he does not think it reasonable to give up his right, nor 
the keys and lodgings now demanded of him." 

Sentence having been given against Hough, he 
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appeared the following morning with a great crowd of 
followers, and said : " Whereas your lordships this morn- 
ing have been pleased, pursuant to the former decree 
of the lord commissioners, to deprive me of the place of 
president of this college, and to strike my name out 
of the buttery book ; I do hereby protest against the 
said proceedings, and against all that you have done, 
or hereafter shall do in prejudice of me and my right, as 
illegal, unjust, and null : and I do hereby appeal to our 
sovereign lord the king in his courts of justice." " Upon 
which the rabble hummed,* and Dr. Hough was accused 
by my Lord Chief Justice of bringing them in ; upon which 
he required the peace of him, to which he was bound in 
;£iooo bond, and his two sureties in £Soo each, and I 
gave the doctor this answer : Doctor, we look upon your 
appeal as to the matter and manner of it to be un- 
reasonable, not admissible, and not to be admitted by us ; 
first, because it is in a visitation where no appeal is 
allowable ; secondly, because our visitation is by com- 
mission, under the broad seal of England, which is the 
supreme authority, and therefore we overrule this your 
protestation and appeal, and admonish you once for all 
to avoid the college and obey the sentence. The doctor 
and Fellows declared their grief for the disorders of the 
crowd, and disclaimed any hand in it." 

Finding that Hough and the Fellows would not yield, 
the commissioners sent for a smith, who in their presence 
broke open the outward door of the president's lodge, 
in the first room of which they found the keys, and left 

* This was an expression of their approval. 
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Mr. Wickens, the Bishop of Oxford's proxy, in quiet 
possession of the presidential lodge. The whole pro- 
ceeding was such a flagrant violation of every principle 
of equity and justice, that it contributed in no small 
degree to produce that state of public opinion which 
caused the downfall of James. When that event oc- 
curred, Cartwright fled to France, and there joined his 
fallen patron. Parker died in 1690, and was succeeded 
by Hough, who, on the death of Tenison, refused the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, which was then offered to him. 

The death of Parker, the intruded Bishop of Oxford 
caused another vacancy in the office of president of 
Magdalen, which James hastened to fill again. Instead 
of profiting by this opportunity of retracing his steps and 
reconciling himself with his people, he outraged their 
feelings still further by appointing to the office of 
president, one Bonaventure Giffard, a Roman Catholic 
priest with no other recommendation to the office he 
was illegally thrust into but that of belonging to the 
unpopular communion. But the obstinacy of James in 
regard to this and other assertions of the dispensing 
power which he claimed to exercise, and to exercise in 
such a manner as to override all laws, had now converted 
a nation of loyalists into a nation of rebels, and disposed 
them to believe the absurd stories that were circulated 
respecting the birth of the Prince of Wales. 

The news of the approaching invasion of England by 
William of Orange at length opened the eyes of James to 
the folly of the conduct he had been pursuing. Then he 
retraced his steps with precipitation, and attempted, when 
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it was too late, to regain the loyalty and the affection of his 
people. His folly, on the one hand, acting on the violent 
and exaggerated terror of Popery that prevailed through- 
out his kingdom, and which he had done so much to 
exasperate, united for the moment men of all creeds and 
all classes in rallying round the bishops and resisting the 
violent and lawless proceedings of the unfortunate king. 

The attitude of the prelates, firm, yet respectful, in- 
creased the sympathy that generally was felt for them, 
and obtained for the Anglican Church an amount of popu- 
larity she has never since enjoyed. The Nonconformists 
threw their almost undivided influence into the scale, 
and openly announced their intention to stand by the 
Church in the contest with the king, in which she was 
now fully embarked. Sancroft, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed the general feeling of the Church by showing 
every disposition to court the alliance thus offered, and 
to meet the advances of the Dissenters with a cordial 
reciprocity, striving to give permanence to the friendly 
feeling which the dread of the common foe had tem- 
porarily produced. With this object, he issued to the 
bishops of his province, and through them to the clergy, 
the following letter, which I give in full on account of 
the light it throws on the state of the Church and the 
dispositions of the clergy at this critical moment : — 

" Lambeth, July 27th, 1688. 

" SIR, — Yesterday the Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
livered the articles which I send you enclosed to those 
bishops who are present in this place, and ordered copies 
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of them to be likewise sent in his name to the absent 
bishops. By the contents of them, you will see that the 
storm in which he is does not frighten him from doing 
his duty, but rather awakens him to do it with so much 
the more vigour ; and, indeed, the zeal that he expresses 
in these articles against the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome on the one hand, and the unhappy differences that 
are among Protestants on the other, are such aposto- 
lical things, that all good men rejoice to see so great a 
prelate at the head of our Church, who, in this critical 
time, has had the courage to do his duty in so signal a 
manner." 

" Some heads of things to be more fully insisted upon 
by the bishops in their addresses to the clergy and people 
of their respective dioceses. 

" I. That the clergy often read over the forms of their 
ordination, and seriously consider what solemn vows and 
professions they made therein to God and His Church, 
together with the several oaths and subscriptions they 
have taken and made upon divers occasions. 

" II. That, in compliance with these and other obliga- 
tions, they be active and zealous in all parts and instances 
of their duty, and especially strict and exact in all holy 
conversation, that so they may become examples to the 
flock. 

"III. To this end, that they be constantly resident 
on their cures in their incumbent houses, and keep sober 
hospitality there, according to their ability. 

" IV. That they diligently catechise the children and 
youths of their parishes (as the rubric of the Common 
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Prayer Book and the 59th Canon enjoin), and so prepare 
them to be brought in due time to confirmation when 
there shall be opportunity ; and that they also, at the 
same time, expound the grounds of religion and. the 
common Christianity, in the method of the catechism, 
for the instruction and benefit of the whole parish, 
teaching them what they are to believe, and what to 
do, and what to pray for, and particularly often and 
earnestly inculcating upon them the importance and 
obligation of their baptismal vows. 

"V. That they perform the daily office publickly 
(with all decentcy, affection, and gravity), in all market 
and other great towns ; and even in villages and less 
populous places, bring people to public prayers as 
frequently as may be, especially on such days and at 
such times as the rubrics and canons appoint ; on holy 
days and their eves, on Ember and Rogation days, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays in each week, especially in 
Advent and Lent 

" VI. That they use their utmost endeavour, both in 
their sermons and by private applications, to prevail with 
such of their flock as are of competent age, to receive 
frequently the Holy Communion ; and to this end, that 
they administer it in the greater towns once in every 
month, and even in the lesser, too, if communicants 
may be procured, or however as often as they may; 
and that they take all due care, both by preaching and 
otherwise, to prepare all for the worthy receiving of it 

" VII. That in their sermons they teach and inform 
their people, four times in the year at least (as the canon 
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requires), that all usurped and foreign jurisdiction is, for 
most just causes, taken away and abolished in this realm, 
and no manner of obedience or subjection due to the 
same, or to any that pretend to act by virtue of it ; but 
that the king's power being in his dominions highest 
under God, they upon all occasions persuade the people 
to loyalty and obedience to His Majesty in all things 
lawful, and to patient submission in the rest ; promoting 
(as far as in them lies) the public peace and quiet of the 
world. 

"VIII. That they maintain fair correspondence (full 
of the kindest respects of all sorts) with the gentry and 
persons of quality in their neighbourhood, as being 
sensible what seasonable assistance and countenance the 
poor Church hath received from them in her necessities. 

" IX. That they often exhort all those of our com- 
munion to continue steadfast to the end in their most 
holy faith, and constant to their professions ; and to that 
end, to take heed of all seducers, and especially of Popish 
emissaries, who are now in great numbers gone forth 
amongst them, and more active and busy than ever ; and 
that they take all occasions to convince our own, that 
it is not enough for them to be members of an excellent 
Church rightly and duly reformed, both in faith and 
worship, unless they do also reform and amend their own 
lives, and so order their conversation in all things as 
becomes the Gospel of Christ 

" X. And forasmuch as those Romish emissaries, like 
the old serpent insidiantur culeaneo, are wont to be most 
busy and trouble some of our people at the end of 
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their lives, labouring to unsettle and perplex them in 
time of sickness and at the hour of death ; that, there- 
fore, all who have the cure of souls be more specially 
vigilant over them at that dangerous season, so that they 
stay not till they be sent for, but inquire out the sick in 
their respective parishes, and visit them frequently ; that 
they examine them particularly concerning the state of 
their souls, and instruct them in their duties, and settle 
them in their doubts, and comfort them in their sorrows 
and sufferings, and pray often with them and for them ; 
and by all methods which our Church prescribes, prepare 
them for the due and worthy receiving of the Holy 
Eucharist, the pledge of their happy resurrection ; thus, 
with the utmost diligence, watching over every sheep 
within the fold (especially in that critical moment) lest 
those evening wolves devour them. 

" XI. That they also walk in wisdom towards those 
that are not of our communion. And if there be in their 
parishes any such, that they neglect not frequently to 
confer with them in the spirit of meekness, seeking by 
all good ways and means to gain and win them over to 
our communion ; more especially that they have a very 
tender regard to our brethren, the Protestant Dissenters ; 
that upon occasion offered, they visit them at their 
houses, and receive them kindly at their own, and treat 
them fairly wherever they meet them, discoursing calmly 
and civilly with them, persuading them, if it may be, 
to a full compliance with our Church, or at least that 
' whereto we have already attained, we may walk by the 
same rule, and mind the same thing/ And in order here- 
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unto, that they take all opportunities of assuring and 
convincing them that the bishops of the Church are 
really and sincerely irreconcileable enemies to the errors, 
superstitions, idolatries, and tyrannies of the Church of 
Rome ; and that the very unkind jealousies that some 
have had of us'to the contrary, were altogether ground- 
less. And, in the last place, that they warmly and most 
affectionately exhort them to join with us in daily fervent 
prayer to the God of peace for the universal blessed 
union of all reformed Churches, both at home and 
abroad, against our common enemies, that all they who 
do confess the holy Name of our dear Lord, and do 
' agree in the truth of his Holy Word, may also meet 
in one holy communion, and live in perfect unity and 
godly love." 

This document seems to me to be of the highest 
value. It shows the care and diligence with which 
Sancroft was quietly working away to improve the 
religious efficiency of the Church. It also displays the 
manner in which he welcomed the advances of the Non- 
conformists, by proposing such changes as he might 
concede and they accept without the slightest violation 
of principle on either side. It is very probable that, in 
the state of feeling which this document discloses, a 
scheme of comprehension such as that which had been 
suggested at the Savoy Conference, and was again 
brought forward after the Revolution of 1688, might at 
this moment have been carried out, if the confusion into 
which the country was thrown by the invasion of William, 
and the flight of James, had not broken the thread 
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of Sancroft's overtures, put a stop to the scheme of 
comprehension he had framed, and compelled him to 
abandon the idea of being able to cany into effect the 
plan he had devised, and had put an end to the kindly 
feeling between Nonconformists and Conformists, with- 
out which it would be almost impossible to cany any 
scheme of union and uniformity into effect 

Still, it is due to Sancroft to remember that he had 
actually desired such a scheme, and was anxious to bring 
it about, before Dissenters and Churchmen had returned 
to their old attitude of antagonism. The best account 
of Sancroft's scheme of comprehension is afforded by a 
speech delivered by Dr. Wake, then Bishop of Lincoln, ' 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, at the trial of 
Dr. Sacheverell. " Archbishop Sancroft foreseeing some 
such revolution as was afterwards happily brought about, 
began to consider how utterly unprepared they had been, 
at the restoration of King Charles II., to settle many 
things to the advantage of the Church, and what a happy 
opportunity had been lost for want of such a previous 
care as he was desirous should now be taken for the 
better and more perfect establishment of it And he, at 
the same time, was considering what might be done to 
gain the Dissenters without doing any prejudice to the 
Church. The scheme was laid out, and the several parts 
of it were committed, not only with the approbation, but 
likewise direction, to such of our divines of the Church 
as were thought the most proper to be intrusted with it 
His grace took one part to himself ; another part was 
committed to Dr. Patrick. The reviewing of the daily 
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service and the Communion Book was referred to a 
select number of divines, of whom Dr. Sharp, afterwards 
Archbishop of York, and Dr. Patrick, were two. The 
design was to improve and enforce the discipline of the 
Church, to review and enlarge the liturgy, by correcting 
some tilings and adding others." 

These names prove Sancroft to have been perfectly 
in earnest in his efforts to effect a comprehension before 
the occurrence of the revolution, which it might perhaps 
have prevented. The immense popularity which he 
enjoyed at that moment, not only with the clergy and 
laity of the Church, but also with Nonconformists of 
all classes and denominations, would have secured for 
any scheme he might sanction a much more favourable 
consideration than was accorded to the plan of his 
brilliant successor in the primacy, whose Latitudinarian 
principles rendered him very unpopular with the clergy, 
and roused up against his plan — which was probably 
nearly identical with that which Sancroft would have 
proposed — an opposition which his high character and 
great talents could not enable him to override. The 
calm, quiet, and thoroughly submissive, not to say 
reverential, opposition which Sancroft offered to the 
designs of James against the Church would no doubt 
have brought upon him the heavy displeasure of the 
insensate king, and might have cost him his see 
and perhaps even his life. 

But the worst of the king's bad advisers were now 
becoming alarmed at his proceedings. Jeffreys privately 
told Clarendon, before the bishops had been liberated on 
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bail from the Tower, that he was much troubled at the 
prosecution ; and two or three days after their acquittal 
he was devising means of entering into a correspondence 
with them. He expressed himself with regard to the 
judges in terms of the most vehement and unrestrained 
condemnation. Clarendon writes, in his diary of the 13th 
of August — that is to say, a little more than a month 
after the bishops were released : " The Lord Chancellor 
(Jeffreys) talked very freely to me of all affairs, called 
the judges a thousand fools and knaves, said that Chief 
Justice Wright was a beast" He was, however, still in 
as high favour as ever at court ; and he gleefully told 
Clarendon that the king and queen were coming to dine 
with him on Thursday next, and added that he had still 
good hopes that the king would be moderate when the 
Parliament met 

A few days after the date of this conversation, the 
Bishop of Rochester withdrew from the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and made a declaration in writing of 
his reasons for leaving it Still, in spite of these clear 
indications of the all but universal disapproval with 
which his conduct was regarded, the king was still 
pressing on in his mad career, when certain intelligence 
reached him, on the 22nd of September, that the 
Prince of Orange was preparing to invade England. 
This news made him at length see the folly of which he 
had been guilty, and forced him to relinquish his designs 
against the Church, and to solicit the aid and advice 
of those very bishops whom he had recently sent to 
the Tow.er — and especially of the honest, intrepid, and 
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consistent primate, who was ready to stand by him 
with all loyalty and honour, while the men who for 
their own ends had urged him on to his ruin were 
hastening to offer the invader their services and their 
congratulations. 

The unfortunate king now sent repeatedly for San- 
croft and the other bishops, but even in the extremity to 
which he was reduced he dealt only in generalities, and 
led them to fear that he was leaving an opening for the 
withdrawal of the concessions that he seemed disposed to 
make if a favourable turn in his affairs should occur and 
enable him to do so with any prospect of success. How- 
ever, he talked freely and courteously with the bishops 
who waited on him. Sancroft was not present at the 
first of these interviews, being hindered by illness from 
accompanying his suffragans ; but on a subsequent occa- 
sion he waited on the unfortunate prince in company 
with some of his comprovincial bishops, and read an 
address to him which, if it had been as frankly accepted 
on the one hand as it was honestly intended on the 
other, might at this critical emergency have put a stop 
to the enterprise of the Prince of Orange, or at least 
have given the king another opportunity of retracing his 
steps and reconciling himself with the Church. 

The document which the prelates on this critical 
occasion laid before James is so important in itself, and 
well adapted to throw light on the events which speedily 
succeeded its presentation, that we lay it before the 
reader in extenso : — 
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" May it please your Sacred Majesty, 

" When I lately had the honour to wait upon 
you, you were pleased briefly to acquaint me with what 
had passed two days before, between your Majesty and 
these my reverend brethren : by which, and by the 
account they themselves gave me, I perceived that there 
passed nothing but in very general terms, and expres- 
sions of your Majesty's gracious and favourable inclina- 
tions to the Church of England, and of our reciprocal 
duty and loyalty to your Majesty, both which were 
sufficiently understood and declared before ; and (as one 
of my brethren then told you) would have been in the 
same state if the bishops had not stirred one foot out of 
their own dioceses. Sir, I found it grieved my lords 
the bishops to have come so far, and to have done so 
little; and I am assured they came then prepared to 
have given your Majesty some particular instances of 
their duty and zeal for your service, had they not ap- 
prehended from some words which fell from your Majesty 
that you were not then at leisure to receive them. It 
was for this reason that I then besought your Majesty 
to command us once more to attend you all together ; 
which your Majesty was pleased graciously to allow and 
encourage. We are here therefore now before you, with 
all humility, to beg your permission that we may suggest 
to your Majesty such advices as we think proper at this 
season, and conducing to your service, and so leave them 
to your princely consideration." 

The king having signified his assent, the archbishop 
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then proceeded to read the advice which the bishops 
had jointly agreed to give. 

" 1. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
put the management of your government in the several 
counties into the hands of such of the nobility and 
gentry there as are legally qualified for it 

" 2. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
annull your commission for ecclesiastical affairs, and that 
no such court as that commission sets up may be erected 
for the future. 

" 3. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased that 
no dispensation be granted and continued, by virtue 
whereof any person not duly qualified by law hath been 
or may be put into any place, office, or preferment in 
Church or State, or in the universities, or continued in 
the same ; especially such as have cure of souls annexed 
to them ; and, in particular, that you will be graciously 
pleased to restore the President and Fellows of St Mary 
Magdalen College in Oxford. 

" 4. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
set aside all licences or faculties already granted, by 
which persons of the Romish communion may pretend 
to be enabled to teach public schools, and that no such 
be granted for the future. 

" 5. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
desist from such a dispensing power as hath of late been 
used, and to permit that point to be freely and calmly 
debated and argued, and finally settled in Parliament 

" 6. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
inhibit the four foreign bishops who style themselves 
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Vicars Apostolical, from further invading the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which is by law vested in the bishops of this 
Church. 

" 7. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
fill the vacant bishoprics and other ecclesiastical pro- 
motions within your gift, both in England and Ireland, 
with men of learning and piety ; and in particular (which 
I must own to be my peculiar boldness, for it is done 
without the privity of my brethren), that you will be 
graciously pleased forthwith to fill the archiepiscopal 
chair of York (which has so long stood empty, and upon 
which a whole province depends), with some very worthy 
person : for which (pardon me, Sir, I am bold to say) 
you have here now before you a very fair choice. 

" 8. That your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
supercede all further prosecution of Quo warrantos 
against corporations, and to restore to them their ancient 
charters, privileges, and franchises ; as we hear God hath 
put it into your Majesty's heart to do for the city of 
London ; which we intended to have made otherwise 
one of our principal requests. 

w 9. That, if it so please your Majesty, writs may be 
issued with all convenient speed, for the calling of a free 
and regular Parliament, in which the Church of England 
may be secured according to the Acts of Uniformity ; pro- 
vision may be made for a due liberty of conscience, and 
for securing the liberties and properties of all your sub- 
jects, and a mutual confidence and good understanding 
may be established between your Majesty and all your 
people. 
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" 10. Above all that your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to permit your bishops to offer you such motives 
and arguments as (we trust) may by God's grace be 
effectual to persuade your Majesty to return to the com- 
munion of the Church of England, into whose most 
Catholic faith you were baptized, and in which you were 
educated, and to which it is our earnest prayer to God 
that you may be reunited." 

Such was the advice which the archbishop and eight 
of his suffragans offered to their sovereign ; and, if the 
concessions they recommended had been promptly 
made, the disasters that overtook James might even yet 
have been averted. But the unfortunate prince, while 
really intending to follow in all respects, except a change 
of religion, the advice given him by the bishops, made 
his concessions in a manner that caused men to doubt 
his sincerity, and to fear that if the immediate danger 
should be removed the horrors of " The Bloody Circuit " 
would be repeated by Jeffreys or some equally unscru- 
pulous judge. Instead of at once accepting the advice 
given by the bishops, and acting on it with promptitude, 
James, fully intending to yield, but desiring to save his 
dignity and to appear to act spontaneously, yielded article 
after article separately ; and so the concessions which, if 
made immediately would perhaps have saved him, now 
served only to accelerate his downfall. The words " too 
late," which in this century have so often met the tardy 
and compelled concessions of tottering despotisms, might 
be regarded as sounding the knell of the deferred graces 
which James yielded to the advice of his friends and the 
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demands of his enemies, when he was unable any longer 
to withhold them. 

At this juncture of affairs, Sancroft and the bishops 
who were acting with him found themselves placed in a 
very critical situation. It was not in the nature of things 
that the prodigious popularity which their resistance of 
the king's arbitrary proceedings, and their own noble de- 
meanour while under persecution had obtained for them, 
could be long sustained ; and it was now in fact wither- 
ing as rapidly as it had sprung up. The people in whose 
breasts the dread and hatred of Popery had completely 
annihilated the old cavalier spirit of loyalty, had now one 
feeling, which was to drive out James and his Jesuits at 
once and by any means. Their great fear, therefore, was 
that the bishops, now that the immediate danger was 
removed, would range themselves on the side of the fall-' 
ing monarch and support the cause with which he was 
identified. 

Nor were these apprehensions unfounded. Sancroft 
and many of his suffragans still adhered with unshaken 
tenacity to their old doctrines of passive obedience, 
non-resistance, and the divine right of kings ; and, 
believing that it was their bounden duty to support the 
royal authority with all their might, they felt them- 
selves much more in their element when bending the 
knee before their sovereign, than when combining with 
Presbyterians and Independents in opposition to him, 
or receiving the congratulations of acclaiming multitudes. 
It was not then to be wondered at that when events 
were following one another with the rapidity that cha- 
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racterizes great revolutions, a sudden revulsion should 
take place in the feelings with which the bishops were 
regarded, and that the great services they had rendered 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty should be for- 
gotten. 

But we must now turn back to trace the proceedings 
of the Prince of Orange. We need hardly say that the 
events we have narrated had been watched by that 
astute and ambitious statesman with the liveliest interest ; 
that their bearing on the great European struggle which 
he was carrying on against the French monarch had not 
escaped his penetrating glance ; and further, that as soon 
as the birth of a male heir to the English throne took 
place, he must have felt that if he wished to secure his 
wife's and his own accession to that throne, he must 
strike in at once with a feeling that it was now or never. 

The birth of the young prince, which seemed to put 
an end to all prospect of his succession to the English 
throne in right of his wife on the demise of his father-in- 
law, made both William and his English correspondents 
feel that the only hope he had was in busily making his 
preparations for an immediate invasion of England. 
From this moment, then, William laboured with secrecy 
and despatch to hasten forward his preparations, and 
was soon in a condition to set sail. And so, while James 
was plunged in blind security, William was diligently 
surmounting the manifold obstacles and difficulties that 
stood in the way of his attempt When at last the ap- 
pearance of William's fleet in the Channel, and the publi- 
cation of his manifesto, did not allow James a moment 
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longer to indulge in his dreams of security, he seemed to 
rely more on prayers to the Virgin Mary, and on the 
intercessions of his Romish counsellors, than on the 
measures of concession and the military and naval 
preparations that an emergency so alarming demanded 
Indeed, it is more than doubtful whether, in the extremity 
to which he was reduced, the utmost promptitude could 
have saved him from the consequences of his folly and 
obstinacy. For his party in the country was so dis- 
organized, and the nation generally was so excited by 
panic fear of the supposed designs of the Papists on the 
one hand, and on the other by the treason of Lord 
Churchill and Lord Cornbury — men who were under 
the greatest obligations to James, and who owed to his 
bounty and confidence the very posts that enabled them 
more effectually to betray him ; but who, nevertheless 
were among the first to join the forces of the invader, and 
to endeavour to make their treason more valuable by 
taking over with them the troops that were placed under 
their command to resist the invader. Meanwhile, the 
poor child, which had already been baptized privately, 
was now publicly admitted into the Church by the 
name of James Francis Edward, while the Prince of 
Orange was advancing as rapidly as possible to seize the 
crown. 

This unfortunate child of unfortunate parents was 
alleged to have been introduced into the queen's bed, in 
a warming-pan, by the Jesuits, whose interest it no 
doubt was to prevent at any cost the accession of Mary 
to the throne of these realms. 
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Unfortunately for James, the archbishop was in the 
Tower at the time of the child's birth ; and other 
witnesses, who enjoyed the confidence of the nation, and 
whose testimony would probably have dissipated this 
ridiculous falsehood, were absent when the birth took 
place ; while the queen's bed was surrounded with 
Papists whose evidence had no weight at all with the 
nation, who were generally supposed to be privy to 
the alleged imposture, and whose evidence rather 
strengthened than weakened the popular belief in this 
absurd fable. 

Thus, while James was repeating to his son-in-law the 
arguments for toleration he had learnt from Perin, and 
was trying to carry out a policy so wise by means so 
exceedingly unwise, William continued to write to him 
and to conceal his designs till he could x\o longer wear 
the mask. To his dissertations in favour of toleration, 
William replied that he was favourably disposed to 
toleration, but that he could not consent to remove the 
securities that had been provided in England against the 
ambition of Rome. At the same time, his preparations 
were being carried on more diligently, and his corre- 
spondence with the English malcontents became daily 
more and more active. He addressed to Sancroft his 
warm but not altogether disinterested congratulations on 
the result of the trial of the seven bishops. He en- 
couraged the doubts that were cast on the reality of the 
birth of his infant nephew, and he determined, with the 
advice of his numerous and influential English corre- 
spondents, to attempt an invasion at once ; and accord- 
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ingly, issued a proclamation in which he stated the 
objects he was coming to effect, and declared that he 
had decided to come on the invitation of several of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and many other persons of 
rank and importance. 

If SancrofVs position had been delicate and difficult 
before, it had become doubly so now. He was respected 
and courted by all parties, but he carefully abstained 
from identifying himself with any of them. He still 
believed it to be his duty to stand by the king ; but he 
felt that if it should be the will of God to relieve the 
country from a detestable tyranny, and the Church from 
a serious and imminent danger, it was not for him to 
oppose the behests of Providence. James commanded 
him to draw up a form of prayer against the projected 
invasion, and Sancroft performed this official duty with 
so much adroitness as to satisfy the king without 
offending the partisans of the prince. 

Being once more summoned into the royal presence, 
in company with such of his suffragans as were then 
in town, the king read to them the passage of the 
prince's proclamation in which it was stated that he 
came by special invitation from several lords, spiritual 
and temporal, and he requested the bishops to sign a 
paper which contradicted this assertion, so far as they 
were concerned. Sancroft truly and emphatically denied 
that he had anything whatever to do with the pro- 
jected invasion. Compton, who had long been in cor- 
respondence with the prince, and who was one of those 
who had invited him to come over, evaded the question 
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by an unworthy prevarication. However, when James 
presented the bishops who waited on him a paper which 
declared that they had not invited the prince to come over, 
and that they disapproved of the attempt he was making 
to subvert the present Government, they all refused. 

However, they pressed the king to summon a Par- 
liament, and when he alleged the impossibility of com- 
pliance with this advice, they suggested that he should 
convene a meeting of those of the lords, spiritual and 
temporal, who happened to be in town at the time, in 
order that they might deliberate freely on the course 
that it would be advisable to adopt under the very' 
extraordinary circumstances in which they were placed. 
The general feeling among the bishops — and it probably 
was shared by Sancroft, if indeed it did not originate 
with him — was, that the prince should meet his father- 
in-law, and that they should make such a settlement of 
the questions at issue between them as would satisfy 
the nation and effectually provide against a repetition 
of those arbitrary acts which had caused and enabled 
the prince to intervene in the manner he was doing in 
the affairs of this country. 

The notion that, after all that had passed between 
them, such a settlement could possibly have been made, 
has been held up to derision by a very high authority ; 
but preposterous and absurd as the idea may have 
been, it certainly was the intention and expectation 
of many of those who lent their support to William, 
but who unquestionably would not have listened for one 
moment to a proposal for the dethronement of James. 
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The bishops were placed in a very difficult and dubious 
position. The unfortunate prince whom they honestly 
desired to serve was acting like a madman, and his 
best friends were trying to arrest him in his insane 
career with the least possible injury to his prestige or 
his authority. 

William himself can hardly have contemplated at 
first the result to which he was at last brought by 
the logic of events and the unanimity of the nation. 
Sancroft was one of those who took the lead in pressing 
the infatuated king to summon a Parliament To all 
such advice James replied that he passionately desired 
to comply with the request, but added, " How is it pos- 
sible that a Parliament can be free whilst an enemy is 
in the kingdom, and can secure the return of a hundred 
members ? " Nevertheless, he withdrew his refusal, acting, 
as he had done throughout, with pusillanimous indecision. 
Finding that, while William was steadily advancing, his 
own friends were one by one deserting him and going 
over to the invader, he burnt the writs he had ordered 
to be prepared, and thought of nothing but escaping. 

On the very day that William was landing with his 
troops at Torbay, South was preaching to a large 
congregation in Westminster Abbey. One reads the 
sermon delivered at such a time with curiosity, to see 
whether it affords any indication that the preacher was 
aware of what was going on in that distant part of the 
kingdom. He could hardly be wholly ignorant of it, 
and yet his sermon does not contain a single expression 
which would lead the reader of it to suppose that he 
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was aware of what was occurring. This discourse is 
only distinguished by more than his usual coarseness 
of invective against both Puritanism and Romanism. 

The only phrase he uses which can be at all construed 
into an allusion to passing events is one in which he 
speaks of the " little finger of fanaticism being harder 
and heavier on the monarchy than the whole loins of 
Popery," adding the prayer, " God deliver us from them 
both ; " which seems to indicate that he was aware that 
the two evils which he dreaded the most, and which were 
the burden of almost all the sermons he delivered between 
the Restoration and the Revolution, were at that time 
impending over the kingdom, and likely to come on 
it with redoubled force. We must give him credit for 
courage and honesty, when we recollect that James 
was still reigning, and that though even at that time 
many hoped that he would be restrained, few expected 
that he would be dethroned. 

Events now followed one another with revolutionary 
rapidity. James had fled, was again brought back, was 
placed under the protection of Dutch guards ; fled again, 
and finally made his escape into France, where he was 
most hospitably received, and entertained by the French 
king. William advanced with an army composed of 
Dutch and French soldiers, chiefly commanded by 
Huguenot officers driven from their own country by the 
impolitic bigotry of the French king into the ranks of 
his chief enemy, by whom they were gladly employed in 
effecting the Revolution of 1688. Meanwhile, most of the 
bishops and the nobility had hastened to hail the rising 
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sun, and were welcomed with alacrity by the new Govern- 
ment, which sought to enlist as many partisans as 
possible, without caring to inquire whether they were led 
to change their views by the basest or the best motives. 
Even Crewe found himself pardoned in a manner he 
little deserved and little expected. Lamplugh, who had 
only just received the archbishopric of York, as a reward 
for his loyalty to James, was allowed to retain it on the 
ground of his loyalty to William. Sprat, Cartwright, 
and Crewe remained undisturbed in their respective sees. 
William entered the metropolis, and took possession of 
his father-in-law's throne, without having been obliged to 
strike a blow. He was hailed as a deliverer, and, with very 
few exceptions, his title was universally acknowledged. 
As for Sancroft, he had always been a divine, and not 
at all a statesman. He had shunned the regions of party 
strife, except when the importunities of those who looked 
up to him for guidance, or the requirements of his station, 
forced him to descend into them, and he retired again 
into private life as soon as this uncongenial duty had 
been performed. He was not the man to join in hailing 
the rising sun, and he returned to his quiet home at 
Lambeth, and there calmly awaited the event of the 
struggle in the commencement of which he had borne so 
conspicuous, but so undesired, a part. He was dragged 
from his retirement to attend the council of peers and 
others, which was held at the Guildhall of London, for 
the purpose of providing for the peace of the metropolis, 
imperilled by the momentary dissolution of all govern- 
ment which followed the disappearance of James. When 
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the fallen monarch was brought back to Faversham, 
Sancroft there waited on him in company with' several 
other bishops. 

William, meanwhile, made his entry into the metro- 
polis, at the head of his little army. In conjunction 
with his wife, he was seated on the throne ; but, while 
he allowed her the title of queen, he took care to seize 
all the sovereign authority, except such parts of it 
as he could not safely trust to any one but his wife. 
Throughout the whole of the events which step by step 
had led to this result, the position of Sancroft, and those 
who looked up to him as their leader, was full of 
difficulty. To side with James was to support the 
propagation of a religion which they had been taught 
to regard as impious, blasphemous, and idolatrous. To 
side with William was to violate the oath of allegiance 
he had sworn to James, when he placed the crown 
on his head, and to disavow those doctrines of non- 
resistance and passive obedience which he had held and 
taught in common with Tillotson, Burnet, Sharp, Stilling- 
fleet, Compton, and almost the whole body of the clergy. 
As has been already noticed, the only difference between 
him and them was, that while they professed to have 
abandoned these opinions at a time when a continued 
adherence to them would have involved the loss of all 
things, he still avowed them. I am far from wishing to 
insinuate that they who, after having sworn allegiance to 
James, swore with equal readiness allegiance to William, 
were less conscientious than they who on this occasion 
took a different view of their duty. Many of them, I 
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doubt not, were fully satisfied in their own minds of the 
Tightness and propriety of the course they adopted under 
the very peculiar and wholly unforeseen circumstances 
in which they were suddenly placed. But they laid 
themselves open to the suspicion of being actuated by 
interested motives from which the Nonjurors were cer- 
tainly free. And if we accord our meed of praise to the 
honest men who went out with Baxter, or to those 
who in our day followed Chalmers in his secession 
from the Scottish Church, we ought not to refuse it to 
the honest men who, on very different grounds, and under 
very different circumstances, went out with Sancroft. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILLIAM AND MARY. 

On no class of persons did the revolution fall more 
heavily than on the clergy. Very few, indeed, of them 
were prepared for a change so complete as that which 
was actually effected. Almost all of them were con- 
founded by the rapidity with which events followed 
each other; very many of them were prepared for a 
regency ; scarce one of them anticipated that the party 
of Tillotson and Burnet, which comprised a minority 
insignificant in numbers, would rise at once to the 
top, and take the direction of Church affairs. They 
had witnessed with feelings of deep indignation the 
desertion of James by those he had most trusted, and 
even by the members of his own family. And they 
were by no means without hope that the deposed 
monarch would speedily return at the head of a French 
army and reascend the vacated throne. Most of them 
took up an attitude of expectation, and were silent as 
the grave, at least in the pulpit, with regard to the 
important events that were being transacted. 
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After much discussion, the account of which belongs 
to constitutional rather than to ecclesiastical history, it 
was resolved that William of Orange and his wife Mary, 
the eldest daughter of James, should jointly occupy the 
vacant throne, with the understanding that, though the 
government was to be carried on in the names of both, 
the supreme authority should be vested in William, 
whose notions of domestic government were very 
arbitrary. 

The new sovereigns were proclaimed on Ash Wed- 
nesday — a day then observed with a strictness unknown 
to later times. Good Churchmen were scandalized to 
see bonfires blazing, wine-casks broached in the streets, 
and the church bells ringing out merry peals on the first 
day of the Lenten fast But William was not a man to 
trouble himself about days and seasons ; and his wife, 
though a most devout member of the English Church, 
yielded to the wishes of her husband, who felt how 
important, and indeed how necessary, it was not to lose 
a moment in placing himself in the vacant seat, and 
vigorously taking hold of the reins of government 

But it was different with Sancroft, who was a 
rigid observer of the feasts and festivals of the Church, 
and it is not unlikely that the disregard which the new 
sovereigns displayed for a day so sacred in his eyes 
helped to prejudice his mind against them, and especially 
against William, whose Presbyterian leanings were 
manifested with impolitic candour and in a manner that 
greatly shocked and offended many of his new subjects. 

Mary, who had been brought up in the doctrines 
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of the Anglican Church, and was strongly attached to its 
polity, no doubt shared the feelings of the primate ; and, 
though in obedience to the wishes of her husband, she 
had taken her part in the ceremony of the proclamation, 
yet on the same day, she despatched two messengers to 
Lambeth to ask for the archbishop's blessing, and directed 
them to attend the daily service at the chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, in order to ascertain whether her father or 
her husband and herself were mentioned in the prayers 
of the day. In answer to the request for his benediction, 
the indignant primate sternly replied, "Tell her first 
to ask her father's blessing, for without that mine would 
be useless." 

After having undergone this rebuff, the messengers 
of Mary then proceeded to execute the other part of 
the commission they had received, and with that view 
to attend the evening service celebrated in the chapel 
of the palace at which Sancroft was present A Mr. 
Wharton, a man of great celebrity as a scholar, was 
the chaplain in attendance, and it was his duty to say 
the prayers. Before commencing, he waited on the 
archbishop, and asked him whether he had any special 
instructions to give him with regard to the service he 
was about to perform. Sancroft, whose ill-humour was 
no doubt excited by the occurrences of the day, curtly 
answered, "No," meaning that the service should be 
carried out in the usual manner without any change. 

Wharton, who, though much attached to the arch- 
bishop, was also a warm partisan of the new Government, 
had observed the messengers of the queen, and divined 
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the object of their visit to the chapel. He chose to 
understand the reply of the archbishop as a permission 
to do as he pleased, and, acting in accordance with this in- 
terpretation of Sancroft's directions, prayed for William 
and Mary. After the conclusion of the service, Sancroft 
sent for him, and, with a warmth very unusual with him, 
said to his chaplain, "You must either desist from 
praying for the new pretended king and queen, or you 
must cease to officiate in my chapel." But, though 
Sancroft held these views himself, and did not hesitate 
to avow and maintain them within the precincts of his 
own residence, he did not interfere to prevent his chaplains 
and others over whom his position gave him influence 
or authority from acknowledging them ; only he was 
determined that by no act, either performed by himself 
or by those for whose conduct he was directly responsible, 
would he countenance what he considered to be an 
unlawful usurpation. 

William and his advisers were unwilling to break 
with those whose steadfast resistance to the arbitrary 
acts of James had brought about the revolution that 
placed him on the throne ; and wisely so, for it is pro- 
bable that if Sancroft and his followers had met the 
new Government, not with the passive obedience which 
in accordance with their principles they yielded to it, 
but with a watchful and jealous antagonism, they might 
have placed it in a position of very serious diffi- 
culty and embarrassment William and his advisers 
therefore acted wisely as well as kindly in treating the 
old man with great forbearance. They would, perhaps. 
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have done still better had they, in consideration of the 
great services he had rendered to their cause, left him 
to the end of his days in possession of his home at 
Lambeth, allowing him still to have his prayers there 
and keep a conscience void of offence. Meanwhile 
they had induced the Parliament to pass an Act 
enjoining that the oath to be made by the new 
sovereigns at their coronation might be administered, 
according to the discretion of King William, either by 
the archbishop or the Bishop of London, thus holding 
out to Sancroft another opportunity of being reconciled 
to the new Government, of which he did not chose to 
avail himself. Finding, however, that by persisting in 
the position he had taken up, he was in danger of 
incurring the penalties of pramunire, he granted a 
commission to the Bishop of London, together with any 
three bishops of the province of Canterbury, empowering 
them to exercise his archiepiscopal functions ; but he 
carefully abstained from himself performing any act or 
uttering any word that could be construed into a recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of William and Mary ; and 
being ultimately forced to quit his residence at Lambeth, 
and deprived of the revenues of his see, he retired, first 
to London, and then to Freshinfield, the place in which 
he was born, and in which, soon after the events just 
narrated, he died. But the period of his residence 
there belongs to the private life of Sancroft rather 
than to our history. By the acts we have related he 
separated himself from the English Church, and became 
at once the founder and chief of the little company of 
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the Nonjurors, and died, as he had lived — calm, quiet, 
and resigned. 

There can be no doubt that the great majority of the 
clergy shared the beliefs which had caused Sancroft to 
relinquish his high station in the Church, but very few 
of them were prepared to follow the example which their 
primate had given them. They complied therefore by 
taking the oaths and by praying for William and Mary ; 
but they were reproached as time-servers, and felt the 
reproach the more keenly because they could not deny 
that appearances were against them. Their parishioners 
remembered how ardently they had formerly preached 
in favour of the fallen dynasty, and had professed and 
inculcated a loyalty which no misconduct could destroy 
and no provocation shake. The consequence was that 
throughout the whole of the reign of William the rela- 
tions of the clergy and the Government were the reverse 
of cordial, and they were still further embittered by the 
knowledge that the theological opinions of the king 
differed considerably from those of the great majority 
of the clergy ; that he disliked many of the practices to 
which they fondly clung ; and that he often displayed 
his dislike of them with an impolitic openness. 

The schemes of comprehension and of the union of 
the Protestants of England with the Protestants on the 
Continent, which had been proposed at the Restoration, 
only to be laid aside, which had been renewed by San- 
croft when he was seeking to obtain the co-operation 
of the Nonconformists with himself, and with those who 
had joined him in withstanding the attempts of James 
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to Romanize the English Church, were again brought 
forward soon after the accession of William and Mary, 
apparently with a better chance of success ; for now the 
party that advocated these changes was in power, and 
seemed to be in a position that would enable it to effect 
them. William especially was zealously anxious, not only 
on political and religious grounds, but also from personal 
preference, to confront the united Church of Rome with 
a united reformed Church, which should combine the 
Protestants, not of England only, but of every country 
in Europe, in resistance to the powerful and ambitious 
monarch whose haughty aggressions it had been the 
great object of his life to withstand. 

Though he professed himself to be a zealous Cal- 
vinist, he felt that it was essential to the maintenance 
of his position that he should conform to the Estab- 
lished Church, which comprehended nine-tenths of his 
subjects, and which, by his coronation oath, he had 
solemnly bound himself to uphold and maintain. But 
being inclined, both by education and natural dis- 
position, to prefer the simplest and plainest form of 
worship, he naturally wished to bring the doctrine and 
policy of the Church over which he was called to preside 
to the level of his own ideas, and to assimilate the 
worship of this country to that which prevailed in his 
own, as well as among the French and German Pro- 
testants. And probably something would have been 
effected in this way if the wars in which he was engaged 
throughout nearly the whole of his reign had not pre- 
vented him from giving the attention which, from motives 
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of policy, he anxiously desired to devote to the affairs of 
the Church, and which he did devote to them in the 
earlier part of his reign. He was, therefore, obliged to 
devolve the care of ecclesiastical affairs on his wife, who, 
being a steadfast and attached member of the Church, 
and opposed to all changes in it, contented herself with 
administering its affairs without attempting to alter it 
William, on the other hand, indulged his ecclesiastical 
preferences as far as the time at his disposal and his other 
multifarious occupations and engagements would allow. 
He promoted the revival of Presbyterianism and the sup- 
pression of Episcopacy in Scotland with the concurrence 
of nearly the whole nation. He appointed Burnet to the 
bishopric of Salisbury, and afterwards Tillotson to the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. Both of these prelates 
were men after his own heart — men who zealously pro- 
moted the changes which he desired to introduce, but 
which, as both he and they were aware, could only be 
introduced with any hope of success by the authority of 
Parliament without their being required also to receive the 
sanction of Convocation, which, as he and they clearly 
foresaw, would be pretty certain to reject any scheme 
of Comprehension, however moderate, that might be 
submitted to it 

Tillotson and Burnet were two of the most eminent 
writers of their day. The former especially. His dis- 
courses were indeed far inferior in depth and solidity to 
those of Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, which, however, 
were now looked on as somewhat antiquated in their 
style. But as specimens of pure limpid English, no 
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preacher and writer of his day could equal them. For 
more than a hundred years after their publication, his 
sermons were to be found in every library, and were 
regarded as writings which should be carefully studied 
by every one who wished to acquire a thoroughly good 

English style. 

As for Burnet, he was a tall, stout, good-looking, 
rather impudent Scotchman. A great preacher withal, 
but far inferior to his friend Tillotson in the elegance 
of his style. His writings were chiefly historical, and 
are highly valuable as affording on the whole, perhaps, 
the best narrative we possess of the events of his day, 
or, at least, as furnishing the best and most copious 
materials to the historian of later times. Though, as 
just remarked, chiefly historical, they abound in very 
unhistorical blunders, and are written for the most part 
in a spirit of strong partiality for those who, like him- 
self, belonged to the Whig party, and of great unfairness 
towards their opponents, in whom he can seldom dis- 
cern any merit whatever, arid many of whom he has 
very undeservedly censured. 

These two men were at first the chief advisers of 
William in all his ecclesiastical affairs. The appoint- 
ment of Burnet to the see of Salisbury gave bitter offence 
to the clergy, who detested him on account of the active 
share he had taken in conspiring against the late Govern- 
ment, as well as on account of his supposed Presbyterian 
proclivities. But Burnet had other claims on the 
patronage of William, besides those that arose from the 
conformity that was supposed to exist between them in 

Q 
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their religious opinions. The knowledge he possessed of 
England and Scotland had enabled him to give William 
advice and information that were of the very greatest use 
to him in his enterprise. He had also been the means 
of putting him in communication with many of the lead- 
ing nobility and gentry of the kingdom. He had also 
drawn up many important State papers for him with 
rare skill and judgment. 

But the greatest service of all that he had rendered to 
him was that of persuading Mary to lay at the feet of a 
peevish and overbearing husband, who often treated her 
with a rudeness bordering on brutality, that crown of 
England which was expected to be hers by inheritance, 
which William could only claim in her right and as her 
husband, and which the English people would have con- 
ferred on her if she herself had not insisted on bestowing 
it on her husband. 

Burnet, however, possessed qualifications for the high 
office to which he was appointed, that fully justified 
the choice William made of him to fill it Very few 
bishops have ever discharged their episcopal duties 
more zealously than Burnet In his diligence in 
visiting his diocese, in preaching, in catechizing the 
children, in relieving the poor, consoling the afflicted, 
ministering to the sick, showing courtesy and hospitality 
to men of all classes and opinions, no English prelate 
has ever surpassed him. But these very merits excited 
against him the ire of many of those do-nothing prelates, 
and in his day they were but too numerous, who scarcely 
ever visited their diocese, and, sunk in sloth and luxury, 
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delighted in railing at those who displayed some zeal 
and activity in the discharge of their episcopal duties. 

William, who pardoned the many foibles of this 
worthy divine out of consideration for his many good 
qualities, continued to consult him frequently, not only 
on the ecclesiastical, but also the political affairs of the 
country he was called to govern, and in ruling over 
which he found very few persons competent to advise 
him properly. It was at his suggestion that the king 
selected Tillotson to fill the highest and most important 
place in the Anglican Church. He had already 
nominated him to the deanery of St Paul, London ; 
and when the new dean waited on the king to offer him 
his thanks for choosing him to fill a position which 
exactly met his views, William informed him that he 
was appointed to this new office only for a short time, 
and that he intended to transfer him shortly to the see 
of Canterbury. 

Tillotson had long been known as an ecclesiastical 
Liberal — a form of belief which in his day, even more than 
in our own, was sure to bring down on those who held 
it the censure, if not the persecution, of many among 
their clerical brethren. He had been an attentive listener 
to the debates of the Savoy Conference ; he had taken 
some part in the deliberations of that assembly, and 
probably had thus imbibed those liberal opinions which 
in after life he consistently upheld. These opinions were 
such as even in the present day would have procured for 
him the reputation of being a very broad Churchman ; but 
in his own day they created a strong prejudice against 
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him in the minds of the majority of both clergy and 
laity of the English Church. 

Nevertheless, the peculiar elegance of his style, which 
elicited the warm admiration even of Addison, his 
private worth, the extent and variety of his attainments, 
his deservedly high reputation as a preacher, had pro- 
cured for him a degree of consideration among the 
more highly educated portion of the community, such 
as perhaps no other English ecclesiastic ever enjoyed. 
Burnet had strongly and with good reason recommended 
him to William, as being beyond all comparison the 
man best qualified to carry out the plans he had formed 
for effecting a comprehension of Nonconformists, and a 
union with foreign Protestants. 

But it was thought that he could best serve the 
king's schemes of union and comprehension by remain- 
ing for the present in the office to which he had 
recently been appointed. When these designs were 
brought before the Legislature, Parliament absolutely 
refused to take a single step in the matter of toleration, 
comprehension, or the union of Protestant Churches at 
home and abroad, without the concurrence of the Con- 
vocation. William, Tillotson, and Burnet, all three felt 
that this stipulation was pregnant with danger to the 
plans they had so much at heart. But the Parliament 
would not yield, and they were obliged to submit to 
the conditions it imposed. Still it was hoped that the 
great reputation of Tillotson, backed as it was by the 
whole influence of the Government, would enable his 
friends to secure his election as prolocutor of the Lower 
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House, or, failing this, to at least obtain by mutual con- 
cessions the adoption of a well-considered, well-digested 
plan of toleration, and perhaps even of comprehension. 
In order to pave the way for the adoption of such a plan, 
a Commission was appointed to draw up a measure, 
to be submitted to the Ecclesiastical Parliament in the 
hope that it would pave the way for the deliberate con- 
sideration of the proposed measure by the Convocation. 

The Toleration Bill — which was a very imperfect 
measure, only granting a partial relief to some classes of 
Protestant Nonconformists, while it denied it altogether 
to the Roman Catholics, was a great boon to very many 
of the Nonconformist ministers and their congregations, 
and was readily carried through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment Not so the measure on which William's mind was 
chiefly set — the Comprehension Bill. This Bill had been 
carefully prepared for the consideration of Convocation by 
the Commission, though the prestige of that body was 
somewhat damaged by the withdrawal from it of several 
of those who had been placed on it in the hope that they 
would favour the objects that it was intended to promote. 
The plan embodied in the Bill made the use of the sur- 
plice in the performance of divine service, the sign of 
the cross in the baptism of infants, sitting instead of 
kneeling in the reception of the Lord's Supper, optional. 
It also introduced other changes similar in character 
but of no great moment. 

The king, who had this measure much more at heart 
than any of his ministers, or perhaps any one else in the 
kingdom, on account not only of its religious, but still 
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more of its political and diplomatic importance, and whose 
favourite idea it was, made a liberal offer to the contend- 
ing parties. Taking advantage of a visit he paid to the 
House of Lords, to give his assent to some Bills that had 
been recently passed, he offered a compromise. He 
suggested the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
on the understanding that if this proposal should be 
accepted, the Nonjurors, Sancroft and his friends, should 
be exempted from taking the oaths, and consequently be 
left in undisturbed possession of their benefices. This 
was a liberal offer, and one that ought to have been 
accepted by those who had urged them to hold out ; but 
their love of persecution was stronger than their love of 
the Nonjurors and those who had acted with them, and 
so the Nonjurors were left to their fate. One of them, 
the Bishop of Worcester, died on the twenty-fourth of 
July, exhorting his clergy, with his latest breath, to refuse 
to take the oaths to the new Government. 

Towards the close of this year Compton, who by 
this time was aware that Tillotson had been selected 
by the king to succeed the archbishop, and that con- 
sequently his claims to the primacy were disregarded, 
waited on Sancroft, in company with the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, to endeavour to persuade him and the other 
Nonjurors to take the oaths, or to adopt some other 
means of avoiding deprivation. They offered several 
suggestions, all of which Sancroft rejected. Up to this 
time the clergy generally had stood by the primate ; 
some through hope that James would return again, some 
through genuine attachment to his principles or to his 
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person. But when it became evident that the new 
Government was firmly seated, they hastened, at the 
last moment, to make their peace with it, to prepare 
apologies for their change of opinion, and save their 
benefices by taking the oaths to it The consequence 
was, as Clarendon in his diary bitterly complains, that 
there was a "great alteration in the tone of the dis- 
courses that were then delivered. ,, The old High Church 
doctrines were still secretly held, but for a time they had 
almost disappeared from the sermons of the clergy. 

Eventually, of the three Bills which had been intro- 
duced into Parliament shortly after the accession of 
William, and which faithfully represented his views with 
regard to the Church and religion, as well as the opinions 
of several of those who had taken a leading and active 
part in bringing about the late revolution, the Toleration 
Bill was carried, and the other two were rejected. As 
already mentioned, the first of these statutes granted 
a grudging, limited, and imperfect toleration to some 
denominations of Nonconformists, while it excluded 
others. But it allowed full liberty of preaching to the 
great majority of the Nonconformist ministers. In 
dealing with the other two measures, the Parliament 
had adopted a resolution that was fatal to their success, 
when they decided, without a single dissentient voice, to 
request the king to summon the Convocation of the 
clergy of the kingdom. 

What they meant by this somewhat ambiguous 
phrase does not very clearly appear. Macaulay, indeed, 
has laid it down very decidedly, that it was "merely 
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the Synod of the province of Canterbury," and he affirms 
that " it never had a right to speak in the name of the 
whole clerical body." He appears not to have been 
aware that the two Convocations have ever been fused 
into one, or have ever acted together on ecclesiastical 
questions ; and yet the title given in the Book of Common 
Prayer to the Thirty-nine Articles clearly proves the 
contrary of that which he alleges. It distinctly affirms 
that at least on one important occasion the two Con- 
vocations sat and acted together, for the title placed at 
the head of the Articles runs as follows : — " Articles 
agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both 
provinces, and the whole clergy, in the Convocation 
holden at London in the year 1 562, for the avoiding of 
diversities of opinions," etc. Considering the language 
of the resolution by which the Convocation was sum- 
moned to meet, may we not conclude that when the 
two Houses of Parliament spoke of " the Convocation of 
the Clergy of the kingdom," they intended such a 
fusion of the two Convocations as is clearly intimated 
in the title at the head of the Articles to which we have 
just referred ; in fact, not to a provincial but to a 
national synod, such as that which is stated to have 
been held in the year 1562 ? 

The very first act of the Convocation showed what 
was the spirit that animated the great majority of its 
members. The choice of a prolocutor was the crucial 
test which should decide the relative strength of the 
two contending parties — the party of moderate con- 
cession, and the party of resistance to all change. The 
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chosen champion of the latter party was Dr. Jane, a 
High Churchman, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. That of the latter was Tillotson. 
Nothing shows more clearly the importance that was 
attached by the king to this struggle than the retention 
of Tillotson in the Lower House, long after he had been 
designated for the archbishopric, in order that he might 
give the supporters of the Government the aid of his 
influence and reputation. Both parties, indeed, put 
forth all their strength in order to secure the victory. 

The result of the struggle between them was that 
Jane obtained fifty-five votes, while only twenty-eight 
were given to Tillotson. The defeat suffered in this 
preliminary skirmish was of evil augury for the future 
success of the proposed changes. Burnet had given up 
all expectation of being able to effect them. Tillotson, 
more sanguine than his friend, still continued to hope 
against hope, but he was speedily undeceived. Accord- 
ing to the usual practice of Convocation, the Upper 
House prepared an address to the Crown, and requested 
the Lower House to join with them in adopting it. The 
Lower House refused, and at length finding that by 
ancient custom the two Houses were bound to combine 
in this matter, they grudgingly and reluctantly accepted 
a very cold address, and one that completely destroyed 
all remaining hopes of success. 

After a prorogation, caused by an informality which 
Compton had detected in the Royal Commission, and 
which, no doubt, served to irritate the Lower House, 
already ill disposed towards the new Government, the 
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bishops drew up an address containing the following 
expressions : — 

" We thank your Majesty for the grace and goodness 
expressed in your message, and the zeal shown in it for 
the Protestant religion in general, and the Church of 
England in particular, and for the trust and confidence 
reposed in the Convocation by the Commission, which 
marks of your Majesty's care and favour we look upon 
as a continuation of the great deliverance which Almighty 
God has wrought for us by your means, by making you 
the blessed instrument of preserving us from falling 
under the cruelty of Popish tyranny ; for which, as we 
have often thanked Almighty God, so we cannot forget 
that high obligation and duty which we owe to your 
Majesty. And on these new assurances of your favour 
and protection to the Church, we beg leave to renew 
the assurance of our constant fidelity and obedience to 
your Majesty, whom we pray God to continue long and 
happily to reign over us." William must have been 
deeply mortified, but the state of his affairs in England 
and Ireland did not allow him to quarrel with the clergy, 
so he swallowed the affront, and wisely made a gracious 
reply. 

Compton had contributed a good deal to bring about 
this defeat of the Government Deeply disappointed at 
not being raised to the primacy, while openly pretending 
to support it, he secretly intrigued against it, and did all 
he could well venture to do to foment the discontent of 
his clergy. Indeed, he had some reason to be disap- 
pointed and even vexed at the preference shown to 
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Tillotson over himself. His services to William and the 
new Government had been of no ordinary kind, and 
gave him a strong claim on its patronage. He had 
been the first victim of the tyranny of the ecclesiastical 
commission. He had been highly serviceable to William, 
not only by carrying on a correspondence with him, but 
also by inducing others to conspire. He had brought 
the Princess Ann into William's camp, and in doing so 
had doffed the peaceful habit of his order to put on the 
military uniform which he had worn when a young 
officer in the army. And he had been amongst the first 
to swear allegiance to William and Mary. 

These were, no doubt, important services, and such 
as gave him a strong claim on the gratitude of William, 
but they were hardly such as qualified the man who had 
rendered them to sit on the primate's throne. But it was 
not unnatural that he should be vexed when he found 
that Tillotson, a simple Presbyter, and the son of a York- 
shire clothier, was to be placed by the Government in 
the seat which he, not unreasonably, considered that he 
had special and peculiar claims to occupy. 

Burnet gives it as his opinion that it was a fortunate 
circumstance that the Convocation defeated the projected 
changes, believing, as he did, that the Nonjurors, who 
had formed themselves into a separate communion, would 
probably have continued to use the old form of prayer, 
to which great numbers of persons still continued to be 
warmly attached, and would thus have drawn after them 
a very numerous body of persons who at present were 
content to frequent churches in which the old forms 
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and the old prayers were used, but who were not pre- 
pared to agree to any alteration in them, and would at 
once have passed over into the ranks of the Nonjurors, 
thus swelling an inconsiderable sect into a communion 
as numerous as the Church, and probably being joined 
in their secession by some of the ablest divines, and 
the most eloquent preachers of their day. In fact, 
from what we can ascertain with regard to the opinions 
and intentions of those who were entrusted with this 
important commission, they would in all probability 
have changed the service very much for the worse. 

But it is now time for us to return to the third 
measure which William and his advisers had framed, and 
which related to the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
These necessarily required to be altered in such a manner 
as to mark the change which the revolution had made in 
the relations of the sovereign with the Church and the 
State, which it had been the chief aim of those English- 
men by whose aid those had been effected to alter 
and define, and thus to avoid the necessity for future 
revolutions. 

It might have been expected that the men of this 
country would at length have learnt from the events that 
had happened so recently the lesson of the futility of 
oaths as a means of propping up an old dynasty, or 
keeping out an invader. Here was a Parliament com- 
posed to a great extent of men who had formerly sworn 
allegiance to James, had broken that oath, and were now 
engaged in devising a new oath of allegiance to William, 
and, in so doing, were preparing to expel from their 
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offices in Church and State, the only men who had shown 
any sort of regard for the sanctity of the oath they had 
taken to support the authority of the king, whom they 
afterwards deposed, against all enemies and under all 
circumstances. They might be well assured that they 
who, after having sworn fealty to James, had conspired 
to depose him, would, if he should be restored, just as 
readily violate the oaths they had taken to his successor. 

It may appear strange, but it is nevertheless the fact, 
that they who turned out the Nonjurors for regarding an 
oath which they themselves had broken, never, in all 
probability, felt any more compunction on account of 
their perjury than the historian who holds them up to the 
admiration of their posterity, and it may perhaps be well 
to remind our readers that every one of the Ministers of 
William, without exception, have been now detected in 
carrying on a venal and perfidious correspondence with 
the banished king, and thereby violating the oath of 
allegiance they had sworn to William, and dishonourably 
betraying the confidence he was reposing in them. 

One would have expected that after these varied 
experiences of the inutility of oaths, men would have 
been disposed to get rid of them entirely. But this 
was an idea that seems never to have occurred to 
them, and so instead of abolishing these useless oaths 
altogether they introduced a Bill to amend and enforce 
them. 

This matter having been at length settled and set by 
after long and careful debate, the next question that 
arose was, to what persons the new oaths should be 
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administered, and what penalties should be inflicted 
on those who refused to take them. It was readily- 
agreed that no one should sit in either House of Parlia- 
ment, or hold any office conferring on him a share in 
the Government of the country, without having taken 
the oaths to the new sovereigns. This was, under all 
the circumstances, clearly fair and reasonable. But 
when the question of depriving the holders of acade- 
mical or ecclesiastical offices of their endowments, and 
especially the bishops who had recently acted so noble 
a part, and had contributed so largely and yet so un- 
blamably to the overthrow of the late tyranny, there 
was a strong and very general desire at least to save 
Sancroft and those who had acted with him from the 
penalties they would incur if they should refuse to take 
the oaths. But although the party that desired to save 
them was really the largest in the kingdom, the Whigs, 
who were for the moment triumphant, held the reins of 
Government, and commanded a majority in both Houses 
of Parliament. The friends of the Nonjurors were 
disarmed, scattered, divided, without the means of com- 
municating with their leaders and with one another. 
Sancroft was not the man to put himself, or to allow 
himself to be put, at the head of an ecclesiastical agita- 
tion. Had Convocation been sitting at the moment 
when this matter was under discussion, it would pro- 
bably have furnished a nucleus of resistance which 
would have been most formidable; but owing to the 
haste with which the Convention Parliament had been 
summoned, or to the loss of influence and consideration 
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which the Convocation had suffered since the revolution 
of 1688 had been taken from it, this assembly, either of 
set purpose or through careless indifference, had been left 
in abeyance. And when at length, as already mentioned, 
William, by the determined demand of the two Houses, 
found himself obliged to call them together, the time for 
a successful interposition in favour of the Nonjuring 
bishops and clergy had passed. 

Meanwhile, many of those who refused to take the 
oaths as long as it seemed doubtful whether the new 
Government would stand or fall, yielded when they 
found that the battle of the Boyne and other successes 
in Ireland and elsewhere had confirmed William's 
authority, and for the moment destroyed the hopes of 
the Jacobites. Of those who had first refused the oaths, 
and had afterwards agreed to take them, the most emi- 
nent was Sherlock. He was one of the most eloquent, 
popular, and, withal, highly respected divines of his day 
He had relinquished the mastership of the Temple 
rather than take the oaths, but a new light had since 
broken in on him ; the lost sheep was welcomed back 
into the fold by the victorious party ; he took the 
oaths, recovered his mastership of the Temple, and 
as it was the policy of the Government to buy over to 
their side as many as they could of those who stood 
aloof from them, he obtained the deanery of St. Paul's, 
when Tillotson vacated it on his appointment to the 
primacy. 

Whether it arose from a fear of the consequences that 
might follow the expulsion of Sancroft, or from a respect 
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for his character and a desire to conciliate his friends and 
supporters, every effort was made by the Government to 
induce him to adopt a course similar to that which had 
been followed by many able divines who had been his 
friends, and had looked up to him for guidance. But 
Sancroft, though willing to pledge himself not to disturb 
the existing Government, which indeed had treated him 
with much more consideration and respect than had been 
shown to him by King James, absolutely refused to 
perform any act, or use any prayer that recognized the 
sovereignty of William and Mary. Therefore William, 
after waiting for a long time with much patience and 
forbearance, and after having, as we have already seen, 
held out an offer to the friends of the Nonjurors which, 
if it had been accepted by them, would have saved 
Sancroft and his followers from the consequences of 
their recusancy, at length required them to take the 
oaths to the new Government under pain of being 
deprived of their offices. 

One reason which probably determined William to 
take this decisive step, was that he felt it to be a 
matter of the highest importance to his Government to 
have a man in the position of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose sympathies and opinions with regard to 
the important questions of toleration and comprehen- 
sion were entirely in harmony with his own, and on 
whose cordial support to his Government he could con- 
fidently reckon. It was for this reason, and with this 
well-grounded expectation, that he had determined soon 
after his accession to transfer Tillotson from his deanery 
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to the archbishopric. Therefore it was that, when the 
newly-appointed dean thanked William for appointing 
him to a place in which he hoped to be settled for life, 
William informed him of the higher preferment he 
destined for him, and insisted on his acceptance of it 
as absolutely necessary to his service. The choice 
of Tillotson to succeed Sancroft was very generally 
approved, and no doubt reconciled the minds of many 
even of Sancroft's friends to the expulsion of that prelate. 

Tillotson felt a genuine reluctance to accept the high 
promotion thus forced on him. For many reasons he 
was unwilling to be placed in the position for which 
the king had designated him. He was no longer the 
man he had been. He felt the approaches of old age, 
and an apoplectic fit which he had suffered had not only 
warned him that the close of his career was approaching, 
but had also to some extent impaired his faculties. His 
kindly and benevolent disposition was revolted at the 
idea of his taking any part in the expulsion from 
Lambeth of the good old man who was still in possession 
of the palace, and whose disinterested services to the 
Church he fully appreciated. 

Amiable, virtuous, and highly accomplished Tillotson 
undoubtedly was. And these were qualities which were 
well adapted to adorn the archiepiscopal throne in 
ordinary times. But they were not the qualities which 
would enable their possessor to take the lead in effect- 
ing the alterations which William expected and which 
Tillotson earnestly desired. It is not by polished 
sentences and well-balanced periods that men are fired 

R 
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and great changes brought about Tillotson was always 
listened to with pleasure, but he did not possess the 
faculty of kindling in his hearers the enthusiasm which 
produces energetic action. Men did not go to sleep 
over his sermons, but they were not deeply stirred by 
them. And superior as he was to both of his pre- 
decessors in almost every respect, he did not exercise 
anything like the influence over the destinies of the 
Church that they had exerted. Nevertheless, after long 
resistance, Tillotson yielded. He called several times on 
his predecessor at Lambeth to see him, and to explain 
orally the reasons which had induced him to. accept the 
archbishopric. Sancroft, who was naturally embittered 
against him, and whose health probably was not equal 
to the excitement of an interview with Tillotson, de- 
clined, not over courteously, to see him. 

While the new archbishop was receiving the con- 
gratulations and good wishes that were showered on 
him on the occasion of his elevation to the primacy, he 
was vehemently abused by the Nonjurors and by many 
of the clergy who secretly sympathized with them. But 
instead of showing any vindictive feeling towards his 
assailants, he interceded for them„and used his influence 
to protect them from the punishment which some of his 
friends and admirers wished to have inflicted on them. 
In this respect he showed himself a model of good sense 
and right feeling. / 

" I had notice/' he wrote to his friend, Lady Russell, 
" first from the Attorney-General and Mr. Solicitor, and, 
then from my lord — that several persons, upon account 
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of publishing and dispensing several libels against me 
were secured in order to prosecution. Upon which I 
went to wait upon them severally, and earnestly desired 
of them that nobody might be punished on my account ; 
that this was not the first time I had experienced this 
kind of malice, which, how unpleasant soever to me, I 
thought the wisest way to neglect and the best to 
forgive it" 

Tillotson survived his appointment to the primacy a 
little more than three years. In 1694, while attending 
service at the Chapel Royal of Whitehall, he was 
suddenly seized with a fit, similar to that which, as 
already mentioned, he had experienced a little before 
the time of his appointment to the primacy. It is 
alleged that, if proper remedies had been promptly 
administered, his life would in all probability have been 
saved. But he was unwilling to interrupt the service ; 
and when it was concluded, and the physicians were at 
length summoned to his assistance, they found that he 
was beyond the reach of their remedies. 

It was a matter of great difficulty to supply the 
place thus rendered vacant There were many divines 
of greater learning than Tillotson ; there were more 
vigorous writers ; there were administrators who could 
carry out the work of the province and the diocese with 
greater energy and ability; but there was none who 
enjoyed so high a reputation, none who was equally 
beloved and respected, none who was so much esteemed 
by High Churchmen, by Low Churchmen, and by 
Latitudinarians, none who so completely commanded 
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the confidence, both of Protestants at home and Pro- 
testants abroad, or could so readily rally them round 
him, and no one whose judgment and wisdom were so 
thoroughly trusted by the rude soldier and diplomatist 
who at that time ruled the destinies of this country. 
Had he been called to occupy the chair of St Augustine 
at a time when his physical and mental faculties were in 
their full bloom and vigour, he might have succeeded in 
effecting important changes, though whether for the 
better or the worse must remain somewhat problematical 

As it was, he left behind him a high reputation as an 
elegant writer and an impressive preacher. His eloquence 
never rose to the height of the flights of Barrow, of 
Jeremy Taylor, or perhaps even of South ; but was at 
least free from many serious defects that marred to some 
extent the excellence of their discourses. But as an 
ecclesiastical statesman, as one who for good or for evil 
impressed on the Church of which he was the first 
minister something of his own character and beliefs, 
and guided her into new paths, he cannot take rank 
with Anselm, Becket, Cranmer, Parker, Laud, Sheldon, 
or Sancroft 

As a general rule, William did not intervene in the 
religious controversies of this country ; on the contrary, 
he looked on them with a disregard bordering on con- 
tempt Besides, his imperfect acquaintance with our 
language disqualified him for the task of deciding 
between the relative merits of our preachers. He there- 
fore wisely left the appointment to bishoprics and other 
Church dignities in the hands of his wife, who was the 
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only English native he could fully trust, and who in her 
turn was guided by those of the clergy whom she 
thought fit to consult But on the occasion of the 
appointment to so important a post as that of the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, he determined to keep in his 
own hands a choice which he knew to be of great 
political as well as ecclesiastical importance ; and 
he thought much more of the former than of the latter. 
Mary very warmly advocated the claims of Stilling- 
fleet to fill the vacant primacy; and if the choice 
had rested on purely professional grounds, a better 
selection could not have been made. He was a man 
of considerable mark, and had acquired a great reputa- 
tion as a controversialist, on account of the skilful 
manner in which he had dealt with the arguments of 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic antagonists. But 
William considered that an eager controversialist was 
not the man to fill the see of Canterbury. He therefore 
selected for that place Dr. Tenison, Bishop of London, 
who, before he was raised to the Episcopal Bench, had 
been a popular London preacher and an active parish 
priest As vicar of St Andrews, Cambridge, he had 
earned deserved credit by remaining at his post and 
continuing in the faithful and diligent discharge of his 
ministerial duties during the prevalence of the plague in 
that town. His opinions seem to have almost exactly 
coincided with those of Tillotson and of the king. 
William had seen very little of him when he appointed 
him to the primacy. But he was a good judge of men, 
and found in Tenison what he chiefly looked for, one 
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who quietly administered the affairs of the Church, was 
not unfriendly nor unkind to Nonconformists, gave very 
little trouble to the Government, and zealously entered 
into measures which, being generally in full accordance 
with his own opinions, he could support heartily and with 
a good conscience. Accordingly we find him adhering 
to them, not only when they were approved by the 
sovereign, as in the reign of William and Mary, but also 
when they caused him to be regarded with disfavour in 
that of Queen Anne. 

About the time of Tenison's appointment to the 
see of Canterbury a decision was given in the Court of 
King's Bench which virtually involved a change of law 
with regard to the Church of no little importance. It 
had been enacted in a statute passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, that all men should attend their parish 
church every Sunday. Accordingly a clergyman called 
Britton brought an action against a person of the 
name of Standish, who had attended divine service 
in a church which was not the church of his own 
parish. Chief Justice Holt, who was in the habit of 
putting a very liberal construction on the statutes that 
were brought under his consideration, presided at the 
trial, and gave judgment in favour of the defendant. 
"Parishes," he said, "were instituted for the care and 
benefit of the people and not of the parson ; that they 
might have a certain place to repair to when they 
thought convenient, and a parson from whom they had a 
right to receive instructions ; and if every parishioner is 
obliged to go to his parish church, then the gentlemen 
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of Gray's Inn and Lincoln's Inn must no longer repair 
to their respective chapels, but to their parish churches ; 
otherwise they may be compelled to it by ecclesiastical 
censures." 

This upright judge rendered another great service to 
the cause of humanity and common sense by interpreting 
the cruel acts against witchcraft in such a manner as 
virtually to repeal them, though they were not removed 
from the statute book for some years. "Eleven poor 
creatures," says Lord Campbell, " were successively tried 
before him for this supposed crime, and the prosecution 
was supported by the accustomed evidence of long 
fasting, vomiting pins and tenpenny nails, secret teats 
sucked by imps, devil's marks, and cures by the sign of 
the cross, or drawing blood from the sorceress, which had 
led Sir Matthew Hale to condemn several poor crea- 
tures ; but by Holt's good sense and tact in every 
instance the imposture was detected to the satisfaction 
of the jury, and there was an acquittal." This decision 
had the effect of dealing a blow at an absurd and 
mischievous superstition which prevailed at this time 
in the English Church. 

Scarcely was Tenison fully installed into his new 
office, when he was called on to perform the melancholy 
duty of attending the sick bed of the queen, who was 
suffering from the direful scourge of small-pox, which 
at that time frequently baffled and defeated the efforts 
of the most skilful physicians, and in this instance carried 
off the queen in spite of all the efforts that were made 
to save her. Tenison attended her during her illness, 
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and gave to the world a sermon which he preached 
after her decease, in which he described the course of 
her illness, and gave a glowing and perhaps some- 
what exaggerated account of her demeanour and con- 
duct while lying on the bed of death, breathing a spirit 
of adulation which, though probably honest, was cer- 
tainly in very bad taste. This performance drew down 
on the archbishop the somewhat wrathful censure of 
the good Bishop Ken, of whose letter I reprint the most 
important passages, because they show the manner in 
which Tenison's sermon was viewed, not only by his 
eminent assailant, but also by a very large body of the 
clergy, who still sympathized with the Nonjurors, and 
viewed the conduct of Mary to her father with feelings 
of strong and decided reprobation. 

The letter which Ken addressed to the primate was 
couched in a strain of bitterness not usual with him. 
Tenison represented the deceased queen as a subject 
most happily disposed to work on, and one who had 
always been very reverent and attentive at sermons, who 
had an averseness to flatterers, and who would therefore 
have thankfully received any piece of charitable admo- 
nition that the primate might have given her. 

"You mention," wrote Ken, "a very religious saying 
that fell from her : that she had learned from her youth 
a true doctrine, that repentance was not to be put off 
to a death-bed. But it was your duty, considering the 
deceitfulness of all hearts, and the usual infirmities and 
forgetfulness and indisposition of sick persons, to have 
supplied all her oversights and omissions, and to have 
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examined the truth of her repentance, whether she truly 
repented of her sins ; and where you knew anything of 
moment, which had escaped her observation, you ought 
to have been her Remembrancer. I, therefore, challenge 
you to answer before God and the world : Did you know 
of no weighty matter which ought to have troubled the 
princess's conscience, though at present she seemed not 
to have felt it, and for which you ought to have moved 
her to a special confession, in order to absolution ? 
Were you assured that she was in charity with all the 
world ? Did you know of no enmity between her and 
her father ? No variation between her and her sister ? 
Was the whole revolution managed with that purity of 
intention, that perfect innocence and exact justice, that 
tender charity and irreproachable equity that there was 
nothing amiss in it, no remarkable failings that might 
deserve one penitent reflection ? 

" You cannot, you dare not say it, and if you should, 
out of your own mouth I can condemn you ; for you 
yourself, in your serious intervals, have passed as 
severe a censure on the revolution as any of those 
they call Jacobites could do. You have said more 
than once, that it was all an unrighteous thing. Why 
did you not then deal sincerely with the dying 
princess, and tell her so ? when you must be sensible 
that, in steering her conscience wrong, you shipwrecked 
your own. What was it, sir, that moved you to 
act thus notoriously against your own conscience ? 
Was it the fear you had of losing the favour of the 
court, which made you rather venture the indignation 
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of heaven? Even that fear was vain, for it had been 
no offence against the Government to have persuaded 
a dying daughter to have bestowed one compassionate 
prayer on her afflicted father, had he been never so 
unnatural. Though the case was here quite contrary, 
for he was one of the tenderest fathers in the world. 
Besides, her illustrious consort, who manifested so great 
and worthy a passion for her, would, I dare say, have 
had nothing omitted which might have been conducible 
to her eternal happiness ; and a conscientious confessor, 
especially on the death-bed, is one of a thousand who 
will always be desired, and followed, and revered. 

" Believe me, sir, you have given the world reason to 
conclude that your own conscience misgave you, being 
sensible that in reproving her you must have reproached 
yourself. You say that she was so judicious and devout 
a saint as that degenerate Church of Rome can by no 
means show us ; but surely it would have been prudence 
in you to have waived that comparison, for should you 
chance hereafter to blame that Church for canonizing 
Thomas k Becket (for which she is really blameworthy), 
it is obvious for her to make this in reply to you, that 
it is as justifiable in her to saint such a subject as in you 
to saint such a daughter. You tell us she was one who 
you are well assured had all the duty in the world for 
other relations (besides her husband) which, 'after long 
and laborious considerations, she judged consistent with 
her obligations to God and to her country.' The con- 
sideration, then, which she used to reconcile her judg- 
ment to the revolution was, it seems, long and laborious, 
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notwithstanding the assistance of her new associates, it 
being no easy matter to overcome the contrary re- 
monstrances of nature, and to her own conscience, and 
to unlearn those evangelical maxims which were carefully 
taught her by the faithful guides of her youth. 

" Others might begin to instil opposite principles into 
her, others might confirm her, but the finishing stroke 
was reserved for you. But who do you mean, sir, by 
'other relations'? We may guess that you mean her 
royal father, her mother-in-law, and her brother; but 
you are at liberty to say you mean any other relations, 
if you please. You give us ambiguous and general 
words only, when you should have given us most 
express and particular. All the duty in the world is 
a comprehensive term ; but wherein, sir, did any part 
of that duty appear? Why are you not so just to 
her and to yourself as to give us some of those 
compassionate and melting expressions of filial duty 
which fell from her on that subject ? Why do you not 
produce some instances of her 'mildness and merciful- 
ness to her enemies ' ? who, you know, she treated as 
such, though their crime was their being her father's 
friends ? 

"It would have been much for her honour, would 
have given great satisfaction to all good people, 
would have convinced the world that the manner of 
her death had been in all respects truly Christian, 
would have been much for your own reputation, and 
much for the credit of the revolution in which you are 
as great a zealot as a gainer. If you were so well 
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assured of all that duty, what dreadful negligence were 
you guilty of in not putting her in mind of it on her 
death-bed ? Methinks, sir, you are not just to her when 
you give us instances of her charity to several sorts of 
indigent people and to strangers, which all the world 
knew, and give no instances of even her natural affection 
to her own royal father, pf which all the world doubted ; 
when, had you suggested that doubt to her as you ought 
to have done, she would have shown herself a tender- 
hearted daughter, and would have been extremely 
afflicted for having been instrumental in her father's 
calamity. 

" It is far from my intention here to dispute the 
lawfulness of the revolution ; yet I may say that I 
never met with any so bigoted to it who would under- 
take to justify all the part which she as a daughter had 
in it : and I am persuaded that it would mightily puzzle 
you to tell us what those obligations were that she had 
to God and to her country which were inconsistent with 
her filial duty." 

This rebuke, delivered in a manner that would hardly 
have been expected in a man of so saintly a character 
as Ken, was not undeserved. Tenison on other occasions 
had shown no unwillingness to pick up any gauntlet 
which a polemical adversary might throw down ; but 
on this attack, though he complained of it in private, he 
was silent in public — probably because he felt that Ken's 
accusations were undeniably well founded. There were 
circumstances in Mary's conduct, especially towards her 
father, which cannot be excused, and which justify the 
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character given of her by Lady Marlborough, that " she 
wanted bowels." 

Ken's letter produced all the more effect because it 
appeared at a conjuncture when the authority of William 
was passing through a most dangerous and trying crisis. 
He had all along been exceedingly unpopular, espe- 
cially with the clergy and the Churchmen, who hated 
him on account of his foreign accent, his Dutch sym- 
pathies, and his Presbyterian proclivities. And he had 
been by no means as careful to conciliate this powerful 
party as policy and prudence required him to be. 
Hitherto, however, the popularity of Mary, had to a 
considerable extent balanced the unpopularity of her 
husband, and diminished the disaffection with which he 
had all along been regarded. 

But besides this, she had given to the new settle- 
ment a sort of colourable legitimacy, of which her 
death altogether deprived it. It was evident that the 
Government of William was now entering on a new 
and perilous path, in which it would require all the skill 
and care of the king to enable him to maintain his 
ground, and of which it was impossible to foresee whither 
it would lead the Government, which depended almost 
entirely for its continuance on the energy, vigilance, and 
ability of a king who, with all his great qualities, was 
now thoroughly depopularized, and fast sinking under 
the infirmities of a premature old age. Nothing, in fact, 
could have prevented his overthrow but the weakness 
and incapacity of his deposed father-in-law, who also 
was himself burdened with many infirmities, and rapidly 
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sinking into the grave. But we must now return to 
Tenison's earlier history, from which we have been led 
away by this disgression. 

The year 1683 had been remarkable for a winter of 
uncommon severity, during which the poor of his parish 
suffered cruelly, and Tenison gave them very liberal 
assistance. A short time before, he had preached and 
published a sermon on the very important subject of 
discretion in giving alms; and now he had an opportunity, 
of which he availed himself, of carrying out in his 
practice the discrimination he had recommended from 
the pulpit. 

But while he was thus engaged in providing sustenance 
for the bodies of his parishioners, he did not neglect their 
minds. He endowed a charity school and set up a free 
public library, the first that existed in the kingdom. 
He provided for the payment of a librarian, usher, and 
schoolmaster ; but though he placed several volumes in 
the library, he seems to have made no sufficient provision 
for the future purchase of books. However, the cir- 
cumstance deserves notice, inasmuch as this institution 
shows that the idea of free public libraries was not, 
as many suppose, the invention of the latter end of the 
nineteenth century, but was anticipated by Tenison, 
two centuries ago. He also provided an endowment in 
land, situated somewhere near Regent Street, and which, 
therefore, if now applicable to the purposes for which 
it was designed, would be of immense value, and amply 
sufficient for all the objects that Tenison proposed to 
effect; but, unfortunately, it somehow found its way 
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into private hands, and the place of it cannot now be 
discovered. 

In the year 1685 he attended the Duke of Monmouth 
before his execution, and on the scaffold, and addressed 
him with a kindness and mildness which softened the 
rebukes he thought it his duty to press on that un- 
fortunate nobleman 

He was appointed to take part in the review of the 
liturgy projected by Archbishop Sancroft, but which was 
prevented by the revolution of 1688 from being carried 
into effect The special part of the work assigned to 
Tenison was to replace words in the liturgy which were 
hard to be understood, by other and simpler synonyms. 

Meanwhile, important changes had taken place in 
the province of York. On the approach of William to 
the city of Exeter, Dr. Lamplugh, the bishop of that 
city, entreated the inhabitants to defend it against the 
invader, and then fled to James, who complimented him 
on his devotion to the royal cause, applauded him as a 
bishop of the old sort, and appointed him to the arch- 
bishopric of York, which had been kept vacant for nearly 
two years. Having gained his archbishopric by his 
supposed fidelity to James, he retained it by the 
promptitude of his submission to William ; but he died 
in 1 69 1, having enjoyed his high dignity less than three 
years. 

He was succeeded by Sharp, who had been the first 
victim of the Ecclesiastical Commission, owing to the 
boldness with which he preached against Popery, and 
had offended the Commons by delivering before them, 
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immediately after the revolution, a sermon in which he* 
boldly proclaimed the old doctrines of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, and by praying for King James. The 
Whigs, naturally offended by this conduct, not only pro- 
posed to refuse the intrepid preacher the usual compli- 
ment of a vote of thanks for his sermon, but were also 
disposed to punish him for his boldness. However, wiser 
counsels prevailed. He had many friends who admired 
his worth, remembered the courage he had displayed in 
preaching against Popery, and saved him from the con- 
sequences which his resolute consistency at one time 
seemed likely to draw down on him. He declined 
bishoprics of which Nonjurors had been deprived for 
their refusal of the oath ; but when the archbishopric of 
York, vacated by the death of Lamplugh, was offered 
to him, he accepted it without hesitation. 

As these circumstances clearly indicate, he was a 
thoroughly honest, narrow-minded, High Churchman, 
strongly and conscientiously attached to the doctrines 
and discipline of the communion in which he held so 
high a place. At a time when there was a growing 
disposition to regard Episcopacy as a political rather 
than a religious institution, he showed the sincerity of 
his belief in the principles he taught by labouring to 
extend the Episcopal system to the colonies and posses- 
sions of the British Empire. He also seconded with 
much ardour an effort that was made by Frederic, king 
of Prussia, to establish throughout his dominions the 
system of the English Church — an attempt of which we 
shall presently have occasion to speak more at length. 
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King William, as we have already seen, finding how 
utterly unfitted he was to manage the ecclesiastical 
affairs of this kingdom, had devolved on Mary the care 
of this department of his Government, which his own 
tastes and avocations incapacitated him from adminis- 
tering in a manner likely to prove satisfactory. Mary, 
in the performance of this important duty, had sought 
the assistance of those bishops and divines in whose 
judgment and character she had the greatest confidence. 
After her death William endeavoured to supply her 
place in this respect by issuing a commission to Tenison 
and five other prelates, empowering them to appoint to 
bishoprics and other benefices the patronage of which 
belonged to the crown. 

The death of Mary almost brought William's reign 
to a virtual close. His constitution, never very strong, 
visibly began to give way under the pressure of his 
manifold anxieties. Day by day he became rapidly 
worse. At last a fall from his horse anticipated by a 
short time the inevitable effect of his numerous infir- 
mities. During his last illness, Tenison and Burnet, 
the only English prelates with whose religious feelings 
he had any sympathy, were in constant attendance on 
him. 

The foundation, in the year 1698, of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and that of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts in the year 170 1 — the former being designed for 
the instruction of persons living in this country in the 
principles of the English Church, and the latter for the 

S 
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propagation of those principles throughout other parts of 
the world, and more especially in the British colonies 
and possessions — were indications that the duties and 
obligations of Christian men in these respects were 
becoming more thoroughly appreciated and acknow- 
ledged ; and that, notwithstanding the ignorance, the 
prejudice, and the persecuting spirit that prevailed, there 
was at this time much Christianity that was both genuine 
and earnest As yet it was perhaps but a day of small 
things, so far as these societies were concerned ; but at 
any rate it manifested stirrings of spiritual life, which 
were favourable omens for the future of the English 
Church. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GOOD QUEEN ANNE. 

« 

The death of William, and the consequent accession of 
his sister-in-law Anne, changed materially the aspect of 
ecclesiastical affairs. She was grossly ignorant and 
violently prejudiced. Whatever might be the nature of 
the instruction which Bishop Compton had imparted, or 
caused to be imparted to her, she had the manners and 
ideas of a housemaid. She was a thorough Tory, and, 
like all the Tories of her day, warmly attached to the 
High Church party. She was convinced, if indeed she 
had ever entertained any serious doubt on the subject, of 
the legitimacy of her young brother, known in history as 
the Chevalier St George, the Pretender — or, to distinguish 
him from his son, who like him asserted his claim to the 
English throne, the old Pretender — and though she was 
not willing to make way for him by refusing the throne 
in his favour, she secretly desired to have him for her 
successor. 

The nation generally entered warmly into her views 
by returning a thoroughly High Church and high Tory 
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Parliament Tenison, Burnet, and the other Whig 
bishops who had been appointed during the late reign, 
were looked coldly on at court, and the more so as they 
continued to uphold the principles which had obtained 
them their preferment But they were wholly unable to 
stem the torrent of loyalty and Toryism which threatened 
to carry away the little remnant that still adhered to 
those principles of civil and religious liberty which had 
been supported and encouraged in the last reign. 

The celebrated Defoe, best known in our day as 
the author of " Robinson Crusoe," was one of the few 
who steadfastly withstood the prevailing furore. He 
published a pamphlet which bore the title of "The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters," and in which he set forth 
the opinions of the extreme High Churchmen, and 
ironically recommended the persecution of Noncon- 
formists ; but in such a manner as led extreme Dissenters, 
and extreme High Churchmen, to believe that the treat- 
ment which he advocated was seriously intended ; and 
when they at length discovered the humorous deception 
that had been practised on them, they wreaked their 
vengeance on the witty and unfortunate author of the 
pamphlet, who had led them to expose their bigotry, 
or their ignorance, and held them up to the ridicule 
of the nation. The consequence was that for writing 
one of the most humorous books in our language, he 
was condemned " to pay a fine of five marks, to be im- 
prisoned during the queen's pleasure, to stand three 
times in the pillory, and to find sureties for his good 
behaviour for seven years." 
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But though Defoe was thus severely punished by a 
coalition of the friends and enemies of the Church, his 
arguments obtained a degree of attention which would 
not have been accorded to them if they had been pre- 
sented to the world under a more serious guise. 

The accession of Anne to the throne had operated a 
thorough change in the relations of the sovereign and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. As we have seen 
already, Tenison stood very high in the esteem and 
confidence of William, and had been placed by him at 
the head of a commission by which the bishops were 
named and the patronage of the crown dispensed, so 
that the whole government of the Church had been 
transferred to the primate and some of his suffragans, 
who would naturally be much influenced by his opinion. 
The esteem and regard which William showed for 
Tenison seems to have become closer as the end of the 
king's life evidently approached. 

But when Anne succeeded to the throne his position 
was changed. He placed the crown on her head at the 
coronation ; but he was treated by her with cold civility, 
and she was guided by persons whose opinions differed 
most decidedly from those of the primate and of those 
bishops who had been raised to the Episcopal Bench 
on account of their attachment to the principles of the 
revolution. But the loss of court favour was more than 
compensated by the gain of greater liberty of action in 
regard to all questions of public importance, and enabled 
him and his suffragans to express their opinions freely 
on questions which came before the House of Lords. 
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The effect which this change had on the conduct of the 
prelates showed itself in a very marked and striking 
manner. 

Scarcely had Anne mounted the throne before she 
began to manifest, after her fashion, her zeal for the 
Church, especially in regard to a Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords in the year 1704 for the prevention 
of the practice of occasional conformity — probably at her 
special desire, and which she supported with all her 
power and influence. By the Test and Corporation Acts 
every person who held any post in the State, whether 
civil or military, or any place in a municipal corporation, 
was required to receive the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. The object of this enactment was to exclude 
Nonconformists from having any share in the govern- 
ment of the country. But this object was to a consider- 
able extent defeated by the practice which was commonly 
denominated "occasional conformity," — that is to say, 
by Nonconformists partaking of the sacraments simply 
and solely for the purpose of qualifying themselves for 
the tenure of political or municipal office. 

The Tory party, which at this time was dominant in 
the legislature, brought in a Bill to put a stop to a 
practice which was certainly a most objectionable mode 
of evading a bad law. The Whigs, however, succeeded 
in getting rid of the obnoxious measure. They procured 
the insertion of a clause into the Bill which imposed a 
fine of twenty pounds on those who left their own 
churches to attend conventicles. This was, in fact, an 
interference on the part of the Lords with a money Bill, 
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a procedure which the Commons have always regarded 
with peculiar jealousy. The Lower House refused to 
accept the clause ; the Lords, on the other hand, insisted 
on it They produced many precedents to show that 
such a power as they now claimed had been frequently 
exercised before. A conference between the delegates 
of the two Houses was held in the Painted Chamber, 
but without effecting an agreement By this adroit con- 
trivance the Bill was got rid of; but it was supported by 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and the Tories generally, as 
well as by Prince George of Denmark, the queen's 
husband, who, though himself an occasional conformist, 
reluctantly voted for the measure. Burnet, from whom 
better things might have been expected, delivered a 
Liberal speech, which he published, but supported the 
Bill. 

It was brought in a second time the year following, 
when it was again supported by Godolphin and Marl- 
borough. The former, indeed, objected to it as unseason- 
able, though he voted for it, as being a measure good in 
itself; but both of them declared their approval of the 
Bill by taking the marked step of drawing up and sign- 
ing a protest against the rejection of it On the other 
hand, the Bill was opposed by Tenison, whose view of 
the question at issue was peculiar, and gives interest to the 
speech he is alleged to have pronounced on this occasion. 
It is, no doubt, very imperfectly reported, as were almost 
all speeches delivered in Parliament at that time and 
long after; but the following is probably a tolerably 
correct account of its purport and general tenor : 
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" I think the practice of occasional conformity, as 
used by the Dissenters, is so far from deserving the title 
of a vile hypocrisy, that it is the duty of all moderate 
Dissenters, on their own principles, to adopt it How- 
ever it may be disapproved by some rigid Dissenters, it 
ought to be encouraged by all good Churchmen as a 
means to bring them over. The allowing persons of 
different religion from the established has been practised 
in all countries where liberty of conscience has been 
allowed, and we have gone further already in excluding 
Dissenters than any other country has done ; and what- 
ever reasons there were to apprehend danger to our 
religion from Papists when the Test Act was made, yet 
there does not seem the least danger to it from the 
Dissenters now. 

" But, on the other hand, I can see very great incon- 
venience from this Bill at present, as it is brought in 
this last time ; indeed, they have added a plausible clause 
which, though it was in the first draft of the Bill, was 
left out in the second, that the Act of Toleration should 
be always kept inviolate. But the Toleration Act being 
taken away, all the rest falls with it" 

The opinion of the archbishop prevailed. The Bill 
passed through the House of Commons without much 
difficulty. It was then carried up to the House of Lords, 
where, in spite of the opposition of the archbishop, the 
majority were in favour of it ; but, as we have just seen, 
the opponents of the measure contrived a means of re- 
jecting it, while appearing to be zealously in favour of it. 
It was once again brought forward; but Marlborough 
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and Godolphin had now 'openly joined the Whigs, and 
the Bill was rejected. 

About the same time the queen showed her zealous 
affection for the Church by making a generous sacrifice 
of a large portion of her income for its benefit, thus 
constituting the fund that is commonly known by the 
name of Queen Anne's Bounty. This fund had come 
down from very ancient times. It was formed by the 
payment of the whole of the first year's income of all 
spiritual preferments and a tenth part of them after- 
wards. Up to the time of the Reformation the fund 
thus raised was transmitted to the Pope ; but after the 
abolition of the Pope's authority in this country, it 
was transferred to the crown, and formed part of the 
royal revenue. Efforts had been made from time to 
time to restore it to the Church; but Burnet has 
the merit of having been the first to move effectually in 
the matter, and to draw the queen's attention to the 
abuses that had been practised in connection with this 
fund. He had used his influence with William to pro- 
cure a change in this respect, and had impressed upon 
him the increased stability that would be given to his 
throne by his renouncing in favour of the poorer clergy 
his claim to the enjoyment of this fund. Nothing, he 
urged, would tend more to soften their hostility than 
the relinquishment of a revenue which was so wasted 
and plundered that it benefited the sovereign very little, 
while the larger portion of it went into the pockets of the 
insatiable courtiers by whom he was surrounded, and, 
what increased his unpopularity, chiefly into the posses- 
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sion of his Dutch followers, whom they hated with a true 
British animosity. 

William at once assented to the policy of the 
proposed change, and listened attentively to Burnet's 
representations ; but the wars in which he was involved, 
and the difficulty he had in raising the funds necessary 
to enable him to carry them on and to pay the debts 
he had incurred, prevented him from doing more than 
accord an attentive and careful consideration to the 
arguments which Burnet brought forward. The queen, 
however, being herself very economical, on far better 
terms with her Parliament than her predecessor ever 
had been, and much more strongly attached than he 
ever was to the Church, was both better able and more 
willing to carry out Burnet's suggestion. 

The Parliament, too, which was warmly attached to 
the Church, accepted the offer with zealous readiness, 
and passed without difficulty the Bills which were 
required to give effect to the queen's generous intentions. 
The first proposal had been that the clergy should 
henceforward be entirely relieved from the payment of 
firstfruits and tenths. If this had been all that was done 
many already rich benefices would have been augmented, 
while many poor ones would have been left almost un- 
aided. A fairer system was therefore adopted, and of this 
also Burnet deserves the credit. The money raised was 
formed into a perpetual fund for the augmentation of 
livings of small value, which was put under the control 
and management of a body of "Governors of Queen 
Anne's Bounty," composed of personages holding high 
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office in Church and State, by whom it was to be applied 
to the purpose for which it was destined. Nor was this 
the only benefit which the zealous and charitable queen 
and the Tory Parliament conferred on the poorer portion 
of the beneficed clergy. Another Bill, introduced and 
carried in the course of the same year, altered the 
Statute of Mortmain in such a manner as to allow 
benevolent and pious individuals to increase the incomes 
of poor benefices either by deed of gift or by bequest. 

The popularity which these benefactions conferred on 
the- queen was prodigious. It was well understood that 
the " bounty " was bestowed at her expense, and it was 
felt that if ever queen deserved the appellation of a 
nursing mother of the Church it was the good Queen 
Anne. Notwithstanding a too unrestrained partiality for 
spirituous liquors, indulged in at very improper times and 
places, she was a good, kind, amiable woman. Instead 
of gloating, like the majority of her subjects, over the 
victories which Marlborough was gaining on the Con- 
tinent, she and her new confidant, Abigail Hill, wept 
over every order of war she was constrained to sign. 
Timid, fearful, amiable, and weak, she was born to be 
the puppet of others, and if she discarded one favourite 
she directly fell into the hands of another; and so, 
while from every pulpit in the land her praises were 
loudly sounded, the poor goddess at whose shrine all 
this laudatory incense was offered was the wretched 
slave of the Duchess of Marlborough, who, from being 
Anne's humble confidant, had become her insolent and 
imperious mistress. 
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Anne had lived on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with the duchess. Her affection for her had been so 
strong that she had insisted on discarding in private all 
those marks of distinction between her friend and her- 
self which in public she was obliged to maintain. They 
corresponded on a footing of perfect equality, or rather 
in inversion of their real rank, under the assumed names 
of Morley and Freeman, the latter being chosen by 
the duchess as descriptive of the male energy of her 
character. 

In the course of this intimate and confidential corre- 
spondence, Anne had displayed her weakness without 
reserve, in a manner calculated to expose her to the 
contempt and derision of her subjects, and to put her 
completely in the power of her former favourite, now 
become her bitter enemy, on account of the tardy 
resistance she offered, when this too fervent friendship 
was converted into bitter enmity, through the insatiable 
avarice of the duke and the insupportable insolence of 
the duchess. 

The aim of these two worthies was to surround the 
queen with their creatures, and not to allow any to have 
access to her except those on whose fidelity to their 
interests they thought they could implicitly rely. Their 
ascendancy was apparently assured by a threefold 
security : first, the fear of exposure by the production of 
Anne's letters ; secondly, the dread that Marlborough 
might play the part of another Cromwell ; or, thirdly, 
that he might set aside Anne and bring in the Pretender. 

The Marlboroughs, at the accession of Anne, were 
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allied to the Tories and High Churchmen with her, as 
they had been before the death of William ; but they had 
found that their purposes would be more effectually 
served by an alliance with the Whigs, — the Liberal party 
both in Church and State. And they gradually veered 
round towards that party, forcing the poor feeble queen 
to go along with them in supporting measures she 
detested, in censuring those whom she secretly re- 
garded as her friends, and eulogizing those whom she 
looked on as her implacable enemies. 

Meanwhile, a poor dependent of the Marlboroughs, 
one Abigail Hill, had secretly taken the place in 
Anne's affections which had been occupied by Mrs. 
Freeman, and through her the poor queen timidly com- 
municated with some of the Tory party, and especially 
with Harley, who was regarded as its leader. But even 
with his aid she probably would not have had the firm- 
ness required to enable her to extricate herself from the 
bondage in which she was held. Lady Marlborough, 
feeling that her influence over the queen was rapidly 
waning, tried to recover it by alternate advances and 
reproaches. When the queen attended in State a solemn 
service held in the cathedral of St. Paul, the insolent 
subject gave her mistress her gloves to hold, and when 
the poor queen quietly submitted to this indignity, she 
took them back before the congregation with a gesture 
of disgust intended to convey the impression that the 
queen's breath was strongly charged with alcohol. In 
her capacity of mistress of the robes, the insolent 
termagant had the master-key of all the rooms in the 
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palace, and pursued the queen from one apartment to 
another with her vehement reproaches and insults. 

Abigail Hill was poor, modest, and submissive, with 
a real attachment for her mistress, whose sorrows she 
shared. But what could these two poor women do 
even with the assistance of Harley ? The Marlboroughs 
had everything; — the army, the navy, the whole ad- 
ministration, the majority of both Houses of Parliament 
was in the hands of their creatures, and probably 
would have so continued if an event had not happened 
which showed Anne how confidently she might rely on 
the help of the nation, in making an effort to shake off 
the detested thraldom of the Marlboroughs. The event 
to which we refer was the trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

Henry Sacheverell was descended from an old and 
highly respectable Derbyshire family, and had conse- 
quently inherited a small estate at Callow in that county. 
His grandfather, John Sacheverell, had been a zealous 
Puritan minister, had suffered at the Restoration for his 
religious opinions, and had died in prison. His son, the 
doctor's father, had taken the opposite side in religion as 
well as in politics, and sent his son Henry to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, the Fellows of which had obtained so 
honourable a reputation by the firm but respectful resist- 
ance they had offered to the lawless tyranny of James II. 
and by which they had in no small degree contributed 
to bring about his deposition. At this college he shared 
the chamber of Addison, who entertained a high esteem 
and regard for him until long after the time when the 
divergence of their political opinions had forced them 
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into opposite camps. Before this happened, Addison 
had dedicated to him a poem, which he published, and 
to which he gave the title of " A Farewell to the Muses." 
Sacheverell appears to have been an elegant Latin scholar. 
He translated a part of Virgil's "Georgics," which he 
dedicated to Dryden, published some Latin poems in the 
" Musae Anglicans," and seems to have enjoyed a high 
reputation for scholarship, not only in his own college, 
but throughout the university. Having been ordained, 
he became highly popular as a preacher; and consequently 
in 1705 he was elected by the parishioners chaplain of 
St Saviour's, Southwark, and his reputation for pulpit 
eloquence increasing, he was selected to preach on several 
important occasions. It is true that the modern reader 
will find his sermons, like most of the published dis- 
courses of that period, exceedingly dull, heavy, and 
prolix, and such as no one would willingly peruse 
unless he had some special reason for reading them ; 
but they were delivered with a fervour, an emphasis, and 
a tone of earnest conviction which carried away his 
ignorant and prejudiced hearers. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that, because 
a sermon offends against every principle of good taste, 
it is necessarily a bad sermon. Discourses like those 
of Sacheverell, "full of sound and fury," often com- 
mand more attention than the polished compositions 
of great writers. The effect produced by them on 
their auditors is often in an inverse ratio to their real 
merits. At all events, whatever may be thought of 
Sachevereirs discourses now, most certain it is that they 
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were listened to with riveted attention by multitudes of 
approving hearers, and they obtained for him such a 
reputation that on the 15 th of August, 1709, he was 
selected to preach before the Judge of Assize, and the 
High Sheriff of the county, at Derby ; and on the 5th 
of the following November, the day on which the frus- 
tration of the Gunpowder Treason and the landing of 
William III. were commemorated, he preached for full 
three hours before the Lord Mayor and the Corporation 
of London. The subject of his discourse was perils 
among false brethren. It was, in fact, a rechaufft of 
the doctrine which we have already seen so ably and 
eloquently propounded by the learned Barrow ; * but 
it was seasoned with violent personalities, and contained 
an unsparing attack on the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, 
to whom it referred under the nickname of " Volpone," 
by which he was generally known. 

It was also intended as a reply to the Rev. Benjamin 
Hoadley, who, in • the year 1 701, had been chosen 
lecturer of St Mildred-in-the-Poultry, at London, and 
who had warmly supported Whig and Low Church prin- 
ciples, not only in his sermons, but still more elaborately 
in a work entitled, " The Reasonableness of Conformity 
to the Church of England," and who, for this and for 
other services of the same nature he had rendered 
to the Whig party, had been recommended to the 
queen for preferment by the House of Commons, and 
had been presented to the living of Streatham by the 
Duke of Bedford. Sacheverell by no means confined 

* See p. 168. 
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his invectives to Hoadley, but extended his hostile allu- 
sions to all the prominent Whigs, and most especially 
to Burnet and the Whig bishops generally. The dis- 
course was published by the request of the Lord Mayor,, 
who, however, recanted his approval of it when the 
matter was brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons. 

It would have been well for Lord Godolphin and 
his party if he had treated the attack made on him with 
disregard, and had left Sacheverell and Hoadley to 
fight out their theological battle, trusting that truth 
would gain the ascendant in the end. Instead, however, 
of adopting this prudent and proper course, Godolphin 
flew in a rage when he read the violent and clumsy 
personalities of Sacheverell, hurried into the queen's pre- 
sence, and complained bitterly of the insolence of the 
Tory party, declaring that unless they were severely 
checked, he and his friend would be driven out of the 
kingdom. The queen received these appeals very coolly. 
She detested the Whigs, whom she suspected of a design 
to set her aside, and put the Electress of Hanover or the 
Duke of Marlborough in her place. 

She had completely transferred her affections from 
the Duchess of Marlborough to Abigail Hill, who became 
Mrs. and then Lady Masham, and through her was 
secretly guided by Harley, though she still listened to 
the advice of her constitutional ministers, and read the 
documents they put into her hands, even when they 
expressed sentiments and opinions which she strongly 
disapproved. The Whigs, feeling that the ground was 

T 
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slipping away from under them, and yielding to the 
passionate instances of Godolphin, took a resolution 
that was fatal to their party, and very nearly brought 
about* a second restoration of the Stuarts. The Duke 
of Marlborough, who, whatever his other faults and 
deficiencies might be, was by no means wanting in 
strong common sense, advised that the prosecution 
should be dropped; but his necessary return to the 
continent to take the command of the allied forces, 
prevented him from enforcing this prudent advice* 
Lord Somers and the law officers of the crown also 
recommended the ministers to content themselves with 
burning the offending sermon by the hands of the 
common hangman, and imprisoning Sacheverell till the 
end of the session. But to no such counsels would 
Godolphin and the violent Whigs listen. They would 
be contented with nothing short of an impeachment of 
Sacheverell for high crimes and misdemeanours, and a 
solemn trial in Westminster Hall. 

Accordingly the matter was formally brought before 
the House of Comijions by Mr, Dolben, a son of the 
Archbishop of York, who proposed that Sacheverell 
should be impeached at the bar of the House of Lords, and 
the resolution was seconded by Sir Peter King, Recorder 
of London, and afterwards Lord Chancellor. It was 
also resolved that the impeachment should be conducted 
by Mr. Dolben. The Tories, who were at that time in 
the minority, offered a very feeble resistance to the party 
which for the moment was dominant At that time they 
probably did not in the least foresee what would be 
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the result of this foolish prosecution, Harley, who 
made some show of resistance to the proposal, based 
his opposition to it on the alleged contemptible character 
of SacheverelFs sermon, which, as he contended, made 
it not worth while to treat with so much ceremony a 
discourse of such moderate pretensions, which he 
described as "a circumgyration of incoherent words 
without any order." The Whigs, however, breathing 
vengeance, decided that the eyes of the whole world 
should be fastened on the preacher of the offending 
sermon, and that he should receive a punishment which, 
it was hoped, would effectually silence both him and 
the Tory party. He was accordingly committed to 
the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, but was 
admitted by the peers to bail, which was readily given 
by his supporters and admirers. 

Westminster Hall was at great expense and with 
much labour fitted up for the trial. Lord Cowper 
presided with dignity and impartiality. Opposite to 
him at the bar stood Sacheverell, between Atterbury 
and Smallridge, two of the most celebrated divines and 
preachers of the day, both afterwards bishops, and owing 
their bishoprics to the part they had taken on this 
occasion. Conspicuous among those who stood by him 
on that occasion were many of the queen's chaplains. 
He was not only defended by able counsel, but he 
himself, in the full canonicals of gown and cassock, 
generally worn at that time by the clergy on all public 
occasions, with snow-white handkerchief and irreproach- 
able gloves, delivered his defence in the bold and con- 
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fident tone of a popular preacher. This document is 
generally supposed to have been composed for Sache- 
verell by his friend Atterbury. It was certainly drawn 
up with more taste and judgment than are displayed in 
most of Sachevereirs effusions. 

The queen showed an undisguised and almost in- 
decent sympathy with the accused divine. A box had 
been fitted up for her accommodation, in which she and 
her attendants could see and hear all the proceedings ; 
and as she went down day after day to the trial in her 
sedan chair, the people ran alongside it, crying out, 
" Sacheverell and High Church ; we hope your Majesty is 
for Dr. Sacheverell/ 1 There was no doubt on which side 
the sympathies of the populace were enlisted, and day 
by day their feelings were expressed with greater and 
still greater loudness and vehemence. The Whigs, on 
the other hand, who had already been rendered un- 
popular through the continuance of the war, of which 
they were almost the only supporters, were regarded 
with steadily increasing disfavour, and the cry of " The 
Church is in danger from atheistic Whig-appointed 
bishops," tended to increase still more the load of 
unpopularity that rested upon them. 

To cap all, the wage question was mixed up with the 
other elements of confusion which were at work, the 
populace taking advantage of the Church and queen 
disturbance to avenge themselves on the foreign Pro- 
testants, of whom the Low Church party had introduced 
great numbers into the country, and thereby were sup- 
posed to have lowered the wages of the working classes 
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throughout the kingdom, but most especially in the 
metropolis. From all these causes there was a violent 
effervescence of loyalty to the queen, zeal for the Church, 
and sympathy for the accused doctor, which became day 
by day more violent and demonstrative. 

Meanwhile the trial, which had commenced on the 
27th of February, 17 10, went on till the 10th of March, 
on which day the Lords retired into their own chamber 
to discuss a technical question which had been raised by 
Sachevereirs advocates. They contended that in pro- 
ceedings by impeachments the particular words which 
were in question should be specified. The judges, who 
were consulted, gave an affirmative reply, and their 
opinion was in accordance with the generally understood 
principles of law and equity ; but, on the other hand, it 
was contended by the managers of the impeachment, 
that, although this opinion was in accordance with the 
practice of the Courts of Law, it was in disaccord 
with Parliamentary precedents. And therefore it was 
overruled ; more through party feeling of those by whose 
votes this decision was carried, than from a just balancing 
of the arguments employed on both sides. 

Probably long before the conclusion of this ridiculous 
trial, the Whigs had begun to rue the day when they 
first entered on it It had lasted upwards of three 
weeks when, on the 16th of March, 17 10, the Lords 
retired to their chamber to consider their verdict. The 
debate was long and sometimes violent, both parties 
being now fully alive to the political importance of the 
question at issue. Sacheverell was found guilty by a 
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majority of seventeen voices, but a strong protest against 
the condemnation was entered on the records of the 
House of Lords. 

The sentence, which was carried by only one vote, 
was that he should be suspended from preaching for 
three years, and that his sermon should be burnt by 
the common hangman, but it did not prevent him from 
administering the sacraments or performing other func- 
tions of his ministry, nor from accepting any benefice to 
which he might be appointed. 

It was hardly to be expected that the mobs, which 
day after day had escorted the doctor to Westminster 
Hall with loud shouts for God and Dr. Sacheverell, and 
were day by day becoming more violent and excited, 
should, at the termination of the trial, disperse without 
making some further rejoicings over the virtual triumph 
they had achieved, especially as they were liberally 
supplied with drink by the doctor's partisans. Accord- 
ingly, after having attended him in the visits of acknow- 
ledgment he thought fit to pay to several of his supporters, 
they began to pull down Nonconformist chapels without 
encountering much hindrance ; but when they proceeded 
to attack a church which, judging from its external 
appearance, they supposed to be a Nonconformist chapel, 
those who had encouraged them began to be alarmed, 
and the alarm became a panic when it was announced 
that the Sacheverell mob was marching on the Bank. 
Then, at length, the military was called out; but the 
rough soldier who commanded the troops was directed 
to treat the people leniently. He received these orders 
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somewhat sulkily, exclaiming, " Do you want me to fight 
them or to preach to them ? If you want them to be 
preached to, you had better find some one more able to 
do so than I am." Happily there was no need either for 
fighting or preaching ; the mob, having gained its point, 
was in high good humour, and was easily dispersed. As 
for Sacheverell, he was appointed to a valuable living, 
and went down in triumph to take possession of the 
benefice. His journey was like the progress of a sovereign 
taking possession of his dominions, or a conqueror re- 
turning from a long career of victories. At every town 
through which he passed he was received with almost 
royal honours. He was regarded as a martyr or a saint 
Presents of money and other valuables were made to 
him. The principal gentry came out to meet and salute 
him with every demonstration of respect The very bed 
in which he slept was regarded as a venerable relic. 
Ladies wore his portrait on their rings and fans. 

But nowhere was he so enthusiastically welcomed as 
at Oxford, which was the head-quarters of Toryism and 
High Churchmanship, and which had lately been bitterly 
censured by the very same House of Commons that 
had impeached Sacheverell, its declaration in favour of 
arbitrary power having been by their order ignominiously 
burnt by the common hangman. 

The excitement spread through the kingdom. The 
High Church party were triumphant The poor timid 
queen and her secret advisers saw that the time had now 
arrived when she could shake off the detested yoke of 
the Marlboroughs and their Whig allies. She appointed 
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bishops without consulting her ministers ; and when it 
was objected that the men she named were High 
Churchmen, she appointed one Dr. Trimnel, who, though 
a Low Churchman, had managed to obtain her favour. 
One after another her ministers were dismissed, and 
Tories put in their places. Gathering courage at length, 
she ventured on making an appeal to the country. 
Parliament was dissolved in the midst of the High 
Church excitement, which the trial and triumph of 
Sacheverell had produced. 

The clergy generally, encouraged by the vast popu- 
larity which Sacheverell had achieved, obtained a cheap 
renown by preaching the doctrines on account of which 
he had been impeached. Though the Whigs were still a 
strong party, the Tory mob was everywhere riotous and 
triumphant Many popular and influential members of 
the party in power did not venture to show themselves 
on the hustings from fear of personal ill treatment One 
after another the Whig ministers were dismissed, and 
their places supplied by ardent Tories ; and, to crown 
all, twelve new peers were introduced into the Upper 
House, thus giving the Tories a majority in both Houses. 

All these changes were not effected without a vehe- 
ment struggle on the part of the Marlboroughs to retain 
their ascendancy. But the Queen was now encouraged 
by the results of the Sacheverell trial, and by the Tory 
and High Church effervescence which that trial had pro- 
duced. Besides, she was now guided more and more 
entirely by Abigail Hill, whose friends and relations were 
patronized by the queen with a lavish prodigality almost 
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equal to that which had been shown towards her pre 
decessor in the royal favour. The two women wept 
together over the frightful effusion of blood that had 
taken place, and were guided chiefly by Harley and the 
leaders of the Tory party, conspicuous among whom 
now appeared Henry St. John, afterwards the celebrated 
Viscount Bolingbroke. 

The Church, which had contributed so largely to 
the triumph of the Tory party, now obtained its re- 
ward. The building of St. Paul's being completed, the 
Commons decided that the duty on coals, which had 
been appropriated to its erection, should be continued 
until it amounted to the sum of three hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds, to be expended in the erection of fifty 
new churches in the suburbs of London and Westminster. 

The Convocation, which in the meantime had as- 
sembled, was chiefly occupied in condemning the opinions 
which had been advanced by Dr. Whiston, Professor of 
Mathematics in the university of Cambridge, who was 
accused of advocating Arian doctrines, and who had, in 
addition, excited the indignation of the Lower House of 
Convocation by contending that the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions were of higher authority than the Scriptures 
of the New Testament Foremost among those who 
denounced and condemned these views was Dr. Sache- 
verell, who showed how little daunted he was by his 
recent condemnation, attacking Whiston with his usual 
vehemence of language, and refusing to admit him to 
communion — an example which was followed by many 
of his brethren, but which did not in the least prevent 
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Whiston from publishing and maintaining his opinions. 
His enemies, not satisfied with censuring him in the Con- 
vocation of the province of Canterbury, also brought him 
before the court of the vice-chancellor of Cambridge. 
Being too poor to provide counsel for himself, he was 
generously and gratuitously defended by Sir Peter King, 
afterwards lord chancellor, and himself a divine of no 
little learning, who had been chosen, on account of his 
theological attainments, to be a manager of the impeach- 
ment of Sacheverell. King was also the author of a 
valuable work on the history of the Apostles' Creed. He 
argued that the opinions which had been maintained by . 
his client were not Arian, but were deduced from the 
Apostolical Constitutions. He also urged that the sen- 
tence which had been pronounced was irregular, and 
ought to be annulled ; and this was accordingly done — 
not, however, without some expressions of dissent from 
several of the delegates, whom King seems to have some- 
what arbitrarily silenced. 

Another prosecution that was carried on about the 
same time was directed against Bishop Fleetwood, who, 
though a Whig and Low Churchman, was patronized 
by the queen. He had published a volume of sermons, 
to which he prefixed a preface containing expressions 
that were regarded as disrespectful to the Government 
Some foolish members of the House of Commons, 
untaught by the lesson afforded by the Sacheverell 
trial, proposed to impeach him ; but the motion was 
rejected by a majority of 119 to 54. However, the 
House did not wholly pass over the matter, but resolved 
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that the preface complained of was "malicious and 
factious, highly reflecting on the present administration 
of affairs under Her Majesty, and tending to create 
discord and sedition among her subjects ;" and, following 
the fashion of that day, they directed that the book 
which contained the incriminated preface should be 
burnt by the common hangman. 

Sacheverell having been condemned by the Whigs, 
was absolved and honoured by the victorious Tories ; 
over whose election he had himself exercised so powerful 
an influence. He was invited to preach before the 
House of Commons, and was thanked for the discourse 
he delivered. This was the last great event in his 
career, which ended in undignified squabbles with his 
parishioners, amidst which history finally takes leave 
of him. 

Meanwhile, Bolingbroke and some of the Tory and 
High Church ministers were secretly carrying on negocia- 
tions with the pretender, whom the queen evidently 
knew to be her brother; though, in order to maintain 
her title to the throne, during her lifetime, she pro- 
fessed still to entertain some doubts on that point But 
her dread of Popery, and her hatred of the House of 
Hanover, kept her in a state of indecision which would 
no doubt have been at once terminated, if the prince 
would have consented to renounce his religion in order 
to obtain the crown. But this, much to his credit, he 
steadily refused to do. Even as it was, if his sister 
had only lived a few months longer, he probably would 
have succeeded her. Robinson, bishop of Bristol, and 
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afterwards of London, was appointed to the Privy Seal, 
he being the first clergyman who had held office in any 
administration since the days of Laud and Juxon. He 
not only attended the Congress of Utrecht, but took a 
leading part in its deliberations; and by his conduct 
at it justified the choice which had been made of him 
to represent his country at that assembly. Everything 
was now evidently tending towards the re-establishment 
of the Tories and the return of the pretender, when 
the sudden death of the electress of Hanover, hastened 
by her anxieties with regard to the succession, threatened 
to bring on a further crisis. While the Jacobites were 
plotting for the pretender, the friends of the Hanoverian 
succession naturally desired to have the elector on the 
spot, in case of the queen's demise, which was now 
seriously apprehended. This project Anne deprecated 
and resisted in the most decided manner. The Tory 
ministry itself was torn by intestine divisions. Harley, 
now become Earl of Oxford, was zealous for the 
elector of Hanover ; St John, who had been raised to 
the peerage under the title of Bolingbroke, favoured 
the pretender, and he carried with him the sympathies 
of the queen and the support of the majority of the 
cabinet, as well as of Atterbury and Swift — two of the 
ablest men of the day. Atterbury had brought in a 
Bill, which was entitled the Schisms Bill, and was in- 
tended to check the progress of Nonconformity. This 
measure enacted that every tutor or schoolmaster in 
Great Britain must, before exercising his functions, sign 
a declaration that he would conform to the Church of 
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England, and must obtain a licence to give instruction 
from the archbishop of his province, or the bishop of 
his diocese; and that no licence should be granted, 
unless the person applying for it should produce a 
certificate stating that he had received the sacrament 
according to the order of the Church of England within 
the last year, and had also subscribed the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. The introduction of such a 
measure proved the success that had attended the efforts 
of Nonconformists in the cause of education. The carry- 
ing of it was a remarkable evidence of the power and 
prevalence of the Tory party; and Bolingbroke, by 
whose able and unscrupulous counsels that party was 
now guided, determined to take advantage of it. The 
health of the queen was visibly declining, and as she felt 
her end approaching she became more and more anxious 
that her brother should succeed her on the throne. A 
violent altercation took place between the leaders of the 
two parties, ending in the dismissal of Harley, and the 
appointment of Bolingbroke to succeed him. This was 
a clear proof of a determination of the Jacobites to bring 
in the pretender, and recognize him as the next heir to 
the throne. And such was Anne's popularity, that if 
the attempt had been made, it would most probably have 
succeeded. But the designs were defeated by the demise 
of the queen, which occurred before Bolingbroke had 
completed his preparations for the proclamation of the 
prince. On her death-bed she put the White Staff of 
the treasurer into the hands of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
a zealous supporter of the pretender. But her sudden 
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demise defeated these projects. The supporters of the 
elector had made all their arrangements in anticipation 
of the queen's death. The Tories, on the other hand, 
were divided and undecided. Atterbury, and a few of 
the bolder partisans of the chevalier, urged their friends 
to proclaim him. But more timid counsels prevailed, 
and the elector of Hanover, under the title of George 
I., ascended without opposition the throne of Great 
Britain. 

The feeling in favour of the prince was, nevertheless, 
strong and general. The clergy especially had not 
forgotten their old doctrines of hereditary right, and 
laboured by their sermons and conversation to spread 
discontent through the country. The new king made 
a very unfavourable impression on those who had access 
to him. .He spoke English very imperfectly, he was 
surrounded by German mistresses, who were described 
as "trulls, and very ugly trulls." The leader of the 
disaffected party among the clergy was the able and 
ambitious Bishop Atterbury, and he was supported by 
Robinson, now bishop of London, who, as we have seen, 
had highly distinguished himself in the negotiation of 
the treaty of Utrecht 

During the reign of Anne an effort, which nearly 
proved successful, was made to effect a union between 
the Churches of England and Prussia. In the year 
1 70 1, the electorate of Prussia became a kingdom, and 
Frederic, the first king, wishing to give all possible 
Alat to his newly assumed dignity, had conferred on 
two of the most eminent ministers of his dominions 
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the title of bishops, in order that they might officiate 
in that capacity at his coronation ; and this led him to 
desire to introduce into his kingdom the liturgy, doctrine, 
and discipline of the Anglican Church. One of his two 
bishops died, and Dr. Ernestus Jablousky having taken 
the matter up very zealously, persuaded the king to 
direct Dr. Ursinus, the surviving bishop, to write to 
Archbishop Tenison on the subject, and to propose 
that the English ecclesiastical system should be intro- 
duced into Prussia on the First Sunday in Advent The 
proposal gave great satisfaction both in England and 
Prussia, and was warmly welcomed by many influential 
members of the Anglican Church, among whom may 
be mentioned Sharp, archbishop of York, who entered 
very zealously into the matter, and did his utmost to 
promote it 

The queen herself also supported the scheme, and 
commanded Lord Raby, her minister at the Prussian 
court, to express to the Prussian monarch her hearty 
thanks for the interest he had displayed in regard to 
the matter. Although the question of a union between 
the Church of England and the Protestant communions 
on the continent had often been agitated, no definite 
plan had ever been put forward until this overture was 
made. It was well calculated to meet the views both 
of the High and Low Churchmen of that period, but 
appears to have been frustrated by the inaction of Arch- 
bishop Tenison, whose indolence or indifference disgusted 
the Prussian monarch, and caused him to desist from his 
design. 
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The scheme was therefore dropped, and was never 
revived again till the year 184 1, when, under the auspices 
of Archbishop Howley, a step was made in the same 
direction, an agreement having been entered into and 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament, in virtue of which a 
Lutheran divine, nominated by the Prussian Government, 
and a clergyman of the Anglican Church, nominated by 
the Government of this country, should alternately be 
consecrated to the see of Jerusalem, with the intention of 
making this arrangement a first step towards the union of 
the Churches of England and Prussia. No second step, 
however, has been taken in this matter, nor is likely to 
be, the religious ideas of the two countries having 
diverged too widely to admit of such a union between 
them as at one time seemed on the point of being 
effected. 

The idea was highly popular both in our own country 
and in Prussia. Bonet, the Prussian minister at the 
English court, stated to his Government that a con- 
formity between the members of the Prussian Church 
would be received with great joy in England. At the 
same time he gave his opinion that the conformity 
to be wished for, related more to the government of the 
Church than to any change in the ritual or liturgy. 
He added that the clergy in England were strongly in 
favour of Episcopacy, that they regarded that form of 
government as being at least of apostolic institution, 
and were possessed with an opinion that it had been 

• 

continued in an uninterrupted succession from the times 
of the apostles to their day; and that, upon this supposi- 
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tion, they alleged that there could be no true ecclesi- 
astical government but under bishops of this order, nor 
any true ministers of the Gospel but such as had been 
ordained by bishops; and that if there were other 
ministers of the Anglican Church that did not go so 
far as this, yet that all of them made a great difference 
between those who had received the laying on of hands 
from bishops, and those who had been ordained by a 
Presbyterian synod. 

Tenison affirmed that the address which was alleged 
to have been sent to him in favour of this scheme, had 
never reached him ; but it was evident that he was not 
heartily zealous for it, if, indeed, he was not absolutely 
hostile to it. On the other hand; Sharp, the archbishop 
of York, whose Church principles, as has been intimated 
already, were those which were described by Bonet, 
zealously supported this scheme of union ; but his efforts 
were vain, for the Prussian monarch, disgusted at finding 
his advances so negligently treated by the highest 
authority in the English Church, desisted from his 
endeavours, and the matter dropped. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GEORGES. 

The successful manner in which George had been 
proclaimed seemed for a moment to have stunned and 
silenced the Jacobites, and the Whigs proceeded to take 
advantage of their prostrate condition, in order to carry 
measures of a liberal character, especially in reference 
to religion, by freeing the Nonconformists from some of 
the fetters with which they had been bound during the 
ascendancy of the Tories in the latter part of Queen 
Anne's reign. 

The Occasional Conformity Act, passed in the year 
17 1 1, and the Schism Act, adopted in 1714, were 
now repealed. But the Test and Corporation Acts, 
passed in the reign of Charles II., though allowed to 
remain, were rendered innoxious by annual suspensions 
at least so far as they related to offices held under the 
crown, though they still remained in vigour with regard 
to offices in municipal corporations, notwithstanding the 
efforts made by Lord Stanhope to obtain the repeal of 
them, and the liberal and honourable support that he 
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received from several bishops, especially Willis, Gibson, 
Kennett, and Hoadley. 

The measure carried by their aid was very imper- 
fect, and the exclusion of Dissenters from corporations 
was continued until the final and entire repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act in 1827, through the earnest 
and persistent exertions of the late Earl (then Lord 
John) Russell. The imperfect measure which Lord 
Stanhope advocated was carried through with great 
difficulty; but a more complete Bill would certainly 
have been rejected, as the public opinion of the time was 
decidedly unfavourable to it 

In the year 17 19 a very vigorous attempt was made 
by Lord Stanhope and others to obtain a repeal of 
the Act Sir Robert Walpole, the then prime minister, 
professed to be a warm supporter of the claims of 
the Nonconformists ; but whenever a Bill was intro- 
duced for the purpose of satisfying those claims he, 
with many professions of good will, pleaded that the 
time when they could be yielded had not yet arrived. 
Year after year did the friends of civil and religious 
liberty press the matter, and year after year did the 
prime minister exhort them to wait patiently for a more 
favourable opportunity. 

In the year 1734 there was a general election, which 
was very strongly contested. The Dissenters, relying on 
the sincerity of Walpole's professions, vigorously sup- 
ported his administration by their votes at the hustings, 
and contributed in no small degree to gain, or at least 
to swell, the majority which the Government obtained. 
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After having rendered this signal service to the Walpole 
administration, they naturally expected that the conve- 
nient season so often promised had at length arrived, 
but they found that the old pleas for delay were still 
urged. Then one, Dr. Chandler, a pertinacious advocate 
of the claims of the Nonconformists, turned upon the 
minister and rejoined, " You have so repeatedly made 
this answer to our inquiries, that I trust you will excuse 
me if I ask you to tell me when the proper time will 
come ? " Walpole, in the heat and excitement of the 
debate, replied, " Never." This frank declaration very 
naturally excited the indignation of the Dissenters, and 
threw them into the ranks of the opposition, but it also 
obtained for the minister the support of many High 
Churchmen who had hitherto opposed him on account 
of the professions he had formerly made of a desire to 
repeal the Test and Corporation Act, which was still 
regarded by zealous Churchmen as a bulwark of the 
establishment not under any circumstances to be dis- 
pensed with. 

In the year 1722, suspicions of a plot to bring in the 
pretender were very rife, and were not altogether with- 
out foundation. A clergyman of the name of Kelly 
was arrested, but he managed to keep off the constables 
with a drawn sword while he burnt with a candle the 
papers that would probably have proved his guilt 

Many other arrests were made about the same time ; 
but the head and chief of the plan was unquestionably 
Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, who had for some time 
been engaged in a plot for bringing back the exiled 
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prince. However, he was no more guilty, in all proba- 
bility, than multitudes of others, who, more fortunate or 
more cautious, took the oath of allegiance to George 
with the unconcealed intention of transferring their 
fealty to the pretender whenever they thought they 
could do so without risk. There can be no doubt that 
a strong feeling of discontent pervaded the minds of 
great multitudes of Churchmen and Tories at this crisis. 
Circumstances were discovered which, though they 
afforded a moral certainty that Atterbury was implicated 
in a conspiracy to bring in the pretender, did not amount 
to a legal proof of his guilt However, his correspond- 
ence was seized, and he himself was examined before the 
council. He replied to the questions put to him in the 
words of the Saviour : " If I tell you ye will not believe, 
and if I also ask you ye will not answer me nor let me 
go." As he could not in all probability be found guilty 
on a fair trial, a Bill of pains and penalties was brought 
in against him and some others. It passed the Commons 
without opposition, Atterbury having reserved his de- 
fence for the House of Parliament of which he was him- 
self a member. When summoned to the bar of the 
Upper House, he defended himself with resolution and 
ability, calling many witnesses, prominent among whom 
were Pope and Gay. The former, however, did hot 
shine in the witness box with the brilliancy of wit he 
displayed in his writings ; and his testimony tended 
rather to damage than to help the cause of his accused 
friend. But against Atterbury were ranged many of the 
peers, the majority of his episcopal brethren, and the 
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whole power and influence of the Government, and by 
this combination of opponents he was sent out of the 
kingdom at the very time when Bolingbroke, having 
made his peace with the Government by the payment of 
an enormous bribe to the Duchess of Kendal, the king's 
favourite mistress, was returning from his exile. The two 
former associates passed through Calais — Lord Boling- 
broke to offer his services to the king of England, 
Atterbury to throw himself into the arms of the pre- 
tender, and to become an honoured and trusted adviser 
of that unfortunate prince. 

Other leaders of the party were more fortunate. 
Oxford, who certainly had steadily adhered to the Han- 
overian succession, and had been therefore turned out 
of the Jacobite ministry, was nevertheless much mixed 
up with its proceedings, and was accused by the now 
dominant Whigs on account of his complicity with many 
of their worst acts. On this account, he had been im- 
peached by the Commons. He was kept confined in 
the Tower for two years, at the end of which period he 
was brought up for trial. He was followed by a large 
crowd of people, who expressed their sympathy with 
him by shouting for Oxford, Ormond, and High Church ; 
and he escaped punishment through a quarrel between 
the two Houses as to the mode of procedure, in conse- 
quence of which the Commons refused to appear, and 
Oxford returned home amidst the congratulatory ac- 
clamations of his friends. His escape was regarded as 
a triumph by the High Churchmen and Tories through- 
out the kingdom. 
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Meanwhile, from time to time the Convocation assem- 
bled. In the Upper House, the Whig bishops appointed 
by William III. and the Whig administration during the 
first half of Anne's reign, were in the majority ; in the 
Lower House the Tories and High Churchmen predo- 
minated. The consequence was a hopeless antagonism 
and continual indecent quarrels between the two Houses. 
The Upper House claimed the right to fix the hours 
during which the Lower should sit : the Lower House 
repudiated this pretension. When ordered by the arch- 
bishop to prorogue, they nevertheless continued to sit 
Atterbury had taken a very active part in asserting what 
he regarded as the rights of the Lower House, and he 
continued to maintain his opinions on this matter after 
his elevation to the Episcopal Bench. Hoadley, who 
had successively been appointed bishop of Bangor, 
Hereford, and Winchester, had published works which 
High Churchmen and Low Churchmen united in regard- 
ing as heretical, but which were in high favour with the 
House of Commons and the Government They gave 
rise to a celebrated discussion, carried on by the pub- 
lication of a vast number of pamphlets, and also by 
word of mouth in the Lower House of Convocation, 
The Government, finding that their champion would 
be outvoted and censured, anticipated this decision 
by a prorogation of Convocation, with an intention 
not to summon it again ; and, in accordance with this 
resolution, for upwards of a century it was merely 
called together as a matter of form, but was not 
allowed to deliberate. Hoadley was too much engaged 
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with Bangorian controversies, and other ecclesiastical 
disputes, to pay any attention to his diocese, which 
he neglected to visit under the pretext that his presence 
there would be the means of exciting a party fury. In 
this respect, however, he was no worse than many of his 
episcopal contemporaries. 

The entire and almost unresisted suppression of the 
ecclesiastical parliament proves the weakness and dead- 
ness of the Church at the time when it was carried into 
effect Never, perhaps, had any religious communion 
sunk so low as had the Church of England at this con- 
juncture. Rich in this world's wealth, probably beyond 
any other religious communion in the world, in spiritual 
gifts it was miserably poor. Great multitudes of the 
bishops and higher clergy were non-resident and utterly 
careless of their duties, which they delegated to curates, 
who were often miserably remunerated for the services 
they rendered. 

There was now and then an exception to this rule, 
in the case of such men as Butler and Paley. But 
they were rare indeed. The laws that had been enacted 
to prevent simony were entirely ineffectual, and very 
few were promoted on account of their merits. Men 
were often appointed to important positions in the 
Church by means of bribes given to the king's mis- 
tresses, or others who had influence at the court The 
highest places in the Church were filled by furious 
controversialists or corrupt nepotists, who loaded their 
relatives with rich preferments often held in plurality. 

The education of the people was utterly neglected. 
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The old grammar schools, built and endowed by the 
piety and liberality of our ancestors, were allowed to 
fall into ruin and decay, were converted into sawpits, 
or applied to other uses, while the masters of many of 
them gave only such instructions as they were obliged 
by the wills of their founders to impart, and in many 
instances no instruction at all. 

Here, then, we reach a period which is a blank in our 
narrative, and which we must be content to leave blank, 
for the simple reason that history traces the evolution 
of events, and that when there is no evolution, and conse* 
quently no progress, there can be no history. Such 
periods may embrace many facts which stand isolated 
and alone; but though they decorate the surface of 
history, they do not enter into the warp and weft of it 
Even at the dead period we have now reached, there was 
probably some movement ; but it was so sluggish as to be 
altogether inappreciable, or like that of a river which, 
in its manifold windings, often turns towards its source. 

It is true that there were archbishops succeeding 
one another in the chair of Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, 
Laud, and Sancroft. Carlyle pertinently asks: "Who 
was the primate of England at this time?" and he 
answers with bitter irony, "No man knoweth." Nor 
was this far from the truth. There were contented 
EraStians like Wake and Potter carrying on controver- 
sies now entirely forgotten, as they well deserve to be. 
There were men full of decencies and proprieties, like 
Seeker ; but who cares now to know what Archbishops 
Herring, Hutton, or Moore, thought, said, or did? I 
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have searched carefully the seven volumes of Lord 
Mahon's history for the names of these prelates, but 
have not succeeded in meeting with any of them. If 
their works ever possessed any living interest or any 
practical value, they have long since lost it They never 
attempted to guide or elevate the religious destinies of 
the nation over whose Church they uselessly presided, 
and the same might be said of the great body of the 
clergy. Mr. Gladstone has given the testimony of Sydney 
Smith with regard to the indolence and inefficiency of 
the clergy of his day. What he said was still more 
applicable to the clergy of the preceding generation. 

From this deathlike stupor the clergy were suddenly 
aroused by the rapid diffusion of Wesleyan Methodism; 
through the zealous preaching of the two Wesleys, Whit- 
field, and others associated with them, who very shortly, 
and in the face of powerful and persistent opposition, suc- 
ceeded in forming a sect whose members were nearly as 
numerous, and at all events, in the first fervour of their 
conversion, much more earnestly religious than the clergy 
or laity, the conformists or nonconformists of their day. 

It would be uncandid to deny that Wesley at the 
outset of his career was a zealous Churchman, and not 
only a Churchman, but a very High Churchman, accept- 
ing fully the doctrines which had been held by Laud, by 
Sancroft, and by the Nonjurors, which, as we shall here- 
after have occasion to point out, were revived in a some- 
what modified form by the authors of the Oxford tracts ; 
and which, if not absolutely sanctioned by, are at all 
events not opposed to the teachings of the Prayer-book. 
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His aim at first was to constitute a body of lay- 
preachers, who were to work in harmony with the clergy. 
This object he pursued steadily in his earlier years, in 
spite of much discouragement and vehement opposition 
from the clergy, with whom he desired to co-operate, and 
whose friendly sympathy he vainly endeavoured to 
cultivate. Hence it was that he directed his preachers 
and followers to attend the services of the Church, to 
receive the sacrament at the hand of her ordained 
ministers, and not to hold services or prayer-meetings 
in or about the time of the regular Church services. 
Hence, too, he strictly forbade them to assume the 
clerical garb which he himself wore constantly, unless, 
which was the case of very few of them, they were, like 
himself, ordained ministers of the Church. The aim 
with which he entered on his zealous and successful 
ministry — and it was one in which to a certain extent 
he continued to adhere to the last — was that of estab- 
lishing an order of lay preachers in connection with the 
established Church. 

It is no less clear that in his old age, pressed by his 
fellow-workers, irritated and disgusted by the cold and 
unsympathetic treatment, not to say open opposition, he 
experienced from the great majority of the English 
clergy, he yielded to a tendency towards separation 
which prevailed amongst his followers, or which was 
imposed on him by the necessities of his position, and 
which in the earlier years of the movement he would 
have q^rnestly deprecated and resolutely resisted. 

The progress of Wesleyanism affected the Church in 
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two different and even opposite ways, producing a move- 
ment of opposition on the one hand, and of sympathy and 
admiration on the other. In the first place, it brought 
many members and ministers of the Church into collision 
with the Wesleyans. The Church minister was often 
annoyed to find his people coming under the influence 
of the new teachers. It was not agreeable to him to see 
their places of worship crowded while his church perhaps 
was very thinly attended* He was vexed and irritated 
when made to feel that his isolated and desultory efforts 
did not enable him to compete, with any chance of 
success, with the well-organized machinery of the 
Wesleyan body. And this natural irritation was yet 
further increased if, as was at that time but too com- 
monly the case, by his indolence or drunkenness, his 
immorality, or his incapacity, he had to a great extent 
forfeited the esteem of his parishioners. And just in 
proportion to the need that existed in his parish for 
better teaching and a better example was his objection 
to the new teachers, and the vehemence with which he 
persecuted and abused both them and their followers. 

But the progress of Methodism affected the Church 
in another and a very different way. The zeal of the new 
preachers was contagious. Many of the most eminent 
among the clergy were more or less influenced by it for 
good. Without enrolling themselves in the ranks of 
Methodism or adopting its system, they nevertheless im- 
bibed a large portion of its spirit ; and so, joining with the 
piety and earnestness that characterized the Methodists, 
the opinions which had been held by the Low Churchmen, 
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they constituted that body which we know by the name 
of the Evangelical party, which enjoyed a great in- 
fluence in the Church, and after a desperate struggle 
against the orthodox party, succeeded in conquering for 
itself a high position, rose into importance, was animated 
by an earnest zeal, identified itself more and more 
closely with the Low Churchmen, gained great popularity, 
obtained many of the best benefices in the Church, and 
finally sank even more rapidly than they had risen, lost 
their first love, and became almost extinct as a great 
party. 

But there was yet another influence at work about the 
same time, which, though less perceptible, was probably 
even more potential, so far at least as the Church was 
concerned. Laymen so devoted yet so enlightened as 
Nelson, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Wilberforce — laymen such as perhaps 
no other communion can boast, must necessarily, by their 
writings and conversation, have powerfully leavened the 
Church of which they were members, and have exercised 
an influence over the evolution of her religious life, 
even greater than that which was produced within her 
pale by the preachings of Wesley and Whitfield and 
the Evangelical clergy. This influence, less noticeable 
indeed, and less easy to estimate, must from the nature 
of the case have produced important results. The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation — and the 
evolution which stirs the depths most powerfully is by 
no means always that which shows itself most con- 
spicuously on the surface. 
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There was one great defect which at this time 
characterized almost all the communions into which the 
religious world was divided. Whether Methodists or 
Nonconformists of other denominations, High Church- 
men or Low Churchmen, orthodox or evangelicals, they 
were all ready to combine for the purpose of per- 
petuating the scandalous disabilities which had been 
laid on the Roman Catholics. Even the most ardent 
advocates of civil and religious liberty, the moment 
that the Catholic Church was in question seemed to 
cast away their principles, and to become the advocates 
of the most abominable tyranny and the most flagrant 
injustice. 

It is pleasant, therefore, at this period of discreditable 
persecution, to note the conduct of those very few of 
our countrymen who, in spite of prejudice and clamour, 
firmly withstood the prevalent intolerance. Conspicuous 
among the few who in that day espoused the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, was the celebrated Lord 
Mansfield, who in very many instances advocated and 
promoted it with all the authority which belonged to his 
office as first judge of the land, and which resulted from 
his high character. 

In a question regarding the affirmation of a Quaker, 
he declared that he wished it to be put on the same 
footing as the oath of another person, on the sensible 
ground that a different construction of the law was 
not only injurious to Quakers, but also prejudicial to 
the rest of the king's subjects, who might want their 
testimony in order to the establishment of the truth, in 
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cases in which they were in some respects concerned. 
On another occasion, when an attempt had been made 
to extort money from a Nonconformist by appointing 
him to the office of sheriff, which he could not fill without 
receiving the sacrament according to the rites of the 
established religion, and then to fine him because he 
refused to accept it, the matter was brought before Lord 
Mansfield, who exposed the character of the transaction 
and defeated this shameful scheme of extortion. He 
was not only just to the persecuted Nonconformists, but 
also, as we have already intimated, showed the same 
liberality towards the Roman Catholics; nay, perhaps 
sometimes stretched the law in order to prevent the 
perpetration of flagrant injustice on persons of that re- 
ligion, and to do a great right did* a little wrong. A 
Bill had been passed in the early part of the reign of 
William and Mary, that contained clauses condemning 
a Roman Catholic priest to fine and imprisonment for 
life if he said mass, and that disqualified a Papist from 
becoming the proprietor of land either by inheritance or 
purchase. 

A Bill being introduced for the repeal of these 
odious provisions, he gave it his heartiest support The 
attempts thus made, by Lord Mansfield and others, to 
obtain for Roman Catholics some diminution of the 
penalties to which they were subject, caused a new 
outbreak of the spirit of bigotry. It commenced in 
Scotland, where the general assembly of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church adopted several highly intemperate 
resolutions and addresses, thus producing serious riots, 
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in which several Roman Catholic places of worship were 
set on fire and destroyed. 

The perpetrators of these violent proceedings were 
not without their associates and defenders even in the 
legislature. Lord George Gordon, a half-crazy zealot, 
headed a procession of ultra-Protestants to the House 
of Commons, and there presented several petitions 
against the concessions that were made to those whom 
he denounced as the followers of Antichrist He 
declared that the people of Scotland were ripe for 
insurrection, and, with the exception of a few Papists, 
were ready to withstand the powers of the Govern- 
ment The mob that followed him resolved to present 
their petition themselves, and made their way, without 
meeting with any resistance, into the lobby of the 
Houses of Parliament Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
prevented by illness from attending, and Lord Mans- 
field occupied his place on this trying occasion. 

He was regarded by the howling mob, on account of 
his liberal and charitable principles, with peculiar male- 
volence, and was violently assailed. With great diffi- 
culty, he made his way to the woolsack, his torn robe 
and dishevelled wig showing with what savage ferocity 
he had been attacked. Several other peers came in, 
bearing marks of more or less violent ill-treatment. The 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Lincoln, falsely 
suspected of a leaning towards Popery, were with great 
difficulty rescued from the mob. In the halls of the 
legislature all was terror and confusion. Some proposed 
that the guards should be called out Others ridicu- 
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lously contended that the peers themselves should go 
forth in procession, the mace carried before them, headed 
by Lord Mansfield — now seventy-five? years of age — in 
order to rescue some of the peers who were in the 
hands of the rioters, and whose lives were endangered. 
Only six constables could be found at the moment 
to deal with the mob, which continually increased in 
numbers and audacity. 

One by one the peers stole away, leaving Lord Mans- 
field unprotected, except by a few officers of the House 
and his servants. Fortunately, he managed to reach his 
own residence without having experienced further ill- 
treatment, but the mob speedily followed and set it 
on fire. He again made his escape, while it was being 
consumed with all its contents, including the very 
valuable library he had for many years been collecting 
at great expense, and for which he generously forbore 
to claim, as he might have done, reimbursement at the 
public cost. 

Lord Mansfield, though the chief, was by no means 
the only sufferer by these excesses. Many Roman 
Catholic places of worship were burnt by the rioters, as 
well as many private houses. The King's Bench, the 
Fleet prison, and the new Bridewell were destroyed. 
The Bank was attacked, but the rioters were repulsed by 
a strong body of soldiers who had been posted there to 
defend it. Two hundred and ten of the rioters were 
killed by the soldiers, and two hundred and forty-eight 
wounded. But these were by no means the whole of 
the casualties. Many of the unfortunate wretches had 

x 
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intoxicated themselves to such a degree that they perished 
in the flames which they themselves had kindled No 
such riots have ever taken place in this country either 
before or since these events occurred. Lord George 
Gordon was arraigned for high treason on the 5 th of 
February, 1781, in Westminster Hall, but was acquitted 
on the technical plea that nothing he had done in the 
county of Surrey could be construed into an overt act of 
high treason. He was subsequently committed to New- 
gate for libel, and died in prison. 

I am not able to say how far the Church was mixed 
up with these violences, or sympathized with their 
authors and abettors. The Protestant fanaticism which 
produced them was very generally diffused through all 
ranks and classes of persons, and there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that the clergy and members of 
the English Church were distinguished from their fellow- 
citizens, either by a greater liberality of sentiment or 
by more violent anti-papal prejudices. 

It cannot, however, be denied that, from the period 
of which we are now treating, down to the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, the clergy of the Church 
were foremost in inveighing against the Roman Catholic 
religion, while great numbers of the Nonconformists, 
though still more widely separated from them in opinion 
and practice than the Churchmen, warmly advocated the 
extension to them of those principles of religious liberty 
of which they had been permitted to enjoy the benefit ; 
and though many of them were still blinded by the 
prejudices of education, their conduct in this respect 
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contrasted very favourably with that of many members 
of the Established Church. 

On the other hand, there was found among the 
clergy of the Church one who stood nearly alone in 
maintaining these principles, but who advocated them 
with a mixture of wit, wisdom, and honesty that almost 
redeemed the Church to which he belonged from the 
reproach of intolerance that rested on her ; and in 
writings that ought to be for ever memorable, main- 
tained the cause of truth and justice, though unhappily 
with little apparent success. But the seed he had sown 
in due time brought forth its proper fruit, though the 
sower of that seed failed to obtain the credit and the re- 
cognition due to services so great as those which Sydney 
Smith rendered to the cause of civil and religious freedom. 

At this time, the Church was divided into two 
parties — the orthodox, or High Church, and the evan- 
gelical, or Low Church — the former very numerous, but 
lifeless, the latter showing great zeal and activity in 
proclaiming its peculiar doctrines ; the one very careful 
in its compliance with the directions of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the other conforming indeed to it, 
but doing so reluctantly, and preferring- very much 
extempore prayers as well as (so-called) extempore 
sermons. But the High Churchmen of this time had 
taken up a very different position from that which had 
been occupied by the High Churchmen of the reigns of 
Charles II., James II., William and Mary, and Anne. 

As was not untruly remarked by the late Bishop 
Blomfield, the doctrine of the apostolical succession had 
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gone out with the Nonjurors. The High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen of the time of the Georges had 
tacitly renounced that doctrine, or, at all events, had 
ceased to rely on it in their conflicts with the Methodists 
and other Nonconformists. 

They now urged her claims to respect and attention, 
not only on her supposed apostolical and primitive 
descent, but on the fact of her being by law established. 
This phrase they continually used, until the time 
when Cobbett came forward with his racy, vigorous, 
trenchant style, and taking this watchword out of their 
mouths, turned it against them, employed it with an 
almost savage ferocity, of which we cannot give our 
readers a better idea than by citing the words with 
which this able, but unscrupulous, controversialist com- 
menced his history of the Reformation, by which he 
expected and intended to bring about the overthrow of 
the Established Church, and so satiate the hatred with 
which he regarded her. 

The time at which he came forward was one which 
afforded ample ground for his fierce and fiery invective. 
There were at that time scandals of all kinds in the 
Church : drunkenness and other misconduct among the 
clergy ; simoniacal sales of bishoprics, and other high 
dignities of the Church, by Mrs. Clark, the mistress of 
the Duke of York — the champion and idol of the Orange 
Protestant party, and others who, on account of their pro- 
fligacies and immoralities, were no less unfit to have part 
and lot in such matters. It would be a great mistake to 
infer from these facts that the Church was worse at this 
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time than it was before. It was, probably, slightly better. 
Its moral sores were less virulent, but they were open to 
the gaze of the world, through the greater publicity which 
now began to be afforded by the newspaper press. But 
what, it may be asked, was the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and his suffragans doing while these abominations 
were being committed ? There were archbishops duly 
succeeding one another in the seat of St Augustine. 
But, as we have already observed, they were primates 
only in title, leaving the religious affairs of the country 
to shift very much for themselves, and the Church to 
drift on as it could, while they were gorging their rela- 
tives with the spoils of the Church, and loading them with 
the wealthiest preferments that belonged to her. Such 
was the state of things when Cobbett came into the field. 
This able writer, calling himself a Protestant, un- 
dertakes to prove that what is commonly called the 
Reformation was no reformation, but a devastation. He 
affirms that the Catholic Church originated with Jesus 
Christ Himself; that He selected PETER to be the 
head of His Church, etc. At the commencement of 
his work he writes thus : — " Now, my friends, a fair 
and honest inquiry will teach us that this (the Reform- 
ation) was an alteration greatly for the worse ; that 
the Reformation, as it was called, was engendered 
in beastly lust, brought forth in hypocrisy and perfidy, 
and cherished and fed by plunder, devastation, and by 
rivers of innocent blood ; and, as to its more remote 
consequences, they are some of them now before us in 
that misery, that beggary, that nakedness, that hunger, 
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that everlasting wrangling and spite, which now stare 
us in the face, and stun our ears at every turn, and 
which the 'Reformation' has given us in exchange 
for the ease and happiness and harmony and Christian 
charity enjoyed so abundantly and for so many ages by 
our Catholic forefathers." After enlarging, in a series 
of letters, on these topics, and after giving passages con- 
taining a very highly coloured representation of the state 
of England and France in the fifteenth century, he thus 
proceeds : " Go and read this to the poor souls who are 
now eating seaweed in Ireland ; who are detected in 
robbing the pig-troughs in Yorkshire.; who are eating 
horseflesh and grains (draff) in Lancashire and Cheshire ; 
who are harnessed like horses and drawing gravel in 
Hampshire and Sussex ; who have threepence a day 
allowed them by the magistrates in Norfolk ; who are 
all over England worse fed than the /elons in the jails. v 
Go and tell them, when they raise their hands from the 
pig-trough, or from the grain-tub, and, with their dirty 
tongues, cry ' No Popery ; ' go, read to these deluded 
wretches this account of their Catholic forefathers, who 
lived under what is impudently styled 'Popish superstition 
and tyranny/ and in these times we have the audacity 
to call the dark ages." 

This is the conclusion of his book : — " I have now 
performed my task. I have made good the positions 
with which I began. Born and bred a Protestant of the 
Church of England, having a wife and numerous family 
professing the same faith, having the remains of most 
dearly beloved parents lying in a Protestant churchyard, 
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and trusting to conjugal or filial piety to place mine by 
their side, I have in this undertaking had no motive but 
a sincere and disinterested love of truth and justice. It 
is not for the rich and powerful of my countrymen that 
I have spoken ; but for the poor, the persecuted, the 
proscribed. I have not been unmindful of the un- 
popularity and prejudice that would attend the enter- 
prise ; but when I considered the long — long triumph of 
calumny over the religion of those to whom we owe all 
that we possess that is great and renowned ; when I was 
convinced that I could do much towards the counter- 
acting of that calumny ; when duty so sacred bade me 
speak, it would have been baseness to hold my tongue ; 
and baseness superlative would it have been, if, having 
the will as well as the power, I had been restrained by 
fear of the shafts of falsehood and of folly. To be clear 
of self-reproach is amongst the greatest of human con- 
sdlations ; and now, amidst all the dreadful perils with 
which the event that I have treated of has, at last, 
surrounded my country, I can, while I pray God to 
save her from still further devastation and misery, safely 
say that, neither expressly nor tacitly, am I guilty of any 
part of the cause of her ruin." 

These specimen passages may give the reader some 
faint idea of the strong, coarse, savage invective with 
which their author assailed the ministers and defenders 
of that Church " by law established," of which he pro- 
fessed to be a member. His works circulated in immense 
numbers, chiefly among the poorer classes, and con- 
taining a great deal of truth, though mingled with much 
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sophistry and much falsehood, produced a tremendous 
effect They were the more successful on account of 
the vexations caused in the agricultural districts by the 
collection of the tithe, much of which was levied in kind, 
and almost all of which, owing to the manner in which 
it was raised, was a source of constant irritation between 
the clergy on the one hand, and the farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers on the other. The legal and parlia- 
mentary establishment of the Church, which a short time 
before had been put forth as a boast, now came to be 
regarded almost as a disgrace, and ceased to be urged. 

Meanwhile, the Catholic emancipation, so long re- 
sisted by High Church as well as Low Church, was 
triumphantly carried through the defection of those who, 
up to almost the last moment, had been at the head of 
the opposition to it ; and who now were angrily assailed 
by the Protestant party, which, considering that it had 
been betrayed by its leaders, breathed vengeance against 
those whom they regarded as perfidious traitors, and 
determined to avenge themselves on them. If anything 
was wanting at this time to fill up the measure of the 
unpopularity which the ministers and members of the 
Church were amassing, it was found in the resistance 
offered by them to every attempt that was made to effect 
reforms which were generally felt to be at once inevitable 
and indispensable, insomuch that if the Government which 
came into power in the year 1830, and brought in the 
great Reform Bill, had at that time proposed the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, the measure would probably have 
been carried at that moment with very little opposition. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OXFORD TRACTS. 

All sensible men were now alive to the fact that the 
miserable, slavish Erastianism on which the Church was 
at this moment resting, was not the rock which would 
withstand the breakers that were driving in upon her. 
The minds of the most thoughtful men of that time 
were revolted by it, and began to seek out a means of 
placing the Church on a more defensible basis. 

Among the foremost of these, as far as the proprieties 
of his high office would permit, was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Howley, who, without taking part in the 
measures he desired to see carried, set a noble example 
of impartiality and public spirit in the distribution of the 
vast patronage that then belonged to his see, and sur- 
rounded himself with the ablest and most highly reputed 
divines and theologians of his day. 

In the mean time, Calvinism, or something hardly 
distinguishable from it, was spreading rapidly among 
both clergy and laity, under the auspices of Simeon 
Cams and Melvill. It was true that its advocates, 
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though numerous among the younger graduates and the 
students of the university of Cambridge, were but few in 
other parts of the kingdom ; but they made up for their 
deficiency in number by the zeal and activity with which 
they preached their doctrines, and especially their 
favourite doctrine of conversion. In the earlier years 
of the nineteenth century their influence began to be 
felt in a manner that alarmed the old-fashioned digni- 
taries of the Church, whom the Evangelicals did not 
hesitate to denounce, dividing the clergy, after their 
fashion, into those who preached and those who did 
not preach the Gospel. 

Among those who had been most alarmed at the 
progress they were making, was Dr. Marsh, bishop of 
Peterborough, reputed to be the most learned and clear- 
headed theologian of his day. He drew up eighty-three 
questions, the object of which was to detect the slightest 
departure from what he held and taught to be the ortho- 
doxy of the Church, and especially to prevent the spread 
of Calvinism or Evangelicalism in his diocese. He 
required all persons applying to be ordained or licensed 
to curacies in his diocese to answer his eighty-three 
questions. He did not indeed venture to propose them 
to clergymen who were appointed to benefices, and who 
might therefore appeal to the tribunals of the country ; 
but persisted in forcing his questions on those who could 
not obtain that protection. His conduct was brought 
under the notice of the House of Lords, in which he 
vigorously defended his proceedings ; but his brother 
bishops, by their silence, evinced their disapprobation 
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of his conduct, and the public opinion of the country 
was so evidently opposed to him, that he found himself 
obliged to yield to the pressure that was brought to bear 
on him, and to content himself with exacting those sub- 
scriptions only that were required by the law of the land. 
The able and humorous, article of Sydney Smith on the 
question thus raised, probably contributed in no small 
degree to the formation of the public opinion which 
forced the bishop to yield. 

The period to which we have been referring was also 
rendered remarkable by the agitation carried on through- 
out it against slavery, which eventuated in the year 1833 
in the total abolition of slavery throughout the whole of 
the British dominions, the liberty of the slaves being 
purchased by the noble grant of the large sum of 
£20,000,000 to the slave-holders. 

Nothing showed more plainly the concentration of 
the spiritual and religious life of the Church in the 
Evangelical party than the attitude assumed by the 
clergy during the progress of this agitation, and especially 
during its final throes. ' For while the Evangelical clergy 
inside the Church, and the Dissenters outside, warmly 
co-operated with Wilberforce, Clarkson, Brougham, and 
others who led the agitation for the emancipation of the 
negroes, the orthodox majority of the clergy either held 
themselves altogether aloof from it, or actively opposed 
it Their favourite organ, the John Bull, distinguished 
itself by the coarse ridicule and the invective with which 
its writers covered those who took part in the agitation 
of this great and noble measure. 
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Almost contemporaneously with these events, the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the Catholic disabilities, and 
other so-styled bulwarks of the Church were, one by 
one, swept away, and the Reform Bill, which opened wide 
the doors of Parliament to a considerable influx of Non- 
conformists, becoming year by year more numerous and 
influential in the Lower House, was now being carried. 
These events filled with terror the hearts of many of the 
clergy, and they naturally began loudly to express their 
alarm. What if the law on which they had hitherto relied 
should turn against them ? What if the Church which 
they had so often boasted to be by law established should 
be by law disestablished ? Thoughts such as these 
caused many of them to cast about for a firmer and more 
logical basis on which the Church might rest, in case the 
Nonconformists should continue to increase in numbers 
and power; and this they found in a recurrence, with 
some modifications, to those doctrines which had been 
held and taught by the Nonjurors, and which found 
considerable countenance in the Prayer-book of the 
English Church. The opportuneness and the natural- 
ness of these vie>vs is shown by their almost simul- 
taneous appearance in various quarters. Curiously 
enough, the first person by whom they were distinctly 
propounded was the celebrated Edward Irving. 

As early as the year 1825, this extraordinary man 
had adopted the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, the 
very keystone of the Anglican system, and in a volume 
of lectures on baptism had pushed that doctrine to its 
logical consequences. He had also set himself, under 
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the inspiration and teaching of the poet-philosopher, 
S. T. Coleridge, to resist the advances of that religious 
liberalism whose inroads both of them regarded with 
consternation, and which each in his way was prepared * 
to withstand. Together with these he proclaimed openly 
the doctrines which, as we have seen, had been generally 
accepted in the Church during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II., and which had been still more distinctly 
adopted by the Nonjurors. It was not a movement 
taking place in the Church, but it was one that showed 
whither men's thoughts were tending. There were other 
movements going on almost simultaneously with this, 
and all of them tending in the same direction. For 
instance, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, 
as has been already intimated, had surrounded him- 
self with a body of the most eminent divines in the 
kingdom — Hugh James Rose, reputed to be the greatest 
theologian of his day ; Dr. Molesworth, eminent for his 
controversial ability ; Mr. Lonsdale, afterwards bishop 
of Lichfield, and then enjoying a great reputation 
as preacher at Lincoln's Inn ; Dr. Mill, recently re- 
turned from India after having ably presided over a 
college founded at Calcutta. All these were working 
together on the old lines of the pre-Jacobite Church, 
and urging their views, by preaching and by writing, 
in the pages of the British Magazine and the Penny 
Sunday Reader — the first edited by Hugh James Rose 
and a numerous band of coadjutors, chiefly clerical ; 
the latter almost entirely written by Dr. Molesworth, 
in that vigorous, earnest, and emphatic style which 
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distinguished his writings. These were all working 
together quietly, in constant communication with one 
another, and with a unity of thought and purpose 
which made their working very effectual. One result 
of their labours was an address drawn up by Dr. 
Molesworth, and presented to the archbishop, praying 
for the revival of Convocation ; which, after a silence 
of considerably more than half a century, was allowed 
to hold a debate on the address to the king. It was 
not much, but it was something gained for the cause ; a 
first step, indicating an attitude of resistance taken up 
by the Church. 

But the deepest, most earnest, and most efficient 
movement which was taking place at this time was that 
which was being carried forward at Oxford. It was con- 
nected with that carried on by the little knot of able men 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had gathered round 
him through the intervention of Mr. Hugh Rose, who, 
though a Cambridge man, had formed many acquaint- 
ances * in the sister university, through his search for 
writers to assist him in carrying on the British Magazine. 
There the progress of religious liberalism was more pro- 
nounced, and the danger which it threatened to the 
Church more strongly exaggerated. There was an acute 
feeling that if she was to stand at all, she must be placed 
on a basis more logical and more satisfactory than the 
shallow and selfish Erastianism which then prevailed 
almost universally. The attempting revivers of the old 
Nonjuring principles published a series of tracts, in 
which their opinions were very plainly and recklessly 
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asserted, and which presently raised against them a 
storm of bitter opposition. 

The writers of these tracts were J. H. Newman ; 
Keble, Professor of Poetry ; Hurrell Froude ; William 
Palmer, of Dublin and University College. These 
writers were afterwards joined by Dr. Pusey, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and canon of Christchurch, whose 
age, position, and connections caused him to be forth- 
with placed at the head of the movement with which 
his name was henceforth inseparably connected. They 
were also denominated Tractarians, and by facetious 
adversaries, Newmaniacs. In our day they are called 
Ritualists ; but this name* did not come into vogue until 
long after Dr. Newman had left the Church of England 
and joined the Roman Church. Their doctrines, by no 
means new in themselves, were new to the generation 
to which they were propounded with a boldness that 
bordered on recklesihess, and they created such con- 
sternation among Churchmen generally, that many of 
those who had at first gone heartily with them dropped 
off in alarm, as fresh and fresh developments of doctrine 
brought the leaders of the movement visibly nearer and 
nearer to the Roman Church and to Roman doctrine. 
And this feeling was further intensified when one after 
another of them went over to the Romish Church, 
and at length the real leader of the whole movement 
joined the Roman ranks, and published, in his celebrated 
essay on development, the grounds of his resolution 
to leave the Anglican communion and join the Church 
of Rome. 
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The aim with which these writers started, and which 
many of them continued to maintain, even after Dr. 
Newman had announced to the world that he found his 
position in the English Church no longer tenable, was 
the revival of dogmatic and religious teaching, and, 
contemporaneously with this, a disposition to look less 
unfavourably on the doctrines and practices of the Roman 
communion, culminating at last in an attempt to show 
that a man holding Romish doctrine might, nevertheless, 
with a good conscience, sign the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which were evidently levelled against that doctrine. This 
attempt was fortified by quotations from the Homilies, 
of which the thirty-fifth Article says that "they contain a 
godly and holy doctrine, and necessary for these times, 
as doth the former Book of Homilies." There can be no 
doubt that these Homilies contain teaching that is in 
accordance with the Romish system, while it is equally 
indisputable that the Articles are framed with a degree 
of vagueness which was intended to leave many of the 
questions to which they relate open and undecided. 
At length the celebrated tract, No. 90, caused the 
Bishop of Oxford to interpose, and to forbid the con- 
tinuance of these works. But let Dr. Newman speak 
for himself in this matter. He thus concludes this 
celebrated tract : " They (the Articles) are evidently 
framed on the principle of leaving open large questions 
on which the controversy hinges. They state broadly 
extreme truths, and are silent about their adjustment 
For instance, they say that all necessary faith must be 
proved from Scripture ; but they do not say who is to 
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prove it. They say that the Church has authority in 
controversies ; they do not say what authority. They 
say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scripture ; 
but do not say where the remedy lies when it does. 
They say that works before grace and justification are 
worthless and worse, and that works after grace and 
justification are acceptable ; but they do not speak of all 
works with God's aid before justification. They say that 
men are lawfully called and sent to minister and preach, 
who are chosen and called by men who have public 
authority given them in the congregation ; but they do 
not add by whom the authority is to be given. They say 
that councils called by princes may err ; they do not 
determine whether councils called in the name of Christ 
may err." These statements are unquestionably true; 
but it is no less true that if the authors of the Articles 
could have foreseen the construction which the Tracta- 
rians put on their work, they would have taken care to 
protest against it in the strongest manner, and would 
most assuredly have so framed the Articles as to have 
prevented the possibility of their being interpreted in the 
manner advocated by the Tractarians. 

Such was the state of things at Oxford in reference 
to the Tractarian movement Another great centre of 
the spiritual development and activity which the tracts 
produced was the metropolis. There curates, who as 
undergraduates had sat under Pusey, Newman, and the 
other tract writers, preached the doctrines they had im- 
bibed in the universities, and persuaded many of their 
rectors, and vicars also, to accept and teach them, or at 
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least to tolerate their preaching of them ; and the teaching 
thus given roused fruitless and foolish opposition, which 
served only to help forward the propagation of doctrines 
which were unwisely opposed, and often unjustly stigma- 
tized. Thus, by able and zealous exposition, and by 
opposition which was often ignorant and injudicious, the 
Tractarian movement was helped forward, and caused to 
spread like a leaven through all parts of the kingdom ; 
and, as it progressed, created more alarm, and met with 
a more deliberate opposition, ending in the reference of 
matters in dispute to the legal tribunals of the country, 
which were very far from being satisfactorily constituted 
for dealing with questions of this nature. 

There were courts in the universities in which certain 
ecclesiastical questions could be tried, but their members 
were selected by the Vice-Chancellor of the university in 
which the supposed offence had been committed, and 
were liable to be influenced very much in their decisions 
by his theological bias, so that very little confidence 
was placed in decisions often given by heated partisans 
or by incompetent judges. Still more unsatisfactory was 
the case when a question was submitted, as occurred 
sometimes at Oxford, to the judgment of the members 
of Convocation of the university, who came up in numbers 
from London chambers, or country vicarages, to vote in 
approval or condemnation of works which they had 
perhaps never read, and of which they understood 
nothing but what they had gleaned from some party 
newspaper. But the tribunal to which all grave questions 
of this nature were reserved in the last resort, was the 
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Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which had been 
very recently, and, it may be said, quite accidentally, 
called on to decide them. 

Up to the reign of Henry VIII., appeals were made 
to the Pope in matters ecclesiastical ; but when that 
monarch threw off the Papal authority, the appeals, 
which had hitherto been heard by the pontiff, were 
transferred to the archbishops of the two provinces. 
Subsequently, however, by the 25 Henry VIII. c 19, it 
was directed that these appeals should be heard by the 
king himself in council ; and the king was, by this statute, 
also empowered to issue a commission under the great 
seal, to hear appeals. The court thus erected was called 
the Court of Delegates, because its members were dele- 
gated by the king to decide cases which business or plea- 
sure prevented him from hearing himself. It was usually 
composed to a puisne judge from each of the common 
law courts, and three or more doctors of civil law. 

The king was also authorized to issue a commission 
of review, which was, in fact, an appeal from this court ; 
but this right had become obsolete, and was very rarely 
exercised. When it was used, the case was referred to 
the Lord Chancellor. In the reign of King William, and 
in the first fervours of reforming zeal which attended the 
carrying of the Reform Bill of 1832, Lord Brougham, 
amongst other innovations that he made, introduced 
and carried a measure for the abolition of the Court of 
Delegates, and the transfer of its appellate jurisdiction to 
the king in council ; and by two succeeding Acts of 
Parliament the sovereign was empowered to refer all 
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appeals from ecclesiastical courts to the tribunal thus 
constituted. 

Subsequent changes have been made, principally with 
the object of improving the constitution of the court, and 
removing objections which had been made to the manner 
in which its members were summoned Hitherto there 
had been little or no resort to the tribunal of final appeal. 
During her long period of slumbrous inactivity, the Church 
had not felt the need of such an institution ; but now, 
when her peace was roughly disturbed, and she was torn 
by violent intestine divisions, the newly constituted court 
was put into frequent requisition, without much inquiry 
either with regard to its origin, its history, or its con- 
stitution. Heated litigants, who resorted to it, took its 
authority and its right to decide the questions submitted 
to it for granted, and it was only when its decisions were 
adverse to their convictions, that they began jealously 
to scan and to contest its claims to be an ecclesiastical 
court. 

One of the first questions which the Tractarians had 
raised, was that of the legality of prayers for the dead, 
closely connected with the Romish doctrine of purgatory. 
In the case of Breeks v. Woolfrey, it appeared that the 
respondent had erected a tomb, or headstone, in the 
churchyard of Carisbrooke, bearing inscriptions, amongst 
which the following were complained of: — u Pray for the 
soul of J. Woolfrey ; " " It is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead," 2 Maccabees xii. 44, 45. 

The question raised by these inscriptions was tried 
in the Court of Arches, before Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, 
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the judge of that court It was argued that the doctrine 
affirmed in the above-cited passages was at variance 
with the twenty-second and thirty-fifth Articles, which 
sanctioned and confirmed the seventh Homily, and 
thereby pronounced prayers for the dead to be erro- 
neous. But the judge decided that though they might 
be erroneous, they were not unlawful, and therefore he 
declared the Articles to be inadmissible ; and the case 
was dismissed, with costs to be paid by the losing party. 
From this decision no appeal was attempted. In this 
case, therefore, the Tractarians gained the victory. 

They were less fortunate when the celebrated tract, 
No. 90, which had caused the publication of the tracts 
to be stopped, came in question. It was an attempt 
made, and no cloubt honestly made, by the author, 
Dr. Newman, to show that the Thirty-nine Articles 
might, with a safe conscience, be subscribed by persons 
who accepted all the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
against which it was admitted by the author that these 
Articles were specially levelled. This tract was solemnly 
condemned by the Vice-Chancellor and the heads of 
houses of the university of Oxford. 

Thus far the new court of appeal had not been re- 
sorted to. But the principle of interpretation advanced 
in tract No. 90 was strongly censured by Dr. Blomfield, 
bishop of London, who, in the year 1842, delivered a 
triennial charge of remarkable ability to the clergy of 
his diocese in St. Paul's Cathedral. This manifesto con- 
demned the practice recommended in the tract, of putting 
interpretations on the Articles which were not war- 
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ranted by their plain grammatical sense, and did not 
convey the intentions and opinions of those by whom the 
Articles were framed or imposed. Dr. Blomfield, how- 
ever, spoke of the authors of these tracts with respect, 
and with a moderation that was not by any means 
always imitated by those who rushed into the con- 
troversy without having studied the writings they de- 
nounced. The bishop, on the contrary, spoke with a 
gravity befitting his high office, reminding those whom 
he addressed that good as well as evil had resulted from 
these publications. 

.In the year following Dr. Pusey preached a sermon 
in the cathedral of Christchurch, Oxford, in which he 
was alleged to have advocated the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. He was accordingly accused before the 
Board of Heresy of the university, and by it condemned 
to be suspended from preaching before the university 
for the space of two years — a sentence against which a 
protest was drawn up and signed, among many others, 
by Mr. Gladstone and Justice Coleridge, but which was 
angrily rejected by the Vice-Chancellor. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Newman, after having attempted to 
revive the monastic system at Littlemore, resigned the 
vicarage of St Mary at Oxford, which he had hitherto 
held, and openly joined the Roman communion, which he 
now believed and maintained to be the Catholic Church. 
He was led to take this step by the censure of the Bishop 
of Oxford (Dr. Bagot), to which his principles forced him 
to attach an exaggerated importance, and by the strongly 
expressed disapproval of the great body of the laity and 
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the clergy of the Anglican Church. He had, no doubt, 
for a long time past been veering round to the position 
in which at length he finally settled. But the progress 
that his doctrines had made in the university was proved 
by the censures pronounced against Dr. Hampden, by the 
votes of a majority of the members of the Oxford Con- 
vocation, on the ground of the heresy which that divine 
was alleged to have taught The university authorities, 
however, upheld and approved his teaching, which does 
not appear to have transgressed the fair and allowable 
limits of theological discussion in the Church of England. 

Nor did the conflict of opinion which Newman, in 
leaving the English Church, bequeathed to her, cease 
here. The Rev. W. G. Ward, a Fellow of Baliol College, 
had published a work, entitled " The Ideal of a Christian 
Church," in which he took the same view of the Articles 
that had been taken in the celebrated tract, No. 90. 
For this offence he was summoned before the court of 
the Vice-Chancellor of the university. He was supported 
in his views by Dr. Pusey, who declared that he signed 
the Articles, as he had ever done since he had known 
what Catholic antiquity is, and to which our Church 
guides us, in their literal grammatical sense, determined, 
where it is ambiguous, by the faijh of the whole Church 
before East and West were divided. 

A great struggle took place. Both parties urged 
graduates from all parts of the kingdom to come up 
and vote on this occasion. The friends of Mr. Ward 
submitted the matter to Sir John Dodson and Mr. 
Bethell, afterwards Lord Chancellor Westbury. They 
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considered the case which was put before them, and 
gave it as their opinion that the House of Convocation 
of the university of Oxford did not possess the power 
which the resident authorities of the university had in- 
vited them to exercise, of depriving Mr. Ward of his 
degrees in the manner or on the grounds that were pro- 
posed ; and that the statute, which proposed to annex 
a new sense to the subscription to the Articles, was 
illegal. 

In deference to the opinion of these high authorities 
the proposed statute was withdrawn, but the proceedings 
against Mr. Ward were still persevered in. The Vice- 
Chancellor of the university, Dr. Wynter, submitted to 
the members of the Convocation the following resolution : 
"That the passages now read from the book entitled 
'The Ideal of a Christian Church, considered in com- 
parison with existing practice/ are utterly inconsistent 
with the Articles of Religion of the Church of England, 
and with the declaration in respect of these Articles made 
and subscribed by Mr. George Ward, previously and in 
order to his being admitted to the degrees of B.A. and 
M.A. respectively, and with good faith of him, the said 
Mr. George Ward, in respect to such declaration and 
subscription." . . 

To this resolution the following amendment was 
moved by Dr. Grant, of New College : " That the pas- 
sages now read from the book entitled 'The Ideal of 
the Christian Church considered ' are worthy of grave 
censure ; but that the Convocation declines to express 
any opinion upon the good faith of the author, or ta 
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exercise the functions of an ecclesiastical tribunal by 
pronouncing judgment on the nature or degree of his 
offence." 

A division was taken on the question thus sub- 
mitted, and it proves the strength of the excitement 
that prevailed on the question, as well as the exertions 
that had been made to bring up voters from all parts 
of the kingdom, that the proposition of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was supported by 777 voters, while the number 
in favour of the amendment was 386. It was then pro- 
posed that Mr. Ward should be deprived of the degrees 
to which he had been admitted in the university. The 
motion was carried by a much smaller majority; the 
votes in favour of the resolution were 569, and those 
against it 511. Among those who voted against the 
censure of Mr. Ward, were Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Hook, 
and Dr. Pusey. It was noticed, too, with exultation by 
the Tractarians, that Mr. Ward was loudly cheered by 
the undergraduates as he quitted the theatre. There 
could be no doubt what were the sympathies of the 
rising generation, which would soon become the risen 
generation, in the university. 

The anti-Tractarians, having collected so large a 
number of their partisans, resolved to make use of the 
majority thus assembled to condemn the teaching of the 
celebrated tract, No. 9a But this attempt was defeated 
by the two proctors, who, in the university of Oxford, 
have a veto on all the proceedings of Convocation. When 
the proposition was made they rose together, and the 
senior proctor pronounced the sacramental words, " Nobis 
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procuratoribus non placet? which at once put an end to 
the matter. 

Mr. Ward had been appointed to the vicarage of St. 
Saviour's Church, at Leeds, where, in spite of the public 
protests of Dr. Hook, the vicar of the old church at 
Leeds, he continued to preach doctrines and to carry on 
practices which more and more closely approximated 
to those of the Roman Catholic Church. At length he 
and his curates, finding their position in the Anglican 
Church to be no longer tenable, openly transferred them- 
selves to the Roman communion, and were solemnly 
received into it by the Rev. Mr. Newman. These suc- 
cessive conversions, or, as they now began to be generally 
called, "perversions," increased the strong anti-Tractarian 
panic, and added fuel to the fire which had been kindled 
by what was termed the Papal aggression, the discussion 
on which was being at this very time carried on in Parlia- 
ment with a good deal of vehemence and passionate 
feeling. In consequence of the line of conduct that was 
adopted in these discussions by Mr. Gladstone, an attempt 
was made by those who disapproved of the course he 
had taken, headed by Dr. Wynter, the vice-chancellor 
of the university, to prevent the return of that gentle- 
man as a representative of the university in the House 
of Commons, which, though it failed at this time, ulti- 
mately proved to be successful when the representation 
of the university was contested in the year 1865. 

While these things were going on at Oxford, the 
public opinion of the country had been violently agitated. 
The feeling, not only against the Tractarians, but also 
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against the High Churchmen, had become very strong, 
and they were vehemently charged with dishonesty in 
eating, as was alleged at the time, the bread of the 
Church while trying to introduce Romish doctrines and 
practices. 

The excitement was highest in the dioceses of 
Oxford and Exeter, the bishops of which were sup- 
posed to favour the new doctrines. In the latter 
diocese especially the feeling was very violent At 
the time of which we are now speaking, it was gene- 
rally the practice in all churches, except cathedrals, 
for the preacher to deliver his sermon in a black gown 
and cassock, the dress prescribed to be worn by the 
clergy on all public occasions by the canon, and there- 
fore called canonicals. This dress is not mentioned in 
the communion service, in which the sermon is ordered 
to be delivered, and therefore there was plausible, or, as 
many thought, unanswerable reason for supposing that 
the surplice ought to be used for the sermon, as it was 
admitted that it ought to be for the other parts of the 
communion office, there being no order for any change 
of habit in the course of that service, and the change 
being supported only by custom. The Rev. Francis 
Courtenay, perpetual curate of the church of St Sidwell, 
Exeter, was one of those who considered that the use of 
the surplice in the pulpit was enjoined by the rubric, 
and who had ventured to adopt it This innovation, 
which in the present day has been so generally admitted, 
at that time excited serious and alarming riots, and the 
mayor of the city made a representation to the Bishop 
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of Exeter of the danger to the public peace that would 
result if the incumbent of St. Sidwell persisted in wear- 
ing the surplice in that part of his ministrations which 
was carried on in the pulpit. The bishop advised Mr. 
Courtenay to yield to the wishes of the civil authorities, 
if he could do so with a good conscience, adding that 
he himself did not think the matter so free from doubt 
as to prevent him from acting on his bishop's advice 
thus given. On the other hand, the Bishop of London, 
who had urged some of his clergy to preach in the 
surplice, when he saw that a storm was likely to be 
raised by the practice, privately and confidentially com- 
manded those who had followed his advice to desist from 
the practice he had enjoined ; but, to the great distress 
of some of them, refused to allow them to state that they 
were making the change in submission to the order of 
their bishop. At this conjuncture of affairs, the aged 
Archbishop of Canterbury issued an address to the 
clergy and laity of his province, in which he counselled 
forbearance and toleration, recommending that where 
innovations had been introduced without opposition 
they should be maintained, but that they should not be 
forced on recalcitrant congregations. He admitted the 
desirableness of uniformity in the manner of conducting 
public worship, but urged that diversity in some cases 
was unavoidable, and was probably contemplated by 
the framers of our liturgy. 

Men's minds were at this moment too violently 
heated to allow of their listening to these calm and 
sensible recommendations. Nor were the very High 
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Churchmen the only sufferers at this time. The very 
Low Churchmen did not altogether escape. The Rev. J. 
Shore was prosecuted in the Court of Arches by the 
Bishop of Exeter. This gentleman had officiated in 
the diocese of that prelate without a licence, and had 
afterwards preached in several Nonconformist places of 
worship, having previously taken the oaths required by 
the Toleration Act. He therefore pleaded that he was 
no longer subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop. But 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust rejected the plea on the ground 
of the indelibility of holy orders. Mr. Shore appealed 
from this decision to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, but his appeal was rejected on the tech- 
nical ground that it had not been sent in at the proper 
stage of the trial, and for that reason could not be enter- 
tained. Mr. Shore was therefore finally confined to 
prison for contempt of court, in not having paid the cost 
of the proceedings in accordance with the sentence that 
had been pronounced against him. 

About this time, Lord J. Russell, the then Prime 
Minister, made two episcopal appointments which were 
very generally regarded as evidences of a fixed deter- 
mination on his part to curb and, if possible, to crush 
the High Church party, and, in doing so, to outrage 
the* feelings and opinions of a large body — probably, a 
considerable majority — of the clergy. This he did by 
advising the Crown in the appointment of two bishops, 
one to the see of Hereford and the other to the newly 
created bishopric of Manchester. The man whom he 
selected to fill the first of these two sees was Dr. 
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Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity of the university 
of Oxford. No appointment that could be made was 
more likely to bring on a struggle than that of the man 
whom Lord J. Russell had thus selected to fill the see of 
Hereford. 

Dr. Hampden had been appointed, in the year 1836, 
to be Regius Professor of Divinity in the university of 
Oxford. He represented, in the university, that religious 
liberalism which the Tractarians regarded with horror 
and aversion, and which was in deadly antagonism to 
their cherished beliefs and to those of the High Church 
party in general. His appointment to the important 
post of Regius Professor of Divinity by Lord Melbourne 
had called forth loud and angry protests, and ended for 
the time in his being censured by the majority of the 
Convocation of the university. Several of the bishops 
also refused to receive for ordination persons who, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, brought certificates of 
having attended the lectures of the Regius Professor. 
However, in the year 1842, his friends had succeeded in 
placing him as chairman at the head of the Theological 
Board of the university, an act which virtually condoned 
him. They also attempted to reverse the censure passed 
on him in 1836 ; but in this effort they were defeated by 
a majority of 334 against 219. Nothing daunted by 
his defeat, Dr. Hampden continued to press his views 
in antagonism to those of the party by which he had 
been condemned. He required candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity to write on the following 
exercises which he gave out to them, and which were 
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evidently intended to exclude those who had adopted 
the views taught and inculcated by the leaders of the 
Tractarian party : — 

" 1. The Church of England does not teach, nor can 
it be proved from Scripture, that any change takes place 
in the elements of consecration in the Lord's Supper. 

"2. It is a mode of expression calculated to give 
erroneous views of divine revelation, to speak of Scrip- 
ture and tradition as joint authorities in the matter of 
Christian doctrine." 

A Mr. Macmullen, who was one of the candidates to 
whom these exercises were given out, and who enter- 
tained the views which they required him to controvert, 
refused to write on them, and was consequently denied 
the degree he sought to obtain. From this decision he 
appealed to the delegates of appeal in congregation, 
who upheld the action and teaching of the Regius 
Professor. 

In the year 1847, Lord J. Russell appointed him to 
the bishopric of Hereford. And now, for the first time 
since the Reformation, a struggle took place between 
the recommending minister and a large and influential 
part of the clergy and laity of the Church, who regarded 
Dr. Hampden's opinions as heretical. A protest against 
the proposed appointment, couched in respectful lan- 
guage, was signed by several prelates of widely dif- 
ferent opinions — by the primate, by the moderately 
High Church Bishop of London, by the decidedly 
Low Church Bishop of Winchester ; it deprecated the 
intended appointment of Dr. Hampden on the ground 
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of the condemnation that had been passed on him by 
the university, and of the strong objection to it which 
was felt and expressed by the great majority of the 
clergy. To this protest Lord John Russell made a reply, 
of which the following is the most essential part : — 

" I observe that your lordships do not state any want 
of confidence on your part in the soundness of Dr. 
Hampden's doctrine. Your lordships refer me to a 
decree of the university of Oxford passed eleven years 
ago, and founded upon lectures delivered fifteen years 
ago. Since the date of that decree, Dr. Hampden has 
acted as Regius Professor of Divinity. The university of 
Oxford and many bishops, as I am told, have required 
certificates of attendance on his lectures before they 
proceeded to ordain candidates who had received their 
education at Oxford. He has likewise preached sermons, 
for which he has been honoured with the approbation of 
several prelates of our Church. Several months before I 
named Dr. Hampden to the queen for the see of Hereford, 
I signified my intention to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and did not receive from him any discouragement 

" In these circumstances it appears to me, that should 
I withdraw my recommendation of Dr. Hampden, which 
has been sanctioned by the queen, I should virtually 
assent to the doctrine that a decree of the university 
of Oxford is a perpetual bar of exclusion against a 
clergyman of eminent learning and irreproachable life ; 
and that, in fact, the supremacy, which is now by law 
vested in the Crown, is to be transferred to a majority 
of the members of one of the universities : nor should 
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it be forgotten that many of the most prominent of 
that majority have since joined the communion of the 
Church of Rome. I deeply regret the feeling that is 
said to be common among the clergy on this subject. 
But I cannot sacrifice the reputation of Dr. Hampden, 
the rights of the Crown, and what I believe to be the 
true interests of the Church, to a feeling which I believe 
to be founded on misapprehension and fomented by 
prejudice." 

The appointment was therefore carried out, in spite 
of remonstrances from various quarters that were made 
against it One of its most determined opponents was 
the Dean of Hereford, who, in his official capacity, 
was one of the electors of the bishop, and, as he con- 
tended, one whose concurrence was essential to the 
validity of the election. He had in vain addressed a 
memorial to the queen against the appointment A 
solemn service was held, according to the usual 
practice in all such cases. The Holy Ghost was in- 
voked to guide the electors to a right decision, 
and the dean, as he had threatened, gave his vote 
against the election, as ' did also one of the canons 
(Dr. Huntingford). But the majority of the chapter, 
whether influenced by the dread of the penalties of prae- 
munire, or really convinced that the proposed appoint- 
ment was one that was proper and desirable, gave their 
votes in favour of the nominee of the Crown. 

But the election, made in the manner we have de- 
scribed, had still to be confirmed at Bow Church, Cheap- 
side, London. The usual preliminaries having been gone 

z 
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through, proclamation was made, calling on all objectors 
to come forward and make their objections. Thereupon 
Mr. Townsend, the proctor of the opposing party, stood 
up and announced that he appeared on behalf of the 
Revs. R. W. Huntley, J. Jebb, and W. F. Percival, 
to oppose the election. The Vicar-General,* whose duty 
it was to preside on the occasion, refused to receive the 
document stating the objection, but after some dis- 
cussion he consented to hear Dr. Addams, who argued 
on behalf of the objectors that, under the 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 20, the Vicar-General was bound to receive the objec- 
tions. This argument, however, was overruled. And 
proclamation being again made inviting objectors to 
come forward, and pronouncing them contumacious for 
not coming forward, the ceremony concluded amidst the 
laughter of those who had come to witness this solemn 
farce. Still the objectors did not consider themselves 
finally defeated. From the spiritual court they appealed 
to the Court of Queen's Bench, asking for a mandamus 
to compel the Vicar-General, on behalf of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to hear the case. The Attorney-General 
appeared for the Crown to show cause against the rule 
being granted. 

When the question was thus brought before the Court 
of Queen's Bench the judges there were equally divided 
in opinion. Two of the puisne justices, Erie and Cole- 
ridge, both men of great ability and extensive legal 
knowledge, viewed the matter as a question of law, and, 
looking at it in that manner, were of opinion that the 
mandamus should issue. On the other hand, the Lord 
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Chief Justice Denman and Judge Patteson regarded the 
question as one of polity rather than of law. The former 
thus delivered his opinion : " Looking to the frightful 
state of theological animosity at present, the granting of 
the rule would create and perpetuate it for perhaps two 
years, by the sanction it would give, at the avoidance of 
every see, to the course of summoning all mankind as 
objectors to the appointment of the Crown, in an open 
court, which might, in fact, never be closed. Bearing in 
mind the discretion of this court, even were it allowed 
the proceeding complained of to be judicial, and thought 
that the judge might be compelled to hear objectors, I 
feel bound to refuse the writ I have, however, no 
doubt as to the law. With reference to the able argu- 
ment of my brother Coleridge, it only confirms me as 
to the danger of exposing the clear construction of the 
Acts of Parliament to those who would bring down the 
forgotten books and wipe off, in this court, the cobwebs 
from decretals and canons of which it knows nothing." 

The mild and amiable Dr. Howley did not survive to 
consecrate Dr. Hampden. The events we have recorded 
caused him great anxiety, and probably hastened his 
decease, which took place on the nth of February, 
1848. He was succeeded by Dr. Sumner, a most amiable, 
kind-hearted, and pious prelate, with a very decided 
leaning towards the Evangelical party, which greatly 
influenced him in the exercise of his patronage, and 
sometimes caused him to be seriously imposed on by 
unworthy persons. By him Dr. Hampden was con- 
secrated in the private chapel of Lambeth Palace. 
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A somewhat similar struggle to that to which Dr» 
Hampden was exposed was also encountered by Dr. Lee, 
who was appointed to be the first bishop of the diocese 
of Manchester. The opposition to the completion of 
this appointment was based, not as in the case of 
Dr. Hampden on doctrinal, but on moral grounds. 
Mr. Gutteridge, a Birmingham surgeon, had openly, in 
a large public meeting, charged Mr. Lee with drunken- 
ness on certain specified occasions, and even when 
engaged in the celebration of divine service, and it was 
strongly contended that before he was consecrated to an 
office so sacred as that of a bishop he ought to be 
required to purge himself of this accusation, by bringing 
an action for libel against his accuser. This argu- 
ment was strongly urged by Dr. Molesworth, who was 
the holder of the most important benefice within the 
new diocese of Manchester. He had addressed a letter 
on the subject to Archbishop Howley, who, taking the 
Bishop o'f London with him, at once drove to the 
residence of Lord J. Russell, and laid the letter before 
him. The law officers of the Crown were consulted, 
and Lord J. Russell, notwithstanding the arguments 
of the two prelates, insisted on the appointment being 
at once carried out In this case Mr. Gutteridge 
appeared, and, in answer to the summons of the court, 
tendered his objections, which were refused. He was 
again called on to offer his objections, and pronounced 
contumacious for not offering them. 

Thus an ecclesiastical farce, similar to that enacted in 
the case of Dr. Hampden, was gone through with no 
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other result but that of conclusively showing how com- 
pletely the Church was subjugated to the State. This 
was a condition of things which had all along existed, 
but of the existence of which few were aware, and fewer 
still were willing to admit a fact which daily was be- 
coming more painfully evident. By the great majority 
of the clergy it was strenuously denied, and the feeling 
they entertained against the minister who had outraged 
their most cherished beliefs, contributed in no small 
degree to bring about the downfall of his ministry ; for 
the clergy, though a scattered, were still a mighty host, 
and, when brought into combination, as they were by 
their disapprobation of the minister's proceedings, exer- 
cised a very powerful influence. 

Men's minds were now heated with controversy, and 
events consequently followed one another in the Church 
with unprecedented rapidity. Undeterred by the failure 
of Dr. Marsh, of Peterborough, to exclude from his 
diocese men holding Calvinistic views, or at least such 
of them as sought ordination or licences, the Bishop 
of Exeter took the bolder course of endeavouring to 
exclude rectors or vicars entertaining views which he 
deemed to be heterodox, but which the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would probably approve, and 
certainly would not condemn. The question was raised 
with regard to the institution of a Mr. Gorham, from 
whose name the trial is known as the Gorham case. It 
appears from the judgment given by Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, before whom the question was tried in the first 
instance, that the Rev. Cornelius Gorham, B.D., was in 
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the year 1846 presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
vicarage of St Just, in the county of Cornwall. On 
that occasion he produced such testimonials as to his 
learning, ability, moral conduct, and sound religious 
principles as satisfied the bishop, who instituted him 
to the living to which he had been appointed without 
further examination. 

In the year following, Mr. Gorham was presented by 
the Lord Chancellor to the vicarage of Brampford Speke 
(in lieu of that of St. Just), and on the 2nd of December 
he applied to the bishop requesting an early appointment 
for institution to the benefice. A correspondence ensued 
between Mr. Gorham and the bishop's secretary, which 
ended in a refusal on the part of the bishop to in- 
stitute him without examination, or to countersign the 
usual testimonial from three beneficed clergymen which 
is required from every clerk in holy orders presenting 
himself to the bishop for admission to a living within 
his diocese ; and he assigned as a reason for this refusal 
that Mr. Gorham had, in his opinion, held and taught 
doctrines contrary to the discipline and the teaching 
of the English Church. The Chancellor, nevertheless, 
persisted in his nomination, and Mr. Gorham, under 
protest, submitted to the examination required by the 
bishop. It was commenced on the 17th of December, 
1847, and was continued with intervals to the nth of 
March, on which day Mr. Gorham, who had been 
required to answer no fewer than 149 questions, was at 
length informed that the bishop would decline to in- 
stitute him, and on the 20th of that month he re- 
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ceived a formal statement of reasons for this refusal. 
The matter was then brought before Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, the judge of the Court of Arches appointed by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This trial raised a question of the highest importance, 
and one that most especially interested two very power- 
ful classes — the patrons of livings who were in danger 
of losing their patronage, or at all events of having the 
exercise of it considerably trammelled ; and the clergy 
of the Evangelical party, who might be excluded for the 
future from preferment in the Church, if the claim of the 
bishop should be established. We pass over the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Arches, which were set aside by 
the higher court, and go on directly to the trial which 
took place before the Court of Appeal, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The members of the 
committee who sat on this occasion were the two 
archbishops, Lord Chief Justice Campbell, the Bishop 
of London, Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls, Mr. 
Baron Parke, Sir J. Knight Bruce, Vice-Chancellor, the 
Right Honourable Dr. Lushington, and the Right 
Honourable Pemberton Leigh. 

The judgment given by these high authorities, and 
agreed to by all of them, with the exception of the Bishop 
of London and Vice-Chancellor Bruce, now probably 
interests no one ; but the concluding part of it, which 
deals with the general reasons on which the decision was 
based, is of high value, laying down, as it does, principles 
which will probably be applied in all similar cases, should 
any such arise, and will guide and influence the decisions 
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of courts of appeal in ecclesiastical cases, however they 
may be constituted or whatever changes they may 
undergo. 

" Upright and conscientious men cannot in all re- 
spects agree upon subjects so difficult ; and the only 
question for us to decide is, whether Mr. Gorham's doc- 
trine is contrary to or repugnant to the doctrine of the 
Church of England as by law established ; and if Mr. 
Gorham's doctrine is not so contrary or repugnant, it 
cannot afford a legal ground for refusing him institution 
to the living to which he has been lawfully presented. 

" This court, constituted for the purpose of advising 
her Majesty in matters that come within its com- 
petency, has no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters 
of faith, or to determine what ought, in any particular, 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England. Its duty 
extends only to the consideration of that which is by 
law established to be the doctrine of the Church of 
England, upon the true and legal construction of her 
Articles and formularies. It appears that opinions, 
which we cannot in any important particular distinguish 
from those entertained by Mr. Gorham, have been pro- 
pounded and maintained, without censure or reproach, 
by many eminent and illustrious prelates and divines, 
who have adorned the Church from the time when the 
Articles were first established. The mere fact that such 
opinions have been propounded and maintained by per- 
sons so eminent and so much respected, as well as by 
very many others, appears to us sufficiently to prove that 
the liberty which was left by the Articles and formularies 
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has been actually enjoyed and exercised by the members 
and ministers of the Church of England." 

While this decision set at rest the alarms of patrons 
of livings, and of members of the Evangelical party, it 
roused the indignation of the High Churchmen, who 
regarded the doctrine of baptismal regeneration as a 
fundamental and essential doctrine of the Church, and 
one that was laid down in the baptismal services with 
a clearness that it seemed to them impossible to gainsay. 

The struggle, therefore, was only begun. The de- 
feated party was determined to die hard, and not to 
leave a stone unturned, in order to obtain the reversal 
of a judgment which they regarded as fraught with 
danger and injustice to the Church. There was an 
appeal to the Queen's Bench, then to the Court of 
Exchequer ; but all in vain. Each appeal ended in the 
confirmation of the original judgment. Then the Bishop 
of Exeter still refusing to induct Mr. Gorham, Arch- 
bishop Sumner was called in to perform that function, 
which, no doubt, he did with hearty readiness, and was 
-excommunicated by the Bishop of Exeter for his pains ; 
and so Mr. Gorham was at last fairly and legally installed 
in his living of Brampford Speke-cum-Cowley. This 
controversy having been thus finally set at rest, the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Gorham next attacked the court by which 
the case had been decided. They objected to it on 
various grounds — on the ground of the manner in which 
its members were selected, on the ground of its com- 
position, of its competence to deal with ecclesiastical 
•questions, of the accidental manner in which, as Lord 
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Brougham, who brought it into existence, testified, it had 
chanced to become a court of appeal for the final decision 
of ecclesiastical questions. Accordingly, the Bishop of 
London, an able and moderate prelate, greatly respected 
by men of all parties, brought into the House of Lords 
a Bill intended to remove the objections which he, in 
common with many other thoughtful men, entertained 
against the Court of Appeal, as then constituted. His 
proposal was to substitute the bishops for the Court 
of Appeal in cases involving questions of faith and 
doctrine. 

"When matters of fact," he observed, "and clear 
enunciation of the law are concerned, the present con- 
stitution of the Judicial Committee leaves nothing to 
be desired ; but when faith and doctrine are in question, 
that court is not competent according to the original 
constitution of the Church. I can conceive questions so 
new, that members of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council would not even understand the terms in 
which they were couched, whilst a prelate of the Church 
would consider them as the mere. alphabet of his theo- 
logy. It is impossible for an ecclesiastical . tribunal to 
give a decision on any point of doctrine without 
materially affecting the doctrine itself; a succession of 
such decisions by a tribunal including members very 
ignorant of divinity, careless of such matters, or even 
unsound, would affect the stability of the Church, both 
as a teacher of truth and as a national institution. It 
has been the principle of our constitution from the 
earliest to the present time, that such cases should be 
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left, not only to ecclesiastical, but to spiritual judges. 
When the Court of Chancery starts a point of common 
law, it seeks from the Courts of Common Law to know 
what the common law is ; when a point of foreign law 
is raised, our courts deal with it as a matter of science, to 
be proved, like other matters of fact, by the testimony of 
witnesses practically conversant with the subject ; when 
the Court of Admiralty has to decide by the rules of 
nautical science, it calls in the assistance of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House. In the Established 
Church of Scotland, the final decision of all questions 
of false doctrine is left with the courts which that Church 
considers competent to decide these questions. That is 
exactly the principle that it is desired to introduce in 
this Bill." 

After considering some objections which might be 
made to the measure he proposed, he appealed to 
the House to accept it with very unusual earnestness. 
Overcome by his emotion, he was obliged to pause for 
a moment, and then, amidst solemn silence, offered up 
a prayer that He who of old committed to the Church 
the sacred deposit of His truth, might guide their lord- 
ships to a right conclusion. This address concluded 
amidst warm expressions of sympathy and approval 
from all parts of the House. Nevertheless, after a long 
debate, in which the measure was strenuously opposed by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, a division took place on the question, when the 
numbers were — for the Bill, 5 1 ; against it, 84 ; majority, 
33. Thus the question raised in the Gorham case was 
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finally set at rest, but the party spirit it had excited was 
again vehemently roused by what was at the time termed 
the papal aggression. 

Up to the month of September, in the year 1850, the 
Roman Catholics of England had been ruled in matters 
ecclesiastical by bishops in partibus infidelitim y as they 
were termed ; that is, by bishops who did not bear the 
titles of the sees over which they really presided, but 
derived them from places into which Christianity had 
not yet been introduced. There were eight districts, or 
vicariates, into which England was then divided ; but it 
was now formally announced that, in the opinion of the 
Pope and his advisers, the time had come in which the 
form of ecclesiastical government which freely prevailed 
in other countries might be restored in England. The 
Pope further announced that, in forming this judgment, 
he felt that the circumstances of times and things had 
rendered the government of the Catholics of England 
by vicars apostolic no longer necessary ; and, indeed, 
that such a change had taken place as called for the 
establishment of the ordinary episcopal rule in this 
kingdom. He added that the vicars apostolic of 
England had unanimously prayed for it, that petitions 
in the same sense had been presented to him by very 
many among the clergy, and by laymen distinguished 
by their virtues and their birth, and that a desire for 
the hierarchy was entertained by the greater number 
of the Catholics of England. In compliance with the 
wishes thus conveyed, the Pope decreed and ordained 
that there should be for the future an archdiocese of 
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Westminster, and dioceses of Southwark, • Hexham, 
Beverley, Liverpool, Salford, Shrewsbury, Newport and 
Minevia, Clifton, Plymouth, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
and Northampton. According to this arrangement the 
kingdom of England would comprise one ecclesiastical 
province, which would be composed of one archbishop, 
or metropolitan, and of twelve bishops, his suffragans. 
It will be noticed that, in this arrangement, care was 
taken to avoid assuming the names of sees already 
occupied by bishops of the Anglican communion. 
Dr. Wiseman was raised to the rank of cardinal, and 
was appointed to be archbishop of the new diocese of 
Westminster, and administrator apostolic of the diocese 
of Southwark. 

The letters containing these announcements were 
couched in the pompous and pretentious style which had 
come down from the days of Hildebrand, and, though pro- 
bably not intended to give offence, were calculated to cause 
very great irritation. The " aggression " would, however, 
have passed without attracting much dispute, if certain 
persons in high positions had not drawn attention to it. 
Foremost among those to whom it gave bitter offence 
was the Prime Minister, Lord J. Russell. He was already 
deeply offended at the conduct of the Tractarians, who 
had taken exception to his episcopal appointments, and 
to various measures of ecclesiastical liberalism which he 
had promoted ; and now, without consultation with his 
colleagues, and very much against the opinion of many 
of them, he issued the following epistle, which, from 
the circumstance of its being addressed to the then 
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Bishop of Durham, became famous under the name 
of the Durham letter. As this document had very im- 
portant political and ecclesiastical consequences, and 
exercised a very powerful influence over the course of 
events in the Church, we give it in its entirety. The 
bishop's letter has not been published, but its tenor may 
be inferred from the following reply that it drew from 
Lord J. Russell : — 

" I agree with you in considering the late aggression 
of the Pope upon our Protestantism as insolent and 
insidious, and I therefore feel as indignant as you can do 
upon the subject. I not only promoted to the utmost of 
my power the claims of the Roman Catholics to all civil 
rights, but I thought it right, and even desirable, that the 
ecclesiastical system of the Roman Catholics should be 
the means of giving instruction to the numerous Irish 
immigrants in London and elsewhere, who, without such 
help, would be left in heathen ignorance. This might 
have been done, however, without any such innovation 
as that which we have now seen. 

" It is impossible to confound the recent measures 
of the Pope with the division of Scotland into dioceses 
by the Episcopal Church, or the arrangement of districts 
in England by the Wesleyan Conference. There is an 
assumption of power in all the documents which have 
come from Rome, a pretension of supremacy over the 
realm of England, and a claim to sole and undivided 
sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen's supre- 
macy, and the right of our bishops and clergy, and 
with the spiritual independence of the nation as asserted 
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even in Roman Catholic times. I confess, however, 
that my alarm is not equal to my indignation. Even 
if it should appear that the ministers and servants 
of the Pope in this country have not transgressed the 
law, I feel persuaded that we are strong enough to repel 
any outward attacks. The liberty of Protestantism has 
been enjoyed too long in England to allow of any 
successful attempt to impose a foreign yoke upon our 
minds and consciences. No foreign prince or potentate 
will be permitted to fasten his fetters on a nation which 
has so long and so nobly vindicated its right to freedom 
of opinion, civil, political, and religious. Upon this sub- 
ject, then, I will only say that the present state of the 
law shall be carefully examined, and the propriety of 
adopting any proceedings with reference to the recent 
assumption of power deliberately considered. There is 
a danger, however, which alarms me much more than 
any aggression of a foreign sovereign. Clergymen of our 
Church who have signed the Thirty-nine Articles and ac- 
knowledged in explicit terms the Queen's supremacy, have 
been the most forward in leading their flocks step by 
step to the very verge of the precipice. ' The honour paid 
to saints, the claim of infallibility for the Church, the 
superstitious use of the sign of the cross, the muttering of 
the liturgy so as to disguise the language in which it is 
written, the recommendation of auricular confession, and 
the administration of penance and absolution, — all these 
things are pointed out by clergymen of the Church of 
England as worthy of adoption, and are now openly re- 
prehended by the Bishop of London in his charge to the 
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clergy of the diocese. What, then, is the danger to be 
apprehended from a foreign prince of no great power, 
compared to the danger within the gates from the un- 
worthy sons of the Church of England herself? I have 
little hope that the propounders and framers of the inno- 
vations will desist from their insidious course. But I rely 
with confidence on the people of England, and I will not 
bate a jot of heart and hope so long as the glorious prin- 
ciples and the immortal martyrs of the Reformation shall 
be held in reverence by the great mass of a nation which 
looks with contempt on the mummeries of superstition, 
and with scorn at the laborious endeavours which are now 
being made to confine the intellect and enslave the soul." 
Scarcely was the ink with which this letter was 
written dry, before Lord J. Russell received from 
Cardinal Wiseman explanations which must have satis- 
fied him of the injustice of many of the charges against 
the Pope that it contained, and must have caused him 
to regret having launched this element of bitterness 
amongst a highly excited population, without previous 
consultation with his colleagues, and at a moment when 
it was likely to cause serious breaches of the peace. For 
it was sent out just at the time when the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot was about to be commemorated, and 
effigies of Guy Fawkes were committed to the flames in 
memory of the happy escape of James I. and his Parlia- 
ment. On this occasion, the Pope and his cardinals figured 
in the place of Fawkes, and were consumed amidst 
rioting, bonfires, squibs, crackers, rockets, and blazing tar 
barrels. Fortunately no very serious mischief was done. 
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After this came presentation of petitions and ad- 
dresses to the Queen from the city of London, from the 
two universities, and from various other less influential 
and important quarters; also rioting at St Paul's, Knights- 
bridge, where the practices condemned in the Durham 
letter were being actively carried on, and ending at length, 
by the desire of the Bishop of London, in the resignation 
of Mr. Bennett, the incumbent of that church, who, how- 
ever, was almost directly after appointed by the Mar- 
chioness of Bath, its patroness, to the well-endowed 
benefice of Frome, in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

The Parliament of 185 1 was opened on the 4th of 
February, and the Speech from the throne gave promise 
of legislation, such as had been foreshadowed by the 
Durham letter, but couched in terms as pompous and 
grandiloquent as if an invasion of the country by the 
Pope had been intended. In reply, it was justly remarked 
by Mr. Roebuck that this so-called territorial aggression 
was no new thing ; that it had been begun years ago, and 
had been sanctioned by the noble lord himself. The 
measure by which the pledges he had given in the Dur- 
ham letter and in the Queen's Speech were carried into 
effect, was introduced into the House of Commons by 
Lord J. Russell on the 7th of February. This Bill 
prohibited the assumption of titles taken by Roman 
Catholics from any place or territory situated within the 
United Kingdom, and it contained clauses rendering void 
all acts done by them, and forfeiting to the crown all 
bequests made to them under such titles. It was ad- 
mitted by Lord J. Russell, in the speech he delivered in 

2 A 
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introducing the measure, that the Pope, in the course of an 
interview that Lord Minto had with him, pointed to the 
document which announced the " aggression," saying at 
the same time, " There is something that concerns you ; " 
but Lord J. Russell asserted that Lord Minto had not 
looked into the paper, and had not been distinctly invited 
to do so or to call the attention of the English Govern- 
ment to it. The measure', however, was not destined to 
go far. The followers of the late Sir R. Peel strongly 
objected to it, and it soon appeared that without their 
assistance the Government would be unable to carry it 
through. Lord J. Russell therefore resigned, and Lord 
Stanley was called in by the queen to take office ; but find- 
ing that he was unable to form a ministry, she consulted 
the Duke of Wellington, and, acting under his advice, 
requested Lord J. Russell to reconstruct his adminis- 
tration, which, in compliance with the queen's request, 
he undertook to do, and succeeded in doing. The Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill was once more introduced, but in a 
very mitigated form ; the clauses which had been chiefly 
objected to being left out, and the measure being thereby 
reduced to a simple Parliamentary protest against the 
assumption of territorial titles by Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics. But even after this fundamental modification, 
the Bill encountered very considerable opposition. Gra- 
ham, Plunket, Denman, Brougham, Macaulay, all disap- 
proved of it The first-mentioned of these eminent men 
exclaimed, when it was brought in for the second reading, 
" There may have been some movement towards Rome, 
on the surface of what may be called the higher ranks ; 
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but the deep under-current of the feeling of this country 
is essentially Protestant It is written in their very 
heart's core ; what is more, it is written in their Bible, 
to which they have access ; and while they enjoy those 
privileges and possess those feelings, we have no oc- 
casion for a Bill like this. I say there is no danger in 
England which justifies it — every feeling in Ireland con- 
demns it It is a brand of discord cast down to inflame 
the passions of the people ; and with confidence in the 
wisdom of Parliament, I hope and confidently predict 
the Bill will never pass into a law." 

While these things were being carried on in Par- 
liament, the Protestant feelings of the people outside 
were strongly agitated. The Tractarian movement, which 
had been occupied chiefly with questions of doctrine to 
which the people gave comparatively little heed, was now 
gradually developing into a ritualistic movement, which 
appealed to the eyes of men, and produced strong excite- 
ment, especially among the working classes, who are 
more prone to be stirred by ritualistic innovations than 
by doctrinal novelties. 

The bishops observed the progress of this feeling 
with alarm, and assembled for the purpose of delibe- 
rating on the manner in which this new development 
of Tractarianism should be encountered. And as the 
result of their deliberations, they issued a manifesto to 
the clergy, in which they observed that the intro- 
duction of the ceremonies which were now beginning 
to be distinguished by the denomination of ritualistic, 
were wholly incompatible with any uniformity of worship 
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whatsoever, and at variance with the universal practice 
of the Catholic Church, which has never given to the 
officiating ministers of separate congregations any such 
large discretion in the adoption of ritual observance as 
the Ritualists claimed for themselves. They exhorted 
the clergy earnestly to avoid all unnecessary deviations 
from this rule. The Bishop of Exeter summoned a 
synod of the clergy of his diocese, which the Dean of 
Exeter and some members of the chapter declined to 
attend, but to which thirty out of the thirty-two deaneries 
into which the diocese was divided sent representatives. 
It was probably the first diocesan synod held in England 
since the Reformation. It adopted a protest presented by 
the bishop in favour of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, and it censured the Papal appointment of a bishop to 
the see of Plymouth as schismatical, and therefore void. 

On the 4th day of July, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
reached its final stage, and was somewhat hastily and 
unexpectedly sent up %o the House of Lords. In the 
course of the explanations which were given, Mr. Glad- 
stone took occasion thus to condemn the Bill : " It is 
hostile to the institutions of this country, more espe- 
cially to its established religion, because it would teach 
it to rely on other support than that of the spiritual 
strength and vitality which alone can give it vigour ;. 
because its tendency is to undermine and weaken the 
authority of the law in Ireland ; because it is dis- 
paraging to the great principle of religious freedom 
on which this wise and understanding people has per- 
manently built its legislation of late years ; and, lastly, 
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because it would tend to relax and destroy those bonds 
of concord and goodwill which ought to unfte all classes 
and persuasions of Her Majesty's subjects." 

In the Upper House the measure passed easily, and 
with little delay. The debate on the second reading 
occupied two nights ; in one night more the Bill went 
through committee unchanged, and soon after it received 
the royal assent. 

While these things were being transacted in Par- 
liament and in the country, Cardinal Wiseman was 
treating the demonstrations of which he was the chief 
object with tranquil disregard. As already remarked, he 
had written to Lord J. Russell a sensible letter, in which 
he explained that the substitution of bishops for vicars 
apostolic and the changes made in the arrangements of 
the districts or dioceses were purely ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, which ought not to have caused alarm, and were 
not intended to give offence. Lord J. Russell probably 
already repented of the precipitation with which he had 
acted, but it was too late for him to withdraw from the 
position he had taken up. 

In the country, and especially in the Church, great 
efforts were made to keep up the agitation which the 
" aggression " and the Durham letter had produced. 
Many of the bishops took the matter up warmly, and 
through their archdeacons and other officers obtained 
numerous addresses ; but in spite of all the efforts made 
to fan the flame, it gradually died out, and the attention 
of the party which had chiefly stirred the embers was 
drawn into another direction by tf\e agitation produced 
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by the attempt, ultimately crowned with success, to 
obtain the admission of Jews into the House of Commons, 
and consequently to allow them to legislate for the 
Anglican Church. Another result of the feeling which 
the Papal aggression had produced was to cause a strong 
agitation against ritualistic practices assimilating the 
services of the Church of England to those of the 
Church of Rome. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, though some concessions 
were made to the anti-ritualistic feeling, they were by 
no means sufficient to satisfy the party that had driven 
out Mr. Bennett, and in other places the practices and 
the opposition to them were carried on with unabated 
vigour. The church of St. George's in the East especi- 
ally was the scene of tumults such as have seldom before 
or since been enacted in any place of worship. The 
Rev. Bryan King, the incumbent of this church, had 
assumed vestments in the communion service, and intro- 
duced other obnoxious practices, and thus caused riots 
which were carried on by roughs who were evidently 
destitute of every kind of religious principles, and made 
the practices that had been introduced a mere pretext 
for the indulgence of the most brutal profanity, shouting, 
whistling, introducing savage dogs into the church, 
hustling and insulting the clergy and those who assisted 
them in the performance of divine service, and disturbing 
the whole neighbourhood, producing such a state of 
feeling there that no one wearing the garb of a clergy- 
man could make his appearance in . it without danger 
of being assaulted. These riots rose to such a pitch, 
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and were continued for so long a time, that the Bishop 
of London, though strongly opposed to the practices 
which had given rise to this mob violence, felt him- 
self forced to assume an authority that did not belong 
to him, but which the circumstances of the case impera- 
tively required him to exercise, and ordered the church 
to be closed for a time, in the hope of thus putting an 
end to the unseemly brawling of which it had been the 
scene. In this hope, however, he was disappointed. 
When the church was reopened, the disturbances were 
renewed with greater violence and more shocking pro- 
fanity than ever ; and though the vestments and the 
practices that had originally caused them were discarded; 
the riots were continued without abatement until the 
Rev. Bryan King exchanged to another parish. 

We have now traced the rise and progress in the 
Church of the Low Church or Evangelical, and the High 
Church or orthodox party, and we shall attempt to follow 
the fortunes of another party which now began to occupy 
a more and more prominent position, namely, the Broad 
Church party — a party which has gone far beyond the 
old Latitudinarianism of Tillotson, Tenison, and their 
followers. 

Throughout the earlier part of the period to which 
this work relates, the chief religious activity was to be 
found amongst the Nonconformists, and almost all the 
stirrings of religious thought which occurred in the 
country originated (entirely with them. Thus the Evan- 
gelical movement in the Church was due to the influence 
which Wesley exerted outside of it, and was, in fact, 
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nothing more than the gradual penetration into the 
Church of the principles and the feelings which he and 
his followers had propagated. But from the period of 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, a great change 
had taken place in this respect The intellectual and 
spiritual energy which seemed to have abandoned the 
Church when she was in comparative safety reappeared 
in the hour of her extreme peril. We have already 
referred to the origin and diffusion of the Tractarian 
movement, and have pointed out the manner in which it 
arose out of the great struggle for reform — that it was, in 
fact, an earnest effort made to withstand the advances of 
religious liberalism, which, allied as it was with political 
liberalism, seemed reddy, like an all-devouring deluge, to 
overwhelm and break down the dykes and fences which 
had hitherto been regarded as the chief securities of the 
Established Church. We have seen how the Tractarians 
rallied the forces of the Church in order to make a stand 
against the assaults which were threatened against her, 
and which they feared would, if not strenuously with- 
stood, bring about her entire overthrow. We have seen, 
too, how Tractarianism, by a natural process of evolution, 
developed into Ritualism, and we shall now proceed to 
point out how, at once modifying the religious liberalism 
it so much dreaded, and, on the other hand, being modi- 
fied by it, by their joint action they produced other 
important developments of doctrine and worship. 

The Tractarian system was, in its nature, both doc- 
trinal and aesthetic, and each of these aspects had helped 
to obtain for it the adhesion and the energetic support 
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of many youthful and enthusiastic spirits. The doctrinal 
principle of Tractarianism was the authority of the 
Church — an authority which was supposed, in the last 
resort, to depend on the right of dispensing or with- 
holding the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper — regarded as being " generally necessary to sal- 
vation " — by an ordained priesthood, tracing, as was 
affirmed, its spiritual descent through a long succession 
of bishops to those holy men of old on whom the 
Apostles themselves had laid their consecrating hands — 
thereby transmitting through all generations of those 
who succeeded them an authority and a sacredness which 
retains its full force and efficacy in the present day. 

The claim to exercise this authority was based, it 
was alleged, on the consent of the primitive Church, and 
comprehended what had been taught always everywhere, 
and by all (semper ubique et ab omnibus), a statement 
which of course must be accepted by those who most 
loudly proclaimed it, with some degree of reserve. It 
was entirely opposed to the celebrated and then gene- 
rally received dictum of Chillingworth — "The Bible, 
and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants." Thus 
the Tractarians who insisted on the authority of tradi- 
tion were at once brought into collision with the Evan- 
gelical party, who, though most of them accepted the 
doctrine of apostolical succession with its logical conse- 
quences, received it as a doctrine based on the authority 
•of Scripture, and not on any patristic or traditional 
foundation. Thus the celebrated saying just quoted, 
and which the Evangelical party warmly asserted, was 
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brought into earnest controversy. The Tractarians 
openly and unreservedly denied it, and they adduced 
forcible arguments in support of that denial. They 
maintained that the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment derived their authority from the Church by which 
the canon of the books it contained was settled. They 
pointed out that the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints must have existed as a body of doctrine many 
years before the first written of the books of the New 
Testament was published, and that when they were, 
long after, placed together in one volume, it was the 
Church which decided, in the case of each book on whose 
behalf a claim for admission into that volume was set up, 
whether it should be allowed a place in it, or whether it 
should be rejected. Thus there arose a fierce contro- 
versy between the advocates of the supremacy of the 
Bible and the maintainers of the supremacy of tradition 
or Church authority. 

The Evangelical party, though greatly shocked at 
the statements of their Tractarian adversaries, had but 
little to urge in reply to them. Almost all of them were 
entirely ignorant of the writings of the Fathers, and 
most of them contented themselves with urging that the 
Scriptures were their own best proof, and commended 
themselves to every man who read them in a right spirit 
as being the true Word of God. Thus writes Henry 
Melvill, the most learned as well as the most eloquent 
leader of the Evangelical party of his day : 

" The peasant who, when the hard toil of the day is 
concluded, will sit by his fireside and read the Bible 
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with all the eagerness and all the confidence of one who 
receives it as a message from God, has some better 
ground than common report or the tradition of his fore- 
fathers on which to rest his persuasion of the divinity 
of the volume. The book speaks to him with a force 
which, he feels, never could belong to a mere human 
composition. There is drawn a picture of his own heart 
— a picture presenting many features which he would 
not have discovered had they not been thus outlined, 
but which he recognizes as most accurate the instant 
that they are exhibited — that he can be sure that the 
painter is none other but He who alone searches the 
heart. The proposed deliverance agrees so wonderfully 
and so minutely with his wants ; it manifests such un- 
bounded and equal concern for the honour of God and 
the well-being of man ; it provides with so consummate 
a skill, that, whilst the human race is redeemed, the 
divine attributes shall be glorified, that it were like tell- 
ing him that a creature spread out the firmament and 
inlaid it with worlds, to tell him that the proffered sal- 
vation is the device of impostors or the figment of enthu- 
siasts. And thus the pious inmate of the workshop 
or the cottage ' hath the witness in himself.' * The 
home-thrusts which he receives from the sword of the 
Spirit are his evidences that the weapon is not of earthly 
manufacture. The surprising manner in which texts 
will start, as it were, from the page and become spoken 
things rather than written ; so that the Bible, shaking 
itself from the trammels of the printing press, seems to 

* 1 John v. 10 ; Eph. vi. 17. 
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rush from the firmament in the breathings of the Omni- 
potent. This stamps Scripture to him as literally God's 
word ; prophets and apostles may have written it, but 
the Almighty still suffers it, and all this makes the evi- 
dence with which the poor man is prepared in defence 
of Christianity. We do not represent it as an evidence 
which may successfully be brought forward in professed 
combat with infidelity. It must have been experienced 
before it can be admitted ; and not being of a nature to 
commend itself distinctly to the understanding of the 
sceptic, will be rejected by him as visionary, and there- 
fore received not in proof. But if the self-evidencing 
power of Scripture render not the peasant a match for 
the unbeliever, it nobly secures him against being him- 
self overborne. 'The witness in himself, 1 if it qualify 
him not, like science and scholarship, for the offensive, 
will make him quite impregnable so long as he stand 
on the defensive. And we believe of many a village 
Christian who has never read a line of the ' Evidences 
of Christianity/ and whose whole theology is drawn from 
the Bible itself, that he would be to the full as staunch 
in withstanding the emissaries of scepticism as the 
mightiest and best equipped of our learned divines, and 
that if he could give no answer to his assailants whilst 
urging his chronological and historical objections, yet by 
falling back on his own experience, and entrenching 
himself within the manifestations of truth which have 
been made to his own conscience, he will escape the 
giving harbourage for one instant to a suspicion that 
Christianity is a fable, and hold fast, in all its beauty, 
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and in all its integrity, the truth that ' we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Christ Jesus the righteous, and He 
is the propitiation for our sins.' " 

Innumerable passages containing similar statements 
are to be found, not only in the sermons of Melvill, but 
also in the works of all the preachers of the Evangelical 
school who either preceded or followed him. The argu- 
ments they employed might no doubt be urged with 
some degree of plausibility when applied to the Psalms, 
to the books of the prophets, and to the New Testament 
generally, but they could hardly be admitted with regard 
to such passages as those that contained the narratives 
of the murders of Sisera or of Eglon, or of Jehu's whole- 
sale massacre of the priests and worshippers of Baal. 
Actions such as these might be defended as justifiable 
under the peculiar circumstances in which those who per- 
petrated them were placed, but could scarcely be urged 
as carrying on the face of them evidences of the divine 
origin and inspiration of the books in which they are 
related. However, the controversy thus originated con- 
tinued to rage with great violence, and led many of the 
Tractarians, in their zealous assertion of the authority of 
tradition, sometimes to use language which tended to dis- 
parage the authority of the Scriptures. No one more dis- 
tinguished himself by a bold — we may almost say reckless 
— treatment of this subject than Dr. Newman, in his tract 
on Scripture difficulties, as well as in some of his other 
writings, and especially in those that appeared shortly 
before he felt himself constrained to join the Church of 
Rome. It would be very unjust to a great and good man 
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to attribute to him the authorship of views against which 
he vehemently and not altogether unsuccessfully con- 
tended, but there can be no doubt that the arguments 
he employed, and which were, in point of fact, necessary 
to the maintenance of his position, tended to unsettle 
men's minds with regard to the question of the authority 
of Scripture, and to facilitate the propagation of views 
that were silently making their way in the universities 
and elsewhere, but especially in the university of Oxford. 

The study of German theology had for some time 
past been extending in that university. As early as the 
year 1840 the writings of Schleiermacher, Kant, Spinoza, 
and Hegel were being eagerly read, and had produced a 
disposition to advance much further in the direction 
of the free criticism of the Scriptures than Dr. Newman 
had ventured, or would for one moment think of pro- 
ceeding. The result of the German studies above referred 
to, soon appeared in a very able article in the Edinburgh 
Review, as well as in lectures published by the late Dean 
Stanley ; in Wilson's Bampton Lectures ; in Professor 
Jowett's works on some of the Pauline epistles ; in Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell's " Unity of Worlds ; " and at last 
in a volume, entitled " Essays and Reviews," which was 
published in the year i860. 

This book, which raised a storm in the religious world, 
was made up of seven essays, to each of which the name of 
its author was prefixed. In the first of them the human 
race was represented as a single person whose mind 
was formed by the beliefs and teachings of a long suc- 
cession of ages, from the earliest period down to our own 
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day, and whose religious and intellectual evolution was 
still proceeding. The second contained a review of the 
writings of Baron Bunsen. It declared the Bible account 
of the origin of the human race to be partly traditional 
and partly imaginary ; that the alleged longevity of the 
patriarchs is fabulous; that the famous prophecy of 
Isaiah, commencing with the words, " He is despised and 
rejected of men," etc., does not apply to the Messiah ; that 
the Book of Daniel was the work of some patriotic bard, 
written in the days of Antiochus ; that justification by 
faith simply means the peace of the soul ; that regenera- 
tion is another word for the first strivings of the human 
soul ; that salvation expresses the victory of righteous- 
ness over vice and error ; that hell is a figure of speech 
for the remorse that men feel on account of the sins of 
which they have been guilty, and heaven an image repre- 
senting the accomplishment of the love of God towards 
us. It is true that this essay professed to be a review 
of the works of Bunsen, but it was evident that the 
author approved and sought to recommend the views 
of the writer whose work he had undertaken to criticise. 
In the next essay the principles which Niebuhr had 
made use of in dealing with the documents on which 
his " History of Rome " is based, were applied as boldly 
to the documents from which the history of the Hebrew 
nation are derived. The sixth contained little or nothing 
calculated to give offence. The seventh recommended 
that the Bible should be interpreted and criticised with 
the same freedom as any other book. 

There was little that was original in these essays 
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either in regard to the ideas they enunciated or in the 
manner in which they were stated. The substance of 
them had often previously been put forward by the Uni- 
tarians or the deists of the -eighteenth century. But what 
principally attracted attention to this book, and drew 
forth the warm eulogiums of some, and the indignant de- 
nunciations of others, was the fact that these essays were 
the productions of distinguished members of the national 
Church — of men holding high positions in the university 
of Oxford and in our great public schools — of men, in 
short, who might be regarded as placed by their position 
at the head of the religious education of the country ; — of 
the Rev. Dr. Temple, headmaster of Rugby, and since 
appointed to be Bishop of Exeter ; of the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams, vice-principal of St David's College, Lampeter ; of 
the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
in the university of Oxford ; of Mr. Goodwin, a layman 
eminent on account of his attainments in biblical an- 
tiquities ; of the Rev. Mark Pattison, at that time the 
tutor and soon afterwards appointed to be the Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford ; and of the Rev. J. B. 
Jowett, Regius Professor of Greek in the same university. 
The authors of these essays, in a short preface pre- 
fixed to the volume, took the precaution of stating that 
each was responsible only for what he himself had 
written and published as his own work ; but it was 
alleged that there was a unity of thought running 
through all of them which seemed to indicate a general 
and foreknown agreement of sentiment and opinion 
among their authors. 
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While this work was still in the press, and before 
it had come out, a still more audacious exposition of 
rationalistic opinions had been published by Dr. Colenso, 
bishop of Natal in South Africa, under the title of " The 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined." 
In this work the bishop endeavoured to show that the 
books mentioned in the above title were full of errors ; 
that a large portion of them were " unhistorical," or, in 
plain English, fabulous. But we ought to place th$ 
bishop's teaching before our readers in his own words. 
" My labours," he writes, in his introductory remarks, " as 
a translator of the Bible, and a teacher of intelligent 
catechumens, have brought me face to face with questions 
from which I had hitherto shrunk, but from which, under 
the circumstances, I felt it would be a sinful abandon- 
ment of duty any longer to turn away. I have, therefore, 
as in the sight of the Most High, set myself deliberately 
to find an answer to such questions, with, I trust and 
believe, a sincere desire to know the truth, as God wills 
us to know it, and with a humble dependence on the 
Divine Teacher, who alone can guide us into that know- 
ledge, and help us to use the light of our minds aright 
The result of my inquiry is this, that I have arrived 
at the conviction — as painful to myself at first, as it may 
be to the reader, though painful now no longer under the 
clear and shining light of the Truth — that the Peptateucb, 
as a whole, cannot possibly have been written by Moses, 
or by any one acquainted personally with the facts which 
it professes to describe ; and, further, that the so-called 
Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, and though 
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imparting to us, as I fully believe it doss, revelations 
of the Divine will, cannot be regarded as historically 
true. ... I wish to repeat here, most distinctly, that 
my reason for no longer receiving the Pentateuch as 
historically true, is not that I find insuperable difficulties 
with regard to the miracles or supernatural revelations of 
Almighty God recorded in it ; but solely that I cannot, 
as a true man, consent any longer to shut my eyes 
to the absolute palpable self-contradictions of the nar- 
rative. The notion of miracles or supernatural inter- 
ferences does not present to my own mind the difficulties 
which it seems to present to some. I could believe and 
receive the miracles of Scripture heartily if only they 
were authenticated by a veracious history; though, if 
this is not the case with the Pentateuch, any miracles 
that rest on such an unstable support must necessarily 
fall to the ground with it. . . . We need only con- 
sider well the statements made in the books themselves, 
by whomsoever written, about matters which they profess 
to narrate as facts of common history — statements which 
every clergyman, at all events, and every Sunday-school 
teacher, not to say, every Christian, is surely bound to 
examine thoroughly and try to understand rightly, com- 
paring one passage with another, until he comprehends 
their actual meaning, and is able to explain that meaning 
to others. If we do this, we shall find them to contain 
a series of manifest contradictions and inconsistencies, 
which leave us, it would seem, no alternative but to 
conclude that many portions of the story of the Exodus, 
though based probably on some real historical founda- 
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tion, yet are certainly not to be regarded as historically 
true." 

The work abounds in passages of a similar import to 
those we have just cited ; at the same time, it is only just 
to Dr. Colenso that we should place before the reader 
of this work words which he wrote that breathe a more 
reverential spirit than those we have quoted might lead 
us to expect from him. " Our belief in the Living God 
remains as sure as ever, though, not the Pentateuch only, 
but the whole Bible, were removed. It is written in our 
hearts by God's own finger, as surely as by the hand 
of the Apostle in the Bible, that GOD IS, and is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him. ... It is, 
perhaps, God's will that we should be taught in this 
our day, among other precious lessons, not to build up 
our faith upon a book, though it be the Bible itself, but 
to realize more truly the blessedness of knowing that 
He Himself, the Living God, our Father and Friend, 
is nearer and closer to us than any book can be — that 
His voice within the heart may be heard continually by 
the obedient child who listens to it, and that shall be our 
Teacher and Guide, in the path of duty, which is the 
path of life, when all other helpers — even the words of 
the best of books— may fail us." 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the bishop, 
having gone thus far, would not by the exigences of 
a stern logic have been forced to go even further than 
he had done, and to lose his hold on the small remnants 
of Christianity which he still clutched desperately ; but, 
at all events, these passages show a great improvement 
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m the spirit in which questions of this nature had been 
approached by Tindal, Toland, Bolingbroke, and other 
deistical writers of the eighteenth century. 

Far as Dr. Colenso had advanced in the paths of 
Rationalism, another clergyman had trodden them with 
still more fearless steps. The Rev. Charles Voysey, 
vicar of Healaugh, in the county and archdiocese of 
York, first attracted public attention in the year 1864, 
by a very strongly worded criticism of the teaching con* 
tained in 2 Samuel xxi. and xxiv. These strictures were 
followed by the appearance of a periodical publication 
by the same writer, entitled The Sling and the Stone, in 
which sermons preached by Mr. Voysey to his humble 
congregation at Healaugh, were given to a wider circle 
of readers. There was hardly a single cherished belief of 
Christendom which he did not assail ; but if he attempted 
to demolish with one hand, he laboured to build up with 
the other. He dwelt with great earnestness on the Love 
and Fatherhood of God over all mankind, and the perfect 
safety which, as he contended, was enjoyed by all men 
everywhere, in time and eternity, under the protection of 
the Supreme Being. He also taught the doctrine of 
human progress, insisting that men could only learn 
what God is by being themselves upright, pure, and 
loving. The spirit in which he wrote and taught may 
be gathered from the following brief extract from a 
sermon he preached at St George's Hall, on Sunday, 
October 29th, 1871, on the text "What think ye of 
Christ?" (Matt xxii. 42). In this discourse he thus 
delivered himself on the question of the internal evi- 
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dence we have that the writers of the first five books of 
the New Testament give us authentic and trustworthy- 
history : — 

"Suffice it to say, as a summing up of the careful 
analysis and criticism of learned men, that these New 
Testament narratives have some basis in fact ; that there 
really was such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, and that 
His life was, according to the standard of those times, 
extremely pure and beneficent ; that He made Himself 
obnoxious to the Jewish authorities of the age, who 
secured His condemnation by the Roman governor on 
the accusation that He was dangerous to the empire. 
These bald outlines are common to all the books and 
may be treated as historical. But beyond that, a careful 
reader will observe endless contradictions and dis- 
crepancies of such a nature as to exclude the idea that 
the writers were sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary 
facts of the life of Jesus to justify the use of the term 
historical in speaking of their conflicting accounts." 

As Mr. Voysey not only taught these doctrines, but 
also proclaimed their entire irreconcilableness with the 
Christian creed, it was not surprising that the eccle- 
siastical world should protest loudly against his being 
permitted to preach them from a church pulpit. Ac* 
cordingly, the Archbishop of York, his diocesan, was 
both privately and publicly urged to prevent the con- 
tinuance of such a scandal. The archbishop for some 
time resisted the importunities that were addressed to 
him, but at last gave way, and with evident reluctance 
took action in the ecclesiastical court of his province 
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against Mr. Voysey. Passing over the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, we come to the real trial in the final Court of 
Appeal, which commenced in London on the 24th of 
June, 1869. Many persons of eminence, and among 
them Dr. Stanley, the dean of Westminster, contributed 
to a fund which was raised for Mr. Voysey's defence- 
He pleaded his own cause, and strove to show that there 
was nothing in his teaching that contradicted the ex- 
press words of the Articles or Liturgy. But the court 
gave judgment against him, and sentenced him to be 
deprived of his vicarage unless he recanted, which, after 
all that had occurred, it was not at all likely that he 
would consent to do. 

In following out the. course of this history we must 
now turn our attention to another and very different 
development, which was being carried forward contem- 
poraneously with that of which we have just related the 
progress. We have already remarked that Tractarianism 
had its aesthetic as well as its doctrinal side, and that 
the former had contributed as much as the latter to give 
force and impetus to the movement with which it was 
connected. The writers of the Tracts for the Times 
were for the most part men of great classical attainments 
and of refined and poetical minds, in whom the imagina- 
tion had been cultivated at the expense of the reasoning 
faculties. They were warm admirers of the beautiful 
in history, in poetry, in sculpture, in painting, and in 
architecture ; and, above all, in the architecture of the 
Middle Ages, of which their beloved Oxford contained 
so many beautiful models, which had fallen into un- 
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merited neglect Their good taste was shocked by the 
ugly and disfiguring additions which in modern times had 
been made to our old cathedrals and venerable parish 
churches, and by the debased and degraded style of those 
which had been erected during the last and the earlier 
part of the present century. Thus, to repair and restore 
the old with pious and conscientious care, and to build 
new churches in better taste, became one of the chief 
aims of the Tractarian party, and procured for them the 
adhesion and support of many, especially among the 
young students of divinity, who cared little for the doc- 
trines of the apostolical succession or the real presence 
in the Eucharist, but who were drawn towards the new 
party by the good taste they displayed in the restoration 
of old churches, and the erection of new churches, as much 
as they were repelled by the bad taste and Puritanic 
prejudices which then characterized the Evangelical or 
Low Church party. 

Under the influence of such feelings, the old high- 
backed pews, ridiculed by the Times newspaper as 
"lidless boxes," and by Mr. Paget as "dozing pans," 
together with the "three-deckers," as the recently in- 
troduced arrangements of pulpit, prayer desk, and clerk's 
desk were jocosely termed, were gradually being re- 
moved in order to make way for fittings more in harmony 
with the general aspect of the buildings in which they 
were placed, and with the worship that was carried on 
in them. 

These changes, however, were not effected without 
loud and angry protests from those in whose minds 
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the objects removed were associated with ideas of 
sacredness, and those which replaced them were thought 
to smack of mediaeval superstitions. Still, in spite of 
all the opposition that was offered to the changes 
that were introduced, good taste slowly prevailed, and 
was improved by a careful study of the architecture 
of those grand temples which stud our land. And so in 
every part of the kingdom churches began to rise, which 
vied with the churches of the Middle Ages, if not in size, 
at least in the splendour of their ornamentation, and 
were fitted up with a tasteful magnificence which ex- 
torted the admiration even of those who feared that the 
revival of- the mediaeval ornaments would pave the way 
for a return to mediaeval doctrines. 

And they were so far right in this supposition that the 
two did, as a matter of fact, go together. The develop- 
ments already effected, by a not unnatural connection, led 
on to further developments. The taste for mediaeval ritual 
naturally engendered a taste for mediaeval doctrine. The 
men who had discovered so much that was really admir- 
able in the centuries which had been stigmatized as " dark 
ages," began to think that everything belonging to them 
was admirable. Societies, such as the Camden Society, 
were formed for the purpose of studying the history and 
antiquities of a period which had hitherto been too 
much neglected. The clergyman who officiated in one 
of the new and splendid basilicas which had been 
erected or restored under the auspices of this and 
other similar societies, began to feel that, arrayed in his 
surplice of modern cut, he was a sort of living anachro- 
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nism amidst the mediaeval magnificence by which he 
was surrounded, and sighed for vestments which ac- 
corded better with the temple in which, and the altar 
before which, he was appointed to minister; and he 
was the more strongly urged to carry out his wishes 
by the consideration that the vestments he desired to 
assume tended to distinguish the eucharistic service from 
the other services of the sanctuary, and thereby to give 
greater honour and sanctity in the eyes of the multitude 
to that sacrament which was the very keystone of his 
.system of doctrine, and which, of late years, had fallen 
into a neglect which he never ceased to deplore. He 
•could also urge that the desire thus awakened seemed 
to be warranted by the rubric prefixed to the Book of 
Common Prayer, which directed that the ornaments of 
the Church, and of the ministers thereof, at all times 
of their ministration, should be retained, and be in use, 
as they were in the Church of England, by the authority 
of Parliament, in the second year of King Edward VI. 

Without going into this doubtful question, I may 
say that eminent lawyers gave it as their opinion that 
this was really the case. Many clergymen proceeded 
to act on their interpretation of the above-quoted 
rubric, introducing several other innovations, or as they 
termed them, revivals, and gradually increasing the cere- 
monious pomp with which the services of the Church, 
and especially her eucharistic services, were performed, 
thus assimilating them to the worship of the Romish 
Church. These innovations, though warmly approved 
iby a few, were highly offensive to the great majority 
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of members of the English Church, and the hostile feel- 
ing was intensified when it was found that along with 
them the practice of the confessional was being intro- 
duced into many churches in the metropolis and in 
other parts of the country, and great efforts were made 
to put a stop to them, both in and out of Parliament. 

Meanwhile, two societies had been formed to aid 
the clergy and laity who were struggling to maintain 
ritualistic practices and propagate ritualistic doctrine* 
These societies were the Convocation Society, whose 
aim was, as its title denotes, to revive the legislative 
action of Convocation, and the English Church Union, 
which was chiefly occupied with questions of Church 
law, and in aiding those who encountered opposition 
in their attempts to carry out ritualistic changes. The 
action of this latter society was at once offensive 
and defensive. The two societies were amalgamated, 
or rather the Convocation Society was swallowed up 
in the Union, which, continuing to bear its old name, 
has carried on its operations down to the present day. 
It was confronted by another society, composed chiefly 
of men belonging to the Evangelical party, which 
assumed the name of the Church Association, and 
proposed to stamp out Rationalism and Ritualism^ 
but especially the latter, to the destruction of which it 
has since devoted itself exclusively. For although the 
former laid its axe to the very root of the Evangelical 
doctrine, and threatened to extirpate its whole system, 
yet, as the latter more palpably offended the eye, it 
excited a giuch stronger opposition than Rationalism, 
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and roused up a more vigorous resistance. The Church 
Association attempted to put down Ritualism, not so 
much by force of argument as by force of money. The 
ultra-evangelical party, whose peculiar boast it had been 
that the weapons of their warfare were not carnal, now 
came into the field relying on the very carnal support 
of a capital of £50,000, which they were prepared to 
expend in legal proceedings against their opponents. 
Accordingly, proceedings were taken by this association 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and by appeal from them to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Of course the persons who were thus assailed felt 
that they contended with their assailants on very un- 
equal ground. Some of them allowed judgment to 
go against them by default ; others pleaded their own 
cause, or were defended by advocates less wary and ex- 
perienced than those by whom they were assailed. The 
prosecutions that were carried on looked like persecu- 
tions. The popular breeze, which at first, as we have 
already seen, had been strongly expressed against the 
Ritualists, began to veer round in their favour, and this 
feeling was more strongly evoked by the spectacle of 
poor clergymen contending almost single-handed against 
a great and wealthy association. The consequences 
were such as they ever had been and ever will be as 
long as the English love of fair play continues to exist 
Ritualists suffered, but Ritualism gained ground ; the 
prosecuted parties were regarded as martyrs, and the 
feeling against them, which at first had been so vehe- 
mently expressed, rapidly abated. 
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Objection, too, was taken to the constitution of the 
final Court of Appeal, and to the manner in which its 
members were selected. It was complained that in this 
matter too much liberty was left to the officer whose 
business it was to summon them in any case of appeal, 
and that the men chosen, though able lawyers, were not 
versed in the law of the Church as it had hitherto been 
practised in the Court of Arches and the other ecclesi- 
astical courts ; that there were many questions to which 
divines attached much importance, but which lawyers 
treated, if not with contempt, at all events with careless 
disregard. 

The principle by which the Court of Appeal was 
guided in its decisions — if any principle is to be traced 
amidst the varying and conflicting judgments of a tribunal 
whose members were changed for each successive trial 
that came before it — was that of an extreme laxity, so 
far as doctrinal uniformity was concerned, provided that 
the words of the Articles were not expressly and totidem 
verbis contradicted, and a strictness that Laud himself 
would have deprecated with regard to ritual uniformity. 
It has been urged that they were influenced by policy 
rather than by law. The accusation is probably just^ 
and as we have seen, was not only admitted, but avowed 
by eminent legists ; but for this they are not to blame. 
It is an inheritance that has come down to them from the 
Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission, and 
is a course which is forced on them in consequence of the 
long discontinuance of legislation on the points submitted 
to their decision, and in dealing with which they are 
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therefore compelled not only to interpret laws, but in 
doing so sometimes to make them. 

Thus, throughout the period over which this volume 
extends, there have been no fewer than five distinct and 
well-defined parties in the Church — the old orthodox 
High Church party, which throughout the whole period 
has probably embraced the great majority of the clergy of 
the Church, and has kept aloof generally from the strifes 
and prosecutions we have had occasion to refer to ; the 
Evangelical or Low Church party, the more moderate 
and religious members of which, though distressed by the 
progress of Ritualism, have, nevertheless, kept themselves 
aloof from the Church Association ; the Broad Church or 
Rationalistic party, now rapidly and quietly spreading ; 
the Ritualists, comprising a great number among the 
young and zealous clergy, and comprehending a tolerable 
sprinkling of elders ; and, lastly, the Tractarians, who, 
notwithstanding the defection of Cardinal Newman, still, 
under the guidance of Dr. Pusey, adhered to the prin- 
ciples he had inculcated before he joined the Church 
of Rome, without adopting the further developments 
which he had deduced from them. These five parties 
shaded away into one another, and each of them might 
be subdivided into several different schools, the ultimate 
ramifications of which it is impossible to trace. 

It now remains only that we should briefly touch 
on the events that arose out of the conflict of these 
differing and strongly opposed opinions, and as nearly 
as possible in the chronological order in which those 
events occurred. In this narrative we shall find, in the 
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case of all parties, triumph alternating with defeat. 
The Broad Church party was the first to suffer in one 
of its most eminent and highly regarded members — * 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, who, as Professor of Divinity at 
King's College, London, had ventured to express doubts 
with regard to the correctness of the popular belief 
in the eternity of future punishments, and had published 
his opinions on this subject in a volume of Theological 
Essays. For this offence he was accused before the 
council of the college, who, after a lengthened consider- 
ation of the matter, resolved that the opinions set forth 
and the doubts expressed in the essay laid before them 
were of a dangerous tendency, and calculated to unsettle 
the minds of theological students; and that, therefore, 
the continuance of Mr. Maurice's connection with the 
college would be seriously detrimental to it. He was 
accordingly dismissed from the professorial chair he 
occupied in the college in the year 1853. Seven years 
afterwards, he was appointed by the Government to the 
incumbency of St Peter's, Vere Street, St. Marylebone, 
and on the occasion of this well-merited promotion he 
received an address, which contained deserved con- 
gratulations on his appointment, as being a slight and 
tardy recognition of his eminent services, not only as 
one of the most learned theologians of the day, but 
more particularly as a wise, benevolent, and active 
co-operator with the working classes of the community, 
upon whose minds he had been eminently successful in 
bringing the practical truths of the Gospel to bear, and 
in leading them to regard the Church of our common 
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Lord and Master Jesus Christ as the great instrument 
designed by Providence for the regeneration of mankind 
and the alleviation of society. 

These congratulations, and the manner in which they 
were endorsed, showed the rapid progress which the ideas 
propounded by Mr. Maurice had made in the interval that 
elapsed between his condemnation and his promotion. 

With the name of Maurice that of Kingsley will 
always be associated. Both laboured together for the 
social regeneration of the working classes, and the praise 
which we have quoted from the congratulations offered 
to the one might very appropriately be applied to 
the other. Kingsley outlived Maurice and obtained 
higher promotion, but died at an early age, so that he 
did not very long survive his friend and fellow-labourer. 

Then came the turn of the authors of " Essays and 
Reviews," and of Bishop Colenso, which, after a long series 
of litigations and the waste of much time and money, left 
both parties pretty nearly where it found them. 

The period we have now reached, so far as the history 
of the Church is concerned, may be characterized as a 
period of ubiquitous and everlasting discussion. The 
Church, having her mouth at last opened, seemed deter- 
mined to avenge herself for the silence to which for 
centuries she had been condemned. She now broke 
forth into convocations, Church conferences, Church con- 
gresses, diocesan synods, diocesan conferences, ruride- 
canal conferences, and ruridecanal chapters — talk, endless 
talk, leading to little if any results, but solacing the 
clerical mind with the hope that something would at last 
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come of it ; but nothing did come worth noting, except 
missions and quiet evenings, which the multitude regarded 
with suspicion, being supposed by some to be borrowed 
from the Methodists, and by others to smack of Romanism. 
On the other hand, many grave abuses were pointed out 
and slowly reformed ; others still more gross, such as the 
traffic in advowsons and next presentations, were found 
to be too deeply implicated with private rights of pro- 
perty to be reformed, Parliament itself having sanctioned 
the trade and created vested interests in it of enormous 
pecuniary value, so that all efforts to effect a reform in 
this respect were found to be hopeless and fruitless, and 
likely to continue to be so as long as the alliance 
between Church and State endures. Another class of 
abuses, which loudly but vainly called for reform, were 
the simoniacal practices (using the expression in its 
legal and not in its Biblical sense) that existed in con- 
nection with exchanges of livings. All these evils were 
dwelt on and deplored in the various assemblies of 
Churchmen that were now so rife. A multitude of im- 
practicable schemes were proposed, but no real remedy 
suggested. Another great evil which demanded much 
nfore attention than it was able to obtain, was the 
emptiness of many churches situated in the centre of 
the metropolis, and in the heart of other great towns, 
where the exceptions, few though they were, showed 
this to be an evil that might be overcome, and that 
large congregations might be gathered in some churches, 
while others close to them were almost empty. A prac- 
tical attempt made to deal with this evil, by removing 
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the chief cause of it, well deserves the attention of those 
who would study the history of the English Church. 

One flagrant abuse in that Church was the traffic 
in seats carried on in the buildings set apart for public 
worship. In many instances the whole of the sitting 
accommodation was appropriated, often without any law 
or right. In some cases the persons who had become 
possessors of the pews alleged that they had a legal 
claim to them, and put locks on the doors in order 
to prevent others from entering them without express 
permission ; some of these, again, had sold their pre- 
tended rights for considerable sums of money. A gentle- 
man informed the author that, having been appointed 
warden of an important church, he found locks placed 
on all the doors. He determined to test the right of 
those who claimed them. He therefore took a hammer 
and knocked off every lock, and on the following 
Sunday showed people into the seats which he had thus 
thrown open to the parishioners generally. Loud threats 
were uttered by those who were thus dispossessed of the 
property they claimed ; but nothing was done, because 
they had no title to show. 

In almost all the new churches erected at that 
time this system was adopted, from the alleged 
necessity of providing a maintenance for the clergy- 
man. The few free seats left to the generality of the 
parishioners were generally the coldest places in winter 
and the hottest in summer; and thus, while a few 
were scattered here and there through the sacred build- 
ing, the great majority of the parishioners were either 

2 C 
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excluded altogether or placed in parts of the church 
which seemed to be selected, as if to say to the 
poor, "Stand thou there, or sit here under my foot- 
stool." This system was a spreading evil in the Church, 
and was gradually alienating from her the affections of 
the population, and would, had it been allowed to go 
on unchecked, have ended in making her the Church of 
a minority so small that she must have speedily ceased 
to exist any longer as a national Church, even in name. 

It was in order to stem the progress of this mischief 
that the movement was originated, which is generally 
known by the name of the Free and Open Church 
system. This movement, one of the most important 
that has been made during the present century, was first 
introduced by Mr. Herford, the coroner of the city of 
Manchester, about the year 1857. He had been brought 
up as a Unitarian, and during the time of his connection 
with that communion he had distinguished himself by 
the warm interest he had taken in Sunday schools, and 
the zeal he had displayed in promoting the establish- 
ment of various useful institutions in his native town. 
In his maturer years he had become a zealous member 
of the Church of England, but he was distressed to find 
that she was losing her hold on the mass of the popula- 
tion, and especially on the working classes. He at once 
began to consider the causes of this alienation, and 
was soon led to the conclusion that it arose from the 
state of things which we have mentioned above, and 
which he justly believed could only be removed by the 
application of very vigorous remedies* 
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In the part of the kingdom which he inhabited, the 
evil had reached its highest pitch. Owing to the rapid 
growth of population in- the manufacturing districts, 
churches had been built for which no endowment had 
been provided, and in which the income of the minister 
depended almost or altogether on pew rents. The con- 
sequence was that the mischievous system of exclusion 
which in other parts of the country existed, if at all, in 
spite of the law, had in the manufacturing districts been 
legalized, and throughout them the exclusion of the 
working classes was more complete, and the distinction 
between free seats and pews was more ostentatiously 
invidious than in any other part of the kingdom. Mr. 
Herford soon perceived that this was the chief cause 
of the evil which had so much shocked and grieved 
him, and he devoted himself with indomitable energy 
and perseverance to the work of endeavouring to remedy 
it, by insisting that in old parish churches the sittings 
should be free and open equally to all parishioners, and 
that as soon as possible this system should be universally 
adopted. 

Mr. Herford did not contend that this system should 
be at once carried out everywhere. As a lawyer, he 
was naturally disposed to respect vested interests, even 
when they had been improperly created. ' As a well- 
wisher of the clergy he was anxious that they should 
be properly supported, and placed in a position of 
independence by deriving their stipends from fixed 
endowments rather than from the precarious and un- 
certain income yielded by pew rents, and he earnestly 
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contended that the offertory collected during the com- 
munion service, in accordance with the rubrics of the 
Church, afforded a means of support for the clergy, which 
was, for many reasons, very preferable to pew rents. 
These views he very ably advocated in a periodical 
started in the year 1852, the scope and aim of which was 
described with energetic conciseness by the title he gave 
to it — The Church of the People ; and, in order to bring 
his views to a practical test, he actively promoted the 
erection of churches in which the seats were both free and 
unappropriated, and, therefore, open to all without dis- 
tinction. In the year 1857 he set on foot a Free and 
Open Church Association, with the object of endeavour- 
ing to procure the gradual adoption of the system he 
advocated in churches then in existence, as well as in 
those which might be erected at any future time; and 
he laboured with indefatigable diligence to effect this 
object, by letters in various periodicals, by discussions at 
Church congresses, by public meetings, and in many other 
ways. 

The system he originated was very widely adopted, 
not only in his own neighbourhood, but throughout the 
kingdom. In many old parish churches pews illegally 
appropriated were restored to the parishioners. In many 
recently built churches the weekly offertory and the free 
and open system were introduced in consequence of the 
energetic advocacy of it by Mr. Herford and those 
associated with him. In other cases a sort of com- 
promise between the two rival systems has been effected, 
in virtue of which at least one-half of the church, and 
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that as advantageously situated and in every respect 
as commodious as the other moiety, has been made 
free and open to all parishioners without distinction. 
The labours of Mr. Herford have resulted in a largely 
increased attendance of the working classes, not only in 
churches, but also in Nonconformist chapels, in many of 
which the system he so earnestly advocated has been 
extensively adopted. 

We pass on now to the instruction afforded by the 
Church to her children. In our day scant justice has 
been done to the system of education that was estab- 
lished in this country by the reformers of our Church, 
although evidences of their earnestness in this respect 
everywhere meet our eyes. 

There are few towns, or even villages, which do not 
possess grammar schools originally founded at the time 
of the Reformation, and which in their day afforded, 
according to the ideas of that time, sound and gratuitous 
instruction. Many of them still continue faithfully to 
carry out the intentions of their pious founders ; others 
have fallen into decay and neglect, chiefly because 
they have been endowed, not with an estate, but with 
a fixed income, which, though amply sufficient at the 
time of their first establishment, has, through alterations 
which have taken place in the value of money, become 
altogether insufficient. Little or nothing had been done 
for these schools from the time of their original founda- 
tion to our day, when at length attempts have been 
made, and not without success, to place them on a more 
satisfactory footing, though much more remains to be 
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done in this way than has yet been effected. But the 
gratuitous character of the instruction afforded by them 
originally has been very much lost sight of, and persons 
in easy, if not in affluent, circumstances have usurped 
the educational advantages which the founders of these 
institutions chiefly intended for the benefit of the poor. 

From the time of their establishment little had been 
done for the education of the mass of the people in 
connection with the Church, until, in the year 181 2, 
a society was founded under the name of the National 
Society, for promoting the education of the poor in 
the principles of the Established Church throughout 
England and Wales. It commenced its operations 
by opening a central school in London, and soon after 
other schools connected with it, and thence called 
National Schools, were established in all parts of the 
kingdom. The society was incorporated under the 
above-mentioned name on the 23rd of May, 18 17, 
and has from that time been the chief instrumentality 
through which the Church carries on its educational 
operations, and by which its relations on this subject 
with the Government of the day have been managed and 
regulated. An important step in advance was at v 
length taken, when Bell and Lancaster introduced the 
monitorial system, the former in connection with the 
Church, and the latter with the Society of Friends. 
Beirs system differed little in substance from that of, 
Lancaster, and where it did so differed for the worse.* 

* See Sydney Smith's article on Trimmer and Lancaster, in the first 
volume of his collected works. 
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However, it was taken up generally by the Church, was 
adopted very generally in the Church schools, and was 
a decided step in advance, and the more so as it led 
to other educational progress of which we shall have 
occasion to speak presently. About the same time 
Robert Raikes introduced his system of Sunday schools, 
which extended very rapidly both in the Church and 
among Nonconformists. These efforts, made by private 
individuals or societies, were followed up by a vigorous 
attempt made by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Brougham to 
carry a Bill for the extension and improvement of the 
education then afforded. His plan roused a violent 
opposition by the Church ; nevertheless, it was carried 
through the House of Commons, but was thrown out 
by the Lords. 

Finding that it was impossible to overcome the 
opposition offered to every effective measure of edu- 
cation by the bishops and clergy and the Church party, 
as it was called, for at this time the members of the 
Church generally were decidedly opposed to the estab- 
lishment of any real national system of secular education, 
even when some sort of religious education was super- 
added to it, so completely did he despair of success that 
he proposed to place the entire management and control 
of the education of the country in the hands of the paro- 
chial clergy, in the hope that the parish clerks would 
be appointed by them to become the schoolmasters 
throughout the country. At length, in the year 1833, 
the year after the passing of the great Reform Bill, an 
annual grant of ^20,000 was made for the purpose of 
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educating the working classes, the amount awarded in 
each case being proportioned to the sum raised locally. 
Loud complaints were made that under this arrangement 
an unfairly larger share of the grant was obtained by the 
Church. These views were ably advocated by Dr. Kay, 
a Manchester physician,* who published a pamphlet on 
the education question, which excited considerable 
attention on account of the able and comprehensive 
manner in which it dealt with the subject It came into 
the hands of Lord Melbourne, who at that time was Prime 
Minister. He at once sent for Dr. Kay, and placed him 
at the head of the education movement as secretary of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education, which office 
he held during the ten years that elapsed between 1839 
and 1849, and though during his period of office he 
was violently assailed both by Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, it was generally admitted, after his with- 
drawal from the post in which he had been so actively 
employed, and during his retirement, that he had medi- 
ated amidst conflicting sects and schools with honourable 
impartiality, and that the baronetcy which was conferred 
on him was a well-deserved tribute to the value of the 
services he had rendered to the country in the important 
work of the education of the people, and in paving the way 
for the introduction of a national system of education. 

Another man who rendered very valuable service 
to the cause of education was the Rev. Dr. Hook, the 
celebrated vicar of Leeds, who proposed that secular 

* Better known to the present generation as Sir J. P. K. Shuttle- 
worth. 
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instruction should be imparted by the schoolmaster in 
one room, while religious education was being inculcated 
either in the same or another, by the clergy and ministers 
of different communions, to the children to whom their 
parents choose to send them. The plan was never brought 
under the consideration of the legislature, but was of 
very great service in preparing the minds of Church- 
men to make concessions on the question of religious 
education, and especially to extend to the children of 
Dissenters the rights they so peremptorily demanded for 
their own children. It also probably suggested the idea of 
the conscience clause, which, first admitted as exceptional, 
was gradually extended, and at length made universal in 
schools aided by the Government. 

From this time there has been an ever-growing 
tendency to limit Parliamentary assistance to secular 
instruction, not necessarily excluding religious education, 
but leaving it to be given at such times and places and 
in such a manner as the parents of the children may 
direct. Such, at least, has been the tendency of all 
modern educational legislation, and the result at which, 
judging from the past, we shall probably arrive is the 
complete separation of moral and religious education 
from secular instruction, and the establishment of a 
national system which shall be secular and compulsory. 
This tendency, distinctly visible for many years pre- 
vious, was sufficiently pronounced at the period at which 
this history terminates. 

The educational committee, or the educational depart- 
ment as it was afterwards called, continued to extend 
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its aid to schools connected with different denominations 
of Christians, until, in the year 1859, it had attained the 
large amount of ^836,000, and had been rendered more 
efficacious by payment being made for results, which 
were ascertained as far as possible by such an examina- 
tion of the scholars as could be made by inspectors 
appointed to visit the schools, and during the short space 
of time that could be allotted for the purpose. Under 
all these changes, which were accompanied by an ever- 
increasing diminution of the control .exercised by reli- 
gious bodies over the management of the national schools, 
the Church continued to obtain by far the largest share of 
the public money appropriated by the Government to edu- 
cational purposes, under the careful direction and super- 
intendence of the legislature, which gradually prepared 
the way for the Education Act, introduced and carried 
through by Mr. Forster, and which has done so much to 
enable every parent to obtain at least an elementary 
secular education for his children, with ample security 
that they shall not be taught any religious tenets which 
he decidedly disapproves. 

Throughout the whole of the period which this work 
embraces, two imposts were levied for the benefit of the 
Church — the tithe, which provided for the maintenance of 
her ministers, and the church-rate, which defrayed the 
expense of maintaining the fabric of the church, and the 
services that were carried on in it. These imposts were 
dealt with on different principles, and underwent alto- 
gether different treatment. The Established Church 
could not continue to exist without ministers, and the 
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great majority of the nation desired its continuance. No 
serious attempt, therefore, was made to disturb the tithe, 
only the commutation of it ; that is to say, its payment 
as a rent-charge, instead of in kind, was facilitated by 
various Acts, which benefited both the payer and the 
recipient ; for while they diminished the amount of the 
impost, they rendered the collection of it much easier, 
put an end to much discontent that had prevailed before 
the commutation was effected, and helped to lighten the 
burden of odium that rested at this time on the clergy 
on account of the opposition that the great majority of 
them had offered to the Reform Bill, the remembrance 
of which was still fresh in men's minds. 

With regard to church-rates, the case was much other- 
wise. To them and their collection a determined resist- 
ance was offered. It began in attempts to diminish 
the amount collected for the purpose of repairing the 
churches and providing the things that were required 
for the due and decent celebration of divine service in 
them. But the opposition to them was soon carried 
further. Payment of the rate being refused, it was 
enforced by seizure of goods and the imprisonment of 
the recusants. In the great Braintree case, after ex- 
pensive litigation protracted over many years, it was 
finally determined, on appeal after appeal, that a rate 
laid by a minority at a meeting of the parishioners 
could not be enforced. In Rochdale, the contest was 
carried to such a pitch that upwards of 13,000 votes 
were recorded and the military were called out to pre- 
serve order. But the victorious party, although they had 
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expended large sums of money on the contest, did not 
collect a single penny of the rate they had with so much 
difficulty succeeded in laying. It had become evident 
that the impost was not worth the trouble and expense 
incurred in obtaining it, and after the two defeats 
mentioned above, it was gradually expiring, when Mr. 
Gladstone's Church Rate Bill virtually abolished it, 
except in a few secluded villages in which the payment 
became optional. 

We have now followed the fortunes of the English 
Church up to a period that will still be fresh in the recol- 
lection of most of my readers. We have seen her 
assailed with continually increasing vigour from without, 
and torn by multiplied divisions and dissensions within. 
And we are naturally led to ask, in concluding, what will 
the end be ? Will she be overpowered by the increasing 
numbers of her opponents, or will she find some impreg- 
nable Torres Vedras * on which, securely posted, she may 
sally forth on her assailants and repel them ? These are 
questions which are rapidly coming into the domain of 
practical politics, with which history does not interfere. 
But history, while it confines itself chiefly to tracing the 
course of events that have happened in the past, may 
help us to guide to some extent the evolution which is 
taking place in our day, and to anticipate the results to 
which it is likely to lead in the future. Thus much, at 

* The heights on which the Duke of Wellington arrested the pro- 
gress of the French invading army, hurled it back, and ultimately forced 
it to evacuate the Spanish Peninsula. 
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all events, we can discern, that we are posting on with 
portentous rapidity to a crisis in which many of the 
questions to which we have referred will have to be 
determined. It is quite time now that men's thoughts 
should be directed to the consideration of problems which 
are the most difficult that have ever been presented to 
the people of this country, and must necessarily exert a 
most important influence on the whole course of her 
future development 
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Ken, 173 ; insisted on by San- 
croft, 194 

Cathedral, St. Paul's, in a ruinous 
condition on the appointment of 
Sancroft as Dean, 109 ; San- 
croft's letter to Wren concerning 
its restoration, no; its rebuilding 
completed, 281 

Catholic Emancipation, Bill for, 
carried, 312, 316 

Ceremonies of the Anglican Church, 
objection of the Presbyterians to 
certain, 20 ; revival of, 377 

Chancellor, the Lord, his nomina- 
tion of Mr. Gorham to a living 
objected to, 342 

Chandler, Dr., questions Walpole 
as to the Nonconformists, 292 

Charity School endowed by Tenison, 

254 
Charles I. , almost religious devotion 

to the memory of, 21 
Charles II., his character, 12; re- 
storation of, 20 ; his dependence 
on the primate in ecclesiastical 
matters, 25 ; his reception of the 
Presbyterian ministers at Breda, 
30, 38 ; suspected of being in the 
pay of the French king, 34 ; his 
hatred of Presbyterianism, 55 ; 
his declaration of indulgence, 56 ; 
is unable to carry out his policy of 
general toleration, 77 ; his faith- 
lessness towards Protestantism, 
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78 ; his conduct in reference to 
Oates's plot, 101 ; his promotion 
of good men in the Church, 115 ; 
secretly a Romanist, 116, 125; 
his practical assertion of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, 119; his ill- 
ness, 124 ; his deathbed, 125 ; he 
receives the last rites of the 
Romish Church, 126; a paper 
containing Romish arguments 
found in his strong box, 131 ; his 
scheme for the introduction of 
Popery by the aid of French 
troops, 134 ; his policy towards 
Nonconformity, 140 ; grants land 
in America to Penn in lieu of a 
money payment of debt, 144 ; his 
honourable appreciation of Ken, 

"5. m> 

Chester, Cartwright made Bishop 
of, 142 

" Chevalier St. George," Anne's 
conviction of his legitimacy, 259 

Chichester, the Bishop of, signs the 
petition against James's declara- 
tion, 171 

Chillingworth, his dictum as to the 
Bible quoted, 361 

Christchurch, John Massey, a Pa- 
pist, appointed Dean of, 142 

Christian Knowledge, Society for 
the Promotion of, founded, 257 

Church of England — its close con- 
nexion with the State, 4 ; its 
continuity, 7 ; its position in re- 
gard to the Reformation, 11 ; 
certain of its ceremonies objected 
to by the Presbyterians, 20; its 
restoration demanded on the re- 
turn of Charles II., 22 ; question 
as to the basis of its reconstruction 
at the Restoration, 22, 35 ; its 
relation with the State maintained 
by the Primate, 25 ; security of 
its position at the time of San- 
croft's appointment, 114; its 
adhesion to the doctrine of royal 
prerogative, 116, 122; proposed 
union of the foreign Protestant 
Churches with it, 123, 197 ; its 
. maintenance of the right of James 



II., in spite of his creed, 128; 
James's interference in the affairs 
. of the, 133 ; at open variance with 
James, 175 ; Sancroft's efforts for 
its efficiency, 197 ; William's con- 
formity to the, 223 ; its relations 
to the sovereign changed by the 
Revolution, 236 ; efforts at union 
between it and the Church of 
Prussia, 286, 288 ; its debased con- 
dition, 296 ; effect of Wesleyanism 
on the, 299 ; the two great parties 
in the, 307 ; its subjugation to 
the State shown by the appoint- 
ment of undesirable bishops, 341 ; 
five well-defined parties in the, 
381 ; its educational efforts, 390 
the Established, originally 



co-extensive with the nation, 5 ; 
it dates from the Restoration, 12 ; 
James promises to support the, 
128 ; James's wish to procure the 
admission of Papists to high 
offices in, 159 ; William's con- 
formity to, 223 ; Cobbet's abuse 
of, 309 

Post-reformation, its continuity 



with the pre-reformation Church, 
8-12 

Presbyterian, substituted for 



Episcopal at the great rebellion, 
12 ; growing unpopularity of the, 
15-19; extemporaneous prayers 
and sermons in the, 16; certain 
Anglican ceremonies objected to 
by the, 20; hopes of toleration 
held out to the, 30, 38 ; no com- 
pensation granted to the ministers 
of the, 35 ; at a disadvantage at 
the Savoy Conference, 42 

Roman Catholic, its Apostolic 



character acknowledged by the 
English Church, 8 ; its perse- 
cuting nature on the Continent, 
34 ; its last rites administered to 
Charles II., 126; James's hope 
for the conversion of his subjects 
to the, 130 ; James's desire to 
obtain toleration for the, 135, 
*59 J gradual approach of the 
Tractarian party to the, 319; 
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conversions to the, 326, 330; 
ecclesiastical government of, in 
England, 348 

" Church Association," its anti- 
ritualistic, and anti-rationalistic 
object, 378 

"Church of the People," a peri- 
odical started by Mr. Herford, 
388 

Church-rates, resistance to the col- 
lection of, 395 

Church Rate Bill, Mr. Gladstone's, 

396 

Churches, appropriation of the coal- 
duties for the building of, 281 ; 

splendour of those raised by 

the Tractarian party, 376 

Foreign Protestant, various 

efforts at union between the 
Church of England and the, 123, 
197, 222, 286, 288 

Clarendon, Lord Chancellor, his 
character, 36 ; his obligation to 
Sheldon, 37 ; his fall, 77 ; quoted 
as to Jeffrey's condemnation of 
the judges in the case of the seven 
bishops, 200; quoted as to the 
change caused by the Revolution 
in the tone of discourses, 231 

Clark, Mrs., sale of bishoprics by, 
308 

Clarkson, Mr., co-operation of the 
Evangelicals with, 315 

Clergy, the, their taxation by con- 
vocation, 67 ; a change of dispo- 
sition towards the crown among 
them, 156; relations of William's 
government not cordial with, 222 ; 
unpopularity of William with, 
253 ; their maintenance of here- 
ditary right as against George I., 
286 ; roused by Wesley anism, 
298 ; many of them influenced 
for good by Methodism, 300 ; 
their search for a logical basis 
for the Church, 316 
Coal Act " prepared by Sancroft's 
efforts, 113 

Coals, appropriation of the duty on 
to Church purposes, 281 

Cobbett, William, his invective on 
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" the Church by law established," 
308-312 

Coleman, Mr., his complicity in the 
Popish plot, 91 ; his communica- 
tion to Sir E. Godfrey, 100 

Colenso, Dr., Bishop of Natal, his 
work on the Pentateuch published, 

369 
Coleridge, S. T., the friend of 

Irving, 317 

Coleridge, Mr. Justice, signs a pro- 
test against the suspension of Dr. 
Pusey, 326 ; his part in the 
Hampden controversy, 338 

Colony founded on philanthropic 
principles by Penn, 144 

Colonies, Archbishop Sharp endea- 
vours to extend episcopacy to 
the, 256 

Commission, Court of, revived, 150; 
granted by Sancroft to exercise 
his functions, 221 

Commissioners appointed to admit 
Parker as head of Magdalen Col- 
lege, 186 

Committal of the seven bishops to 
the Tower, 183 

Common-prayer, the Book of, use 
of forbidden by the Presbyte- 
rians, 15 ; restoration of the use 
of, 19 ; discussion on, at the 
Savoy Conference, 39 ; Sheldon's 
tactics to avoid alterations in, 41 ; 
countenance of the doctrines of 
the Nonjurors to be found in, 316 

Commons, House of, demur to 
Charles's declaration of indul- 
gence, 58 ; they refuse to allow 
Charles's claim to ecclesiastical 
supremacy, 119 

Commonwealth, preaching in the 
time of the, 16 

Communion office omitted at the 
coronation of James II., 129 

Comprehension, a scheme of, framed 
by Sancroft, 197 ; schemes of, 
again brought forward by Wil- 
liam, 222 ; Parliament refuses to 
act in, without the concurrence 
of convocation, 228 

Comprehension Bill prepared for 
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the consideration of convocation, 
229 

Compton, Dr., Bishop of London, 
declines to suspend Dr. Sharp, 
and is thereupon himself sus- 
pended, 154; he evades the 
question as to the invitation of 
William, 210 ; tries to induce 
Sancroft to take the oaths, 230 ; 
foments the discontent of the 
clergy, 234 ; his services to Wil- 
liam's cause, 235 

Confederacy against the French 
king headed by William of 
Orange, 122, 156 

Conference between James and the 
bishops, 201 

Confession of sins, Charles II. on 
his death-bed exhorted to, 124 

Confessional, the practice of, intro- 
duced into Ritualistic Churches, 

378 

Congregational ministers, their ac- 
ceptance of the Declaration, 178 

Conscience clause, first idea of, 
suggested, 393 

Convocation, the Book of Common- 
prayer remitted to the considera- 
tion of, 45 ; taxation of the clergy 
by, 67 ; its authority diminished 
by depriving it of the power of 
the purse, 70 ; the Articles of the 
Church of England framed by 
both provinces in, 232 ; Dr. Jane, 
appointed prolocutor of, 233 ; 
address to William by the bishops 
in, 234 ; projected changes in, 
defeated, 235 ; left in abeyance, 
238 ; the opinions of Whiston 
condemned by, 281 ; antagonism 
of the two houses, and consequent 
suppression of, 295 ; Dr. Moles- 
worth draws up a petition for the 
revival of, 318 

Convocation Society formed, 378 

Coronation of Charles II.,- 39 ; of 
James II., 129 

Coronation Oath, Act passed as to 
its administration, 221 ; William 
bound by it to the maintenance 
of the Established Church, 223 



Corporations, admission of Dissen- 
ters to, 291, 316 

Correspondence maintained between 
the ministers of William and 
James, 237 

Cosin, Dr., Bishop of Durham, 
chooses Sancroft for his chaplain, 
108 ; is consulted as to the recon- 
struction of the Church, 109 

Cowper, Lord, presides at Sache- 
verell's trial, 275 

Council, the king in, his rights in 
matters ecclesiastical, 323 

Court of Appeal, its decision in the 
Gorham case, 343 

of Arches, question as to 

prayers for the dead tried in the, 

324 

of Delegates appointed by 



Henry VIII., 323 

of High Commission, evil 



effects of, 150 

Courts for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes, their unsatisfactory nature, 
322 ; Bishop Blomfield's proposed 
change in, 346 

Courtenay, Rev. Francis, adopts 
the use of the surplice in preach- 
ing, 331 

Covel, Dr., his correspondence with 
Sancroft, 122 

Crewe, Dr., Bishop of Durham, on 
the Court of High Commission, 
151, 161 ; his ready submission 
to William and Mary, 180 ; is 
pardoned by William, 214 

Cross in baptism, objection of the 
Presbyterians to the sign of the, 
20 ; its use made optional, 229 
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Dark Ages, rehabilitation of the, 

376 
Dead, prayers for the, question as 

to the legality of, 324 
Deathbed of Charles II. described, 

124 
Declaration required from ministers 

under the Act of Uniformity, 47 
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Declaration of Indulgence issued by 
Charles, 56 

of liberty of conscience 

published by James, 141, 160 ; 
republished, 162 ; debate as to 
reading it in churches, 165 ; 
hardly read anywhere, 178 

Defoe, Daniel, quoted as to the be- 
haviour of the clergy during the 
plague, 88, 89 ; his ironical re- 
commendation of the persecution 
of Nonconformists, 260 

Delegates, abolition of the Court 

of, 323 

Denman, Lord Chief Justice, his 
views on the Hampden case, 339 

Development, Newman gives the 
grounds of his secession in his 
essay on, 319 

Diary, Cartwright's, quoted, 187, 
189 

Diocesan division of England by the 
Roman Catholics, 349 

synod held by the Bishop of 

Exeter, 356 

Directory, Presbyterian, persistence 
in the use of the, 21 ; attachment 
to the, 43 ; its date, 44 

Disabilities laid on the Roman 
Catholics, 302 ; Lord Mansfield's 
efforts for their removal, 303 ; 
abolition of, 316 

Discipline, powerlessness of Church 
laws for the enforcement of, 120 

Disclaimer, Sancroft's, of any Ro- 
manizing tendency among the 
bishops, 197 

Discourses, extemporaneous, among 
the Presbyterians, 16 

Dispensations, the bishops appeal 
against, 203 

Dispensing power claimed and ex- 
ercised by James, 140, 177 ; its 
exercise extended to the Univer- 
sities- and Church, 142 ; in the 
king declared by Parliament to 
be illegal, 172 

Dissenters, the, Sancroft's readiness 
to meet their advances, 192 ; 
Sancroft's advice respecting, 196 ; 
"The Shortest Way with," De- 



foe's ironical pamphlet, 260 ; 
their practice of occasional con- 
formity defended by Tenison, 
264 ; their exclusion from corpo- 
rations, 291 ; their co-operation 
with the anti-slavery party, 315 ; 
their admission to corporations, 
316 ; concession to them in edu- 
cational matters, 393 

Divine right of kings, the doctrine 
of, shaken, 155 ; still upheld by 
Sancroft, 206 

Dodson, Sir John, Mr. Ward's case 
submitted to, 327 

Dogmatic teaching, revival of, at 
Oxford, 320 

Dolben, Mr., conducts Sacheverell's 
impeachment, 274 

Dryden's delineation of Ken in 
"The Good Parson," quoted, 

174 
Durham, Lord John Russell's letter 

to the Bishop of, 350 

Duty on coals appropriated to 

church building, 281 



E 



Ecclesiastical affairs confided by 
William to Mary, 224, 244, 257 ; 
Tillotson and Burnet, William's 
advisers in, 225 

Ecclesiastical Commission, its work 
anticipated by Sancroft, 120 ; 
proceedings of, 161 ; the Bishop 
of Rochester withdraws from the, 
200; the bishop's advise James 
to annul the, 203 ; Bishops 
Compton and Sharp victims of 
the, 235, 255 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill introduced 
by Lord John Russell, 353 ; is 
sent up to the House of Lords, 
356 ; and passes, 357 

Education, success of Nonconfor- 
mist efforts in the cause of, 28$ ; 
popular, neglect of, 297 ; afforded 
by the Church, 389 ; Dr. Kay's 
pamphlet on the question of, 392 ; 
probable future system of, 393 
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Education Act introduced and 
passed by Mr. Forster, 394 

Eikon Basilikt, portrait of Charles 
prefixed to the, 21, note ; com- 
posed by Gauden, 67 

Election, general, in 1734, help of 
the dissenters in, 291 

Elector of Hanover, his claims to 
the throne, 284 ; his accession as 
George I., 286 

Electorate of Prussia, the, becomes 
a kingdom, 286 

Electress of Hanover, her death, 
284 

Elizabeth, Queen, Act of Uniformity 
adopted in the reign of, 1 ; her 
dictation to her subjects on re- 
ligious matters, 130 

Ely, Bishop of, signs the petition 
against the reading of James's 
declaration, 171 

Emancipation, Catholic, carried, 
312 

Emmanuel College, Sancroft edu- 
cated at, 103; Sancroft elected 
head of, 109 

Engagement, the, its nature, 107 

English Church Union founded, 378 

Episcopacy, the Presbyterians will- 
ing to accept a modified form of, 
43 ; suppression of, in Scotland, 
by William, 224 ; Archbishop 
Sharp endeavours to extend it to 
the British colonies, 256 

Epitaph at Carisbrooke, question 
raised as to its legality, 324 

Erastianism, reaction against, 313 ; 
general prevalence of, 318 

Erie, Justice, his part in the 
Hampden controversy, 338 

" Essays and Reviews," publication 
of, 366 ; causes of its effect, 368 

Eternal punishment, Mr. Maurice 
suffers for his views on, 382 

Eucharist, outward tokens of honour 
for the, 377 

Europe, William of Orange heads 
the Protestant party throughout, 
122, 156 

Evangelical party, the, support of 
the doctrine of apostolical suc- 



cession by, 74 ; took its rise from 
the influence of the Methodists, 
300, 359 ; their anti slavery 
efforts, 315 ; favoured by Dr. 
Sumner, 339 ; their claims 
threatened by the Gorham case, 
343 ; their ignorance of patristic 
writings, 362 ; their value for the 
Bible, 362 
Evolution, the, of Ritualism, 377 
Exeter, Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of, 
his endeavours for ecclesiastical 
exclusion, 341 ; he objects to the 
nomination of Mr. Gorham to a 
living in his diocese, 342 ; holds 
the first diocesan synod, 356 ; is 
thought to favour Tractarianism, 
331 ; his advice to Mr. Court enay, 
332 ; he prosecutes Mr. Shore, 

363 . 

Expulsion of Nonconforming minis- 
ters, 49 

Ex tempore prayers and discourses 
of the Presbyterians, 16 



Farce, the, of "conge* d'&ire " 
enacted, 338 

Farmer, Dr., James's intention of 
making him Head of Magdalen 
College, 185 

Fathers, the, ignorance of the 
Evangelical party concerning, 362 

Faversham, the bishops wait on 
James at, 215 

Fellows of Magdalen, the, refuse to 
appoint Dr. Parker as their head, 
186 ; their rights overruled, 190 

Fifth of November, South 's sermon 
on the, 212 ; Sacheverell's ser- 
mon on the, 272 ; demonstration 
against the Papal aggression on 
the, 352 

Fine imposed on Defoe for his 
pamphlet, 260 

Fire of London, the great, 91 ; at- 
tributed to the Roman Catholics, 

93 
"First-fruits" added after the 
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Reformatiop to the royal revenue, 

265 
Five distinct parties existing in the 

Church, 381 
Five Mile Act, probably framed by 

Sheldon, 62 ; the dissenters scat- 
tered by the, 164 
Fleet prison destroyed by the 

Gordon rioters, 305 
Fleetwood, Bishop, prosecution of, 

282 
Forster, Mr., value of his Education 

Act, 394 
Fowler, the Rev. E. , his decision as 

to reading the declaration, 165 
France, influence at the English 

court of the King of, 34 
France, James takes refuge in, 213 
Frederick, King of Prussia, his 

desire to introduce the English 

Church system, 256, 286 ; he 

relinquishes the scheme, 289 
"Freeman, Mrs.,'* the Duchess of 

Marlborough's assumed name in 

her intercourse with Anne, 268 
Free public library, the first, 

founded by Tenison, 254 
Free and Open Church system 

originated, 386, 388 
French troops, Charles II. proposes 

to introduce Popery by the aid of, 

134 ; King, William of Orange 

leader of the struggle against the, 

156 
Freshinfield, Sancroft retires to, and 

dies there, 221 
Frewen, Accepted, Archbishop of 

York, declines to preside at the 

Savoy Conference, 40 
Frome, Mr. Bennett appointed to 

the living of, 353 
Froude, Mr. Hurrell, one of the 

writers of the Oxford tracts, 319 
Fur Predestinatus, published by 

Sancroft, 108 
Fust, Sir Herbert Jenner, judge in 

the Court of Arches, 324; the 

Gorham case first tried before, 

341-3 
Futility of oaths as a means of 

checking political change, 236 



Gauden, Dr., Bishop of Exeter, at 
the Savoy Conference, 39 ; his 
post-communion rubric, 67 ; 
author of the Eikon basilikS, ibid. 

Gay called as witness in Atterbury's 
trial, 293 

George I., his accession, 286; un- 
favourable impression made by, 
ibid. 

George, Prince of Denmark, sup- 
ports the Bill for the Prevention 
of Occasional Conformity, 263 

German Theology, its effect in Ox- 
ford, 366 

Gibson, Dr., Bishop of London, 
quoted as to the abolition of the 
separate taxation of the clergy, 
69 

Ginard, Bonaventure, appointed 
Head of Magdalen by James II., 
191 

Gladstone, Mr., signs the protest 
against the suspension from preach- 
ing of Dr. Pusey, 326 ; votes 
against the censure of Mr. Ward, 
329 ; his representation of Oxford 
objected to, 330 ; his condemna- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, 356 ; his Church Rate Bill 
passed, 396 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundsbury, his 
high character, 97 ; his mysterious 
murder, 99 

Godolphin, Lord Treasurer, sup- 
ports the Bill for the Prevention 
of Occasional Conformity, 263 ; 
he afterwards opposes it, 265 ; is 
known as Volpone, 272 ; his 
anger at Sacheverell's attack, 273 

Good Parson, the, a picture of Ken, 

174 
Goodwin, Mr., one of the authors 

of Essays and Reviews, 368 
Gordon, Lord George, riots headed 

by, 304; is arraigned for high 

treason and acquitted, but dies in 

prison, 306 
Gutteridge, Mr., his charge against 

Dr. Lee, 340 
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Gorham, Rev. Cornelius, his case, 
341 ; judgment given by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of, 

343 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, foundation 

of the Society for the Propagation 

of the, 257 

Graham, Mr. , on the essential Pro- 
testantism of England, 354 

Grammar schools, the ruined con- 
dition of, 297 ; their early founda- 
tion, 389 

Grant, Dr., of New College, his 
modified censure of Mr. Ward, 
328 

Grant made by government for 
education, 392 

Guildhall, council held at for main- 
taining the peace of London on 
James s abdication, 214 

Gunning, Bishop, at the Savoy Con- 
ference, 39 

Gwyn, Nell, Ken's refusal to give 
up his house at Winchester for 
the use of, 173 



H 



Halifax, Lord, prevents the passing 
of the Bill for the exclusion of 
James from the throne, 124 

Hammond, Dr. , one of the chaplains 
to Charles I., 29 

Hampden, Dr. , censure pronounced 
against by the members of the 
Oxford Convocation, 327 ; se- 
lected by Lord John Russell for 
the see of Hereford, 333 ; his 
previous course at Oxford, 334 ; 
his appointment protested against, 
335 ; his election, 337 ; conse- 
crated Bishop of Hereford by Dr. 
Sumner, 339 

Hangman, Sacheverell's sermon 
burnt by the, 278 ; Oxford de- 
claration of arbitrary power burnt 
by the, 279 ; a book of sermons 
by Bishop Fleetwood burnt by 
the, 283 



Hanover, Anne's hatred of the 
house of, 283 ; death of the Elec- 
tress of, 284; accession of the 
Elector of as George I. , 286 

Harley, see Oxford, Earl of 

Henry VIII., his dictation to his 
subjects on religious matters, 130 ; 
appoints a Court of Delegates for 
hearing appeals in matters eccle- 
siastical, 323 

Herbert, Lord Chief Justice, on the 
Court of High Commission, 151 

Hereford, Dr. Hampden selected 
by Lord John Russell for the see 
of, 333 ; the dean of, votes against 
Dr. Hampden's appointment, 337 

Heresy, Dr. Pusey condemned by 
the Board of, 326 

Herford, Mr. , originator of the Free 
and Open Church system, 386 

High Church clergy accused of a 
leaning to Popery, 130 

High Churchmen, their varying 
characteristics in different reigns, 
7°> 307 > public feeling against 
them, 331 

High Church party, Anne's attach- 
ment to, 259 ; their triumph after 
Sacheverell's trial, 279 ; deter- 
mination of Lord John Russell to 
crush the, 333 ; their indignation 
at the Gorham judgment, 345 

High Commission, Court of, revised, 
150; its extraordinary powers, 
151 ; it is discredited by San- 
croft's refusal to act on it, 152 

Hill, Abigail, Queen Anne's con- 
fidant, 267 ; Anne communicates 
with the Tory party by means of, 
269 ; she becomes Mrs. and after- 
wards Lady Masham, 273 ; her 
growing power with Anne, 280 

" History of the Reformation," by 
Cobbet, quotation from, 309 

Hoadley, the Rev. Benjamin, his 
services to the Whig party, 272 ; 
discussion on his works the cause 
of the suppression of convocation, 
295 

Holt, Chief Justice, his decision as 
to attendance at church, 246 ; his 
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mild interpretation of the acts 
against witchcraft, 247 

Holy orders, laxity in giving testi- 
monials to candidates for, 118; 
indelibility of, asserted by Sir H. 
J. Fust, 333 

Homilies, accordance of some of 
their teaching with Romish doc- 
trine, 320 

Hook, Dr., votes against the cen- 
sure of Mr. Ward, 329 ; but pro- 
tests against his Romanizing 
teaching at Leeds, 330 ; his ser- 
vices to the cause of education, 392 

Hough, Dr., appointed by the 
Fellows head of Magdalen College, 
185 ; the king desires to cancel 
his appointment, 186 ; he refuses 
to submit to the sentence of de- 
privation, 187 ; sentence given 
against him, 189 

Howe, Mr., driven from the Church 
by the Act of Uniformity, 51 ; he 
rejects the Declaration, 178 

Howley, Dr. , Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the scheme for the union of 
the English and Prussian Churches 
revised under the auspices of, 288 ; 
his fairness and public spirit, 313 ; 
he works on the lines of the pre- 
Jacobite Church, 317 ; his con- 
ciliatory advice on the subject of 
innovations, 332 ; his death, 339 ; 

Huddlestone, Mr., a Roman Catho- 
lic priest sent for to Charles II. 
when dying, 125 

Huguenots, William's army chiefly 
commanded by, 213 

Huntingford, Dr., votes against the 
election of Dr. Hampden, 337 

Huntley, Rev. R. W., opposes the 
election of Dr. Hampden, 338 



" Ideal of a Christian Church," pub- 
lished by W. G. Ward, 327 
Impeachment of Sacheverell, 274 
Imposts levied for the benefit of the 
Church, 394 



Incomes from Church preferment, 
proposed rectification of, 119; 
those of the first year transferred 
at the Reformation from the Pope 
to the Crown, 265 

Indelibility of orders asserted by 
Sir H. J. Fust, 333 

Independents, the, contend for re- 
ligious liberty, 31 ; but decline to 
accept it if also accorded to 
Papists, 33 

Indian tribes, Penn's dealings with, 
144; his letter to them quoted, 

145 
Indulgence, declaration of, issued by 

Charles, 56 ; and protested against 
by Sheldon, 60 ; to Nonconform- 
ists advised by Penn, 148 

Innovations, Dr. Howley's concilia- 
tory advice respecting, 332 ; ritual- 
istic, in Church services, 377 

Inscription, libellous, on the monu- 
ment, 94 

Inutility of oaths as political safe- 
guards, 237 

Invasion of William of Orange im- 
minent, 200 ; determined on, 209; 
and carried out, 214 

Ireland, William's successes in, 239 

Irving, Edward, revives the doc- 
trines of the Nonjurors, 316 
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Jablousky, Dr. Ernestus, his efforts 
for the union of the English and 
Prussian churches, 287 

Jacobites, their hopes for a time de- 
stroyed by William's Irish suc- 
cesses, 239; their plots for the 
Pretender, 284; silenced by the 
accession of George I., 290 

James II., episcopal resistance to 
the tyranny of, 115 ; efforts to ex- 
clude him from the throne, 123 ; 
his accession, 127 ; his promise to 
support the Established Church, 
128 ; his promotion of Romanism, 
130 ; he prints his brother's argu- 
ments in favour of Romanism, 
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131 ; his sailor education some 
excuse for his ignorance, 132 ; his 
honesty and tenacity, 133, 143 ; 
his character compared with that 
of Charles II., 134 ; his wrong- 
headedness, 135 ; his determina- 
tion to obtain the repeal of the 
Test Act, 140 ; his declaration of 
liberty of conscience, 141 ; his pro- 
motion of Papists to ecclesiastical 
posts, 142 ; his relations with 
Penn, 143 ; he silences the clergy 
as to controversial topics, 148 ; 
his folly, 149, 159 ; he orders his 
Declaration to be read in churches, 
162 ; he receives the petition of 
the seven bishops, 175 ; his irrita- 
tion against the bishops' petition, 
179; he examines the seven 
bishops in person, 182 ; his down- 
fall promoted by his proceedings 
at Magdalen College, 191 ; he 
solicits the aid of the seven 
bishops, 200; his conference with 
them, 201 ; his tardy concession 
to their requests, 205 ; his expul- 
sion determined on by the people, 
206 ; his inability to resist the in- 
vasion of William, 208 ; his inde- 
cision on William's approach, 
212 ; his reception in France, 
213 ; clerical hopes of his return, 
217 ; Archbishop Sharp prays for 
him after the Revolution, 256 

Jane, Dr., appointed prolocutor of 
Convocation, 233 

Jebb, Rev. J., opposes the election 
of Dr. Hampden, 338 

Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice, intro- 
duced into office by Charles II., 
x 33 » James's confidence in him, 
136 ; he is made Lord Chancellor, 
ibid. ; his brutal behaviour at 
Baxter's trial, 137 ; he silences 
the counsel for the defence, 138, 
l 39 > he advises the revival of the 
Court of High Commission, 150 ; 
and presides over it, ibid* ; the 
seven bishops interrogated by 
him, 181 ; his condemnation of 
the judges of the bishops, 199 



Jenner, Justice, on the commission 
for appointing Dr. Parker head 
of Magdalen College, 186 

Jerusalem, see of, alternate present- 
ation of Anglican and Prussian 
divines to the, 288 

Jesuits, the, support the advice of 
Jeffreys, 150; are forbidden to 
enter England, 159; the people 
determine on their expulsion, 
206 ; accused of fraud in the 
matter of the birth of the Pre- 
tender, 208 

Jews, their admission into the House 
of Commons, 358 

John Bull, the newspaper, opposes 
the liberation of the slaves, 315 

Johnson, Dr., influence on the 
Church of his writings, 301 

Jones, Inigo, defects in his work at 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 1 1 1 

Jowett, Prof. J. B., effect of Ger- 
man studies traceable in the 
works of, 366 ; one of the authors 
of " Essays and Reviews," 368 

Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the last resort in eccle- 
siastical cases, 323 ; Mr. Shore 
appeals to the, 333 

Juxon, Dr., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, his duties fulfilled during 
his illness by Sheldon, 22, 23 ; 
his character, 26 ; he is unable 
to take part in the Savoy Confer- 
ence, 39 ; his death, 60 
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Kay, Dr., made secretary of the 

Education Committee of the Privy 

Council, 392 
Keble, Rev. John, one of the writers 

of the Oxford tracts, 319 
Kelly, the Rev. Mr. , arrested for 

complicity in plots for the return 

of the Pretender, 292 
Ken, Dr., Bishop of Bath- and 

Wells, dispenses with special 

confession from Charles II. when 
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dying, 124 ; holds the doctrine of 
passive obedience, 169 ; signs the 
petition against the reading of 
James's declaration, 1 72 ; his ap- 
pointment as bishop honourable 
to Charles, 115, 173; Dryden's 
" Good Parson " a picture of, 
1 74 ; his letter of rebuke to Teni- 
son in reference to the death of 
Queen Mary quoted, 248-252 

Kendal, the Duchess of, accepts a 
bribe from Bolingbroke, 294 

"Kidderminster Bishop," a, Jeffreys 
sneers at, 139 

King, the Rev. Bryan, his introduc- 
tion of ritualistic practices, 358 ; 
leaves St. George's in the East, 

359 
King, Sir Peter, his part in Sache- 

verell's trial, 274 ; his defence of 

Whiston, 282 

King, the, his rights in matters 
ecclesiastical, 22, 323 ; divine 
right of, held by Sancroft, 206 

King's Bench, James's intention to 
remodel the Court of, 155 ; deci- 
sion of the Court of, as to at- 
tendance at Church on Sunday, 
246 ; prison of, destroyed by the 
Gordon rioters, 305 

King's College, London, Mr. Mau- 
rice dismissed by, 382 

Kingdom, Prussia becomes a, 286 

Kingsley, the Rev. Charles, high 
estimate of, 383 

Kneeling at the reception of the 
Lord's Supper objected to by the 
Presbyterians, 20 ; made optional, 
229 

Knight-Bruce, Sir James, on the 
committee for the trial of the 
Gorham case, 343 



Lake, Dr., Bishop of Chichester, 
signs the petition against reading 
James's declaration, 173 

Lambeth, Sancroft retires to, on 
William's arrival, 214; Mary 



sends messengers to, 219 ; San- 
croft is forced to quit, 221 

Lamplugh, Dr. , allowed by William 
to retain the Archbishopric of 
York, 214; circumstances of his 
appointment to York, 255 ; his 
death, 255 

Lancaster, his educational system 
in connection with the Society of 
Friends, 390 

Lansdown, Marquis of, opposes 
Bishop Blomfield's Bill, 347 

Laud, Archbishop, the Church 
made odious by his tyranny, 15 

Lay preachers, a body of, formed 
by Wesley, 299 

Lay writers, their influence on the 
Church, 301 

Lee, Dr., his appointment as first 
Bishop of Manchester objected 
to, 340 

Leeds, Mr. Ward's teaching at, 
protested against, 330 

Leigh, the Hon. Pemberton, on the 
Committee for trying the Gorham 
case, 343 

Liberalism and Conservatism in re- 
ligion, struggle between, 95 

, ecclesiastical, an unpopular 

form of belief, 227 

religious, Tractarianism, an 



effort to withstand it, 360 

Liberation by James of Quakers 
and Roman Catholics, 141, 147 

of the slaves, 315 

Liberty of conscience, James's de- 
claration in favour of, published, 
141, 160; republished, 162 

Library, free, founded by Tenison, 
254 

Littlemore, Newman tries to revive 
the monastic system at, 326 

Liturgy, the Anglican, its restored 
use, 20; efforts to induce the 
Presbyterians to conform to it, 
21 ; a new, proposed by Baxter 
at the Savoy Conference, 42 ; 
alterations proposed in it by San- 
croft, 199 ; projected review of, 
prevented by the revolution from 
being carried out, 255 
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Livings, reduction in the value of, 
118; augmentation of small, by 
Queen Anne's Bounty, 266 

Lloyd, Dr., Bishop of St. Asaph, 
signs the petition against reading 
James's declaration, 172 ; takes 
the oath of allegiance to William 
and Mary, 173 ; demurs to James's 
mode of examining the seven 
bishops, 182 

London, great fire of, attributed to 
the Roman Catholics, 93 

— and Westminster, fifty new 
churches to be built in, 281 

, effect of the Oxford tracts in, 

320 

, Bishop of. See Blomfield, Dr. 

Long Parliament, Court of High 
Commission established by the, 
150 

Lonsdale, Mr., a fellow- worker with 
Dr. Howley, 317 

Lord's Supper, objection of the 
Presbyterians to kneeling at the 
reception of the, 20 ; the recep- 
tion of, a test of fitness for office, 
262 

Lords and Commons, disagreement 
between, as to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill, 262 

Louis XIV., his influence at the 
English Court, 34 ; Charles II. 
desirous of emulating, 77 ; cham- 
pion of the Romish nations, 123 ; 
Protestant struggle against the 
pretensions of, 156; expulsion of 
the Huguenots by, 213 

Low Church party, its identification 
with the Evangelical, 301, 381 

Loyalty to James hard to combine 
with faithfulness to Protestantism, 
131 ; steadfast, of Sancroft, 158 

Lushington, the Rt. Hon. Dr., on 
the committee for the trial of the 
Gorham case, 343 

Lutheran divine to be appointed 
alternately with an Anglican to 
the see of Jerusalem, 288 
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Macaulay quoted as to Sancroft's 
Fur predestinates ) 108 ; he cen- 
sures Sancroft for refusing to act 
on the High Commission, 152 ; 
his account of the seven bishops 
alluded to, 184 ; quoted as to 
what was meant by convocation, 
231 ; disapproves of the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, 354 

Macmullen, Mr., refuses to write 
on the exercises proposed by Dr. 
Hampden, 335 

Magdalen College, Oxford, a Roman 
Catholic appointed as head of, 
185 ; commissioners sent to, 186; 
the bishops request the restoration 
of the president of, 203 ; Sacheve- 
rell educated at, 270 

Manchester, Dr. Lee's appointment 
as Bishop of, objected to, 340 

Manchester, Duke of, his appre- 
hensions as to the working of the 
Act of Uniformity, 52 ; his reli- 
gious liberalism, 55 

Mandamus asked for to compel the 
hearing of the objections to Dr. 
Hampden's election, 338 

Manifesto by the bishops as to 
Tractarianism, 355 

Mansfield, Lord, his advocacy of 
civil and religious liberty, 302 ; 
he attempts to obtain a mitigation 
of penalties against Roman Catho- 
lics, 303 ; obnoxious to the Gordon 
rioters, 304 ; his library burnt by 
the rioters, 305 

Marlborough, the Duke of, supports 
the Bill against occasional con- 
formity, 263 ; he afterwards op- 
poses it, 265 ; his victories on the 
continent, 267 ; he tries to prevent 
the prosecution of Sacheverell, 
274 ; his failing power with the 
Queen, 279 ; his struggles to re- 
gain ascendency, 280 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 
her description of the character 
of Mary, 253 ; her ascendency 
over Queen Anne, 267 ; her in- 
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solence to the queen, 269 ; loses 
the affection of the queen, 273 

Marsh, Dr., Bishop of Peterborough, 
his alarm at the progress of 
Evangelicism, 314 

"Martyr, the Royal," 21 

Mary, Queen of William III., writes 
to Sancroft, 157 ; her authority as 
queen limited, 215-218 ; her rebuff 
from Sancroft, 219 ; ecclesiastical 
affairs confided to her by William, 
224, 244, 257 ; is persuaded by 
Bishop Burnet to share her 
throne with William, 226 ; her 
illness and death, 247 ; Ken's 
censure on her, 249-252 ; political 
effect of her death, 253, 257 

Masham, see Hill 

Mass, the, openly celebrated in 
England, 159; celebrated in the 
universities, 184 

Massey, John, a Papist, appointed 
Dean of Christchurch, Oxford, 
142, 184 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., dismissed 
from King's College, London, 
382; high public estimation of 
him, 383 

Mediaeval architecture a lure to 
mediaeval doctrine, 376 

Melbourne, Lord, Dr. Hampden 
appointed Regius Prof, of Divinity 
at Oxford by, 334 

Melvill, Henry, as to the continuity 
of the Church, 8 ; advance of Cal- 
vinism under, 313 ; quoted, as to 
the Bible, 362 

Methodism, its quickening effect on 
the Church, 298-300 

Mew, Dr., installs Hough as Head 
of Magdalen College, 185 

Mill, Dr., a fellow worker with 
Dr. Howley, 317 

Ministers, Presbyterian, their mis- 
sion to Charles II. at Breda, 14, 

3° 
Minto, Lord, his interview with the 

Pope, 354 
Molesworth, Dr., a fellow worker 
with Dr. Howley, 317 ; draws up 
a petition for the revival of con- 



vocation, 318 ; his action in the 
appointment of Dr. Lee to the 
see of Manchester, 340 

Monastic system, Newman's attempt 
to revive the, 326 

Monitorial system of education in- 
troduced, 390 

Monks and friars, public re-appear- 
ance of, 132, 160 

Monmouth, Duke of, proposed 
nomination of, as successor to the 
throne, 21 ; Trelawney's efforts 
to quell the rebellion of, 176 ; 
Tenison's attendance at the execu- 
of, 255 

Monument, libellous inscription on 
the, 94 

Morley, Dr., Bishop of Winchester, 
endeavours with Sancroft to effect 
the conversion of the Duke of 
York, 116 

"Morley, Mrs.," Anne's assumed 
name in her intercourse with the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 268 

Mortmain, Statute of, altered, 267 
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Natal, Dr. Colenso, the Bishop of, 
publishes his work on the Penta- 
teuch, 369 

National schools, foundation of, 390 

Newgate, Calamy imprisoned in, 
53 ; Lord George Gordon dies 
in, 306 

Newman, John Henry, his apologia 
pro vita sua referred to, 74 ; one 
of the writers of the Oxford tracts, 
319; he leaves the English Church 
for that of Rome, ibid.^ 326 ; 
quotation as to the articles from 
his Tract xc. , 320 ; he attempts to 
revive the monastic system, 326 ; 
his tract on Scripture difficulties 
referred to, 365 

Nonconformists, Protestant, at- 
tempts to deprive them of political 
power, 54 ; James's disposition to 
crush them, 136 ; motives for the 
harsh treatment of, 140 ; they are 
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left by James in prison, 141 ; they 
refuse to accept the Declaration, 
178; are ready to stand by the 
Church in the contest with the 
king, 192 ; Saner oft 's desire to 
conciliate them, 196, 222 ; relief 
afforded to them by the Tolera- 
tion Bill, 229-231 ; excluded 
from the government of the 
country by the Test and Corpora- 
tion Act, 262 ; their chapels 
pulled down by Sacheverell's 
partisans, 278 ; more ready than 
Churchmen to extend liberty to 
Roman Catholics, 306 ; their ad- 
mission to Parliament after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, 316 

Nonconformity, its prevalence within 
the Church, 4 ; unequal measure 
of toleration claimed for Romish 
and Protestant, 135 ; the Schisms 
Bill an attempted check on, 284 ; 
Sir R. Walpole's inefficient sup- 
port of, 291 

Nonjurors, their disinterested con- 
sistency, 216 ; founded by San- 
croft, 221 ; William's vain attempt 
to shield them, 230 ; expelled for 
keeping their oath by men who 
had broken it, 237; their friends 
disorganized, 238; Tillotson in- 
tercedes for them, 242 ; a recent 
return to the doctrines of the, 
316-318 

Non-natural sense, condemnation of 
the principle of signing the Articles 
in a, 325 

"No Popery" cry, by whom, ac- 
cording to Cobbett, raised, 310 

Non-resistance, the doctrine of, held 
by Sancroft, 167-170; preached 
by Sharp after the revolution, 256 

Nye, an independent minister, his 
endeavours after religious liberty, 

31-33 
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Oates, Titus, the agent of the foreign 
Roman Catholics denounced by, 



91 ; his supposed discoveries as 
to the Popish plot, 93; is well 
paid for his revelations, 96, 100 ; 
Jeffrey alludes to him, on Baxter's 
trial, 137 

Oath, popular belief in the Romish 
disregard of an, 96, 101, 102 ; 

taken to the new government 

by the clergy generally, 231 

Oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
necessary alterations in, 236 

Obedience, passive, to the royal will, 
a doctrine of the English Church, 
122 ; the doctrine of shaken, 155 ; 
taught by Sancroft's party in the 
Church, 167, 169; Sancroft still 
maintains the doctrine of, 206, 
215 ; Sharp preaches it after the 
revolution, 256 

Objectors to the appointment of 
bishops called to come forward, 
and then denied a hearing, 338, 

340 

" Occasional conformity," a mode 
of evading the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, 262 ; a Bill brought in 
to prevent it, 262 ; Tenison's 
speech on, 264 ; Bill rejected in 
1704, 265 ; the Act, which passed 
in 171 1, repealed, 290 

Offertory, the, considered as a means 
of support for the clergy, 388 

Officers, Roman Catholic, admitted 
into the army, 142 

Huguenot, in William's army, 

213 

Opposition, determined, to the pay- 
ment of Church-rates, 395 

Orange, Prince of, see William III. 

Ornaments rubric maintained at 
the Savoy Conference, 45 ; its 
authority urged by the Ritualists, 

377 
Owen driven out of the Church by 

the Act of Uniformity, 51 

Oxford, election of Roman Catholics 

to high offices in, 142, 184, 185, 

191 ; commission sent to, 186- 

191 ; Sacheverell's welcome at, 

279 ; fears excited by the progress 

of religious liberalism in, 318 ; 
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attempts made to prevent the 
return of Mr. Gladstone as repre- 
sentative of the University of, 
330 ; Dr. Hampden appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity at, 

334 

Oxford, Dr. Bagot, Bishop of, for- 
bids the continuance of the Tracts, 
320 ; he is thought to favour 
Tractarianism, 331 

Dr. Parker, Bishop of, 142 ; 

he is made President of Magdalen 
College, 185 ; his death, 191 

Robert Harley, Earl of, re- 
garded as head of the Tory party, 
269 ; Anne guided by, 273, 281 ; 
he opposes the impeachment of 
Sacheverell, 275 ; favours the 
claims of the Elector of Hanover, 
284 ; is confined in the Tower, 294 

Tracts, results of their publica- 
tion, 75 ; revival of old High 
Church doctrines by the, 298 ; 
their publication, 318; list of 
writers of the, 319 ; the publica- 
tion of, stopped after appearance 
of Tract xc, 325 



Paget, Mr., quoted as to pews, 375 

Pains and Penalties, Bill of, brought 
in, 293 

Palmer, the Rev. W., one of the 
writers of the Oxford Tracts, 319 

Papal aggression, discussion on the, 
330 ; the Pope's explanation of 
the, 348 

Papists, Charles II. desires to 
secure toleration for, 31 ; their 
schemes and hopes, 34 ; ap- 
pointment of, under James, in the 
Church and Universities, 142, 

184, '9i 

Parishes, Chief Justice Holt as to 
the institution of, 246 

Parke, Mr. Baron, on the com- 
mittee for the trial of the Gorham 
case, 343 

Parker, Dr., made Bishop of Ox- 



ford, 142 ; is appointed by James 
president of Magdalen College, 
185 ; his death, 191 

Parliament, members of, stipendia- 
ries of the King of France, 34 ; 
hostility of towards the Presby- 
terians, 38, 43 ; protest of against 
the declaration of indulgence, 57 ; 
effect of the remonstrance of, 
76 ; its consent to James's decla- 
ration in favour of liberty not 
asked, 160 ; declares the royal 
dispensing power to be illegal, 
172 ; James pressed by the 
bishops to summon a, 211 ; it 
refuses to act in the question of 
comprehension without the aid of 
convocation, 228, 231 ; character 
of Queen Anne's first, 259 ; its 
dissolution after Sacheverell's 
trial, 280 ; Nonconformists ad- 
mitted to, 316 

Partibus infidelium y Bishops in, 
their rule in England, 348 

Parties, five, in the English Church, 
defined, 381 

Passive obedience, the doctrine of, 
122, 167, 206, 256 

Patrick, Dr., part of Sancroft's 
scheme of comprehension en- 
trusted to, 198 

Patteson, Judge, his part in the 
Hampden controversy, 339 

Pattison, Rev. Mark, one of the 
authors of * ' Essays and Reviews," 
368 

Payment for results adopted in 
state paid schools, 394 

Pearson, Bishop, at the Savoy Con- 
ference, 39 

Peers, new ones made by Queen 
Anne, 280 

Penn, Admiral, James's naval edu- 
cation received under, 143 

Penn, William, James's relations 
with, 143 ; documents and letters 
of, quoted, 145 ; his representation 
to James respecting the persecu- 
tion of Nonconformists, 147 

Pennsylvania, so named by Charles 
II., 144 
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Pentateuch, Dr. Colenso's work on 
the, published, 369 

Pepys's Diary quoted as to a 
portrait of Charles I., 21 ; re- 
ferred to as to Sheldon's conduct, 
79 ; quoted as to Crewe's preach- 
ing, 161 

Percival, Rev. W. F., opposes Dr. 
Hampden's election, 338 

Persecution of Nonconformists, 
Penn remonstrates against the, 
147 ; ironically recommended by 
Defoe, 260 

Perversions to the Romish Church, 

Peterborough, the Bishop of, signs 
the petition against the reading of 
James's declaration, 171 ; Dr. 
Marsh, Bishop of, his endeavours 
to keep Calvinism out of his 
diocese, 314 

Petition of the seven bishops pre- 
sented to James, 165 ; quoted, 
171 ; probably framed by San- 
croft, 174 ; sold in the streets of 
London, 177 

Petre, Father, his influence with 
James, 136, 148 

Pews, appropriation of, 385 ; de- 
pendence of the minister's income 
on the rent of, 387 

Pillory, Oates condemned to stand 
in the, 137 j Defoe condemned to 
the, as punishment for his 
pamphlet, 260 

Plague, the great, 87 ; Sir E. God- 
frey remains in London during 
the, 97 ; Tenison remains at 
his post at Cambridge during the 
prevalence of the, 245 

Plot, the popish, its effects, 91, 
96 

Plymouth, a Roman Catholic bishop 
appointed to the see of, 356 

Political changes not to be checked 
by oaths, 236 

power, attempts to deprive 

the Nonconformists of, 54, 262 

Pope, first-fruits claimed by the, 
265 ; his office of hearing appeals 
transferred to the Archbishops, 



323 ; he orders a new diocesan 
division of England, 348 ; his 
interview with Lord Minto, 354 

-, Alexander, called as witness 

in Atterbury's trial, 293 

Popery, the clergy required to 
preach against it four times a 
year, 94 ; the High Church 
clergy accused of a leaning 
towards, 130; general denuncia- 
tions of, 132 ; Charles's plan for 
the introduction of, 134; San- 
croft's dread of, 171 ; popular 
hatred of, 206, 302 

Poverty of the lower clergy, 119 

Powell, Professor Baden, result of 
German studies traceable in the 
works of, 366 ; one of the authors 
of" Essays and Reviews," 368 

Praemunire, Sancroft avoids the 
penalties of, 221 

Prayers and discourses extempo- 
raneous among the Puritans, 16 

Prayer-book, High Church doc- 
trines not opposed to the, 298 ; 
countenance of the doctrines ot 
the Nonjurors in, 316 

Prayers for the dead, question 
raised as to the legality of, 324 

Preaching on controversial subjects 
forbidden, 148 ; of Methodism, 
298 

Prerogative, royal, jealousy of, under 
Charles II., 53 ; earnestly ad- 
vocated by Sancroft, 115 ; James's 
exertion of the, 160 

Presbyterians, the, refuse toleration 
for themselves if also granted to 
Papists, 33, 35, 159 

Presbyterianism, inclination of 
William to, 218 ; promoted in 
Scotland by William, 224 

Pretender, circumstances of his birth, 
184, 208; Queen Anne's convic-, 
tion of his legitimacy, 259 ; nego- 
tiations of ministers with the, 
283 ; plans in his favour defeated 
by the death of Anne, 285 ; plots 
formed for his return, 292 

Primacy, limits of its power not 
defined, 120 

2E 
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Primate, his power, 23 ; his position 
at the time of the Restoration, 

?S 

Privy Council, Sancroft not sum- 
moned to attend meetings of the, 
153 ; the judicial committee of 
the, a last resort in ecclesiastical 
cases, 323 ; Mr. Shore appeals to 
the, 333 

Privy Seal, Bishop Robinson ap- 
pointed to the, 284 

Proclamation by William of his 
object in invading England, 210 ; 
of William and Mary on Ash- 
Wednesday, 218 

Prolocutor, the choice of, a test of 
the temper of convocation, 232 ; 
Dr. Jane chosen, 233 

Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
Society for the, founded, 257 

Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
parts, Society for the, founded, 

257 
Prosecution of the seven bishops, 

183 ; of Bishop Fleetwood, 282 ; 

of Ritualists, 379 

Protest, parliamentary, against the 
Roman Catholic assumption of 
territorial titles in England, 354 

Protestants, their alarm at the 
Romish proclivities of the Duke 
of York, 121 ; proposed con- 
federation of, 123, 157 ; general 
union of, desired by William III., 
223 ; foreign, introduced into 
England by the Low Church 
party, 276 

Prussia, efforts of the King of, to 
introduce the English Church 
system, 256; first made a king- 
dom, 286; plans for the union 
of the Church of England with 
that of, 287, 288 

Public library, free, the first, 
founded by Tenison, 254 

Purgatory, connection of the doc- 
trine of, with prayers for the 
dead, 324 

Puritans, their intolerance, 15 ; ex- 
temporaneous prayers and preach- 
ing among the, 16 



Pusey, Dr. E. B., leader of the 
Tractarian movement, 319 ; is 
suspended from preaching, 326 ; 
in what sense tie signed the 
Articles, 327 ; he votes against 
the censure of Mr. Ward, 329 



Quakers released from imprisonment 
under James's declaration of 
liberty of conscience, 141, 147 ; 
Lord Mansfield as to affirmation 
by, 302 ; monitorial system intro- 
duced into schools in connection 
with the, 390 

Queen Anne's Bounty, its origin, 
265 

Queen's Bench, appeal of the ob- 
jectors to Dr. Hampden's election 
to the court of, 338 

Questions, anti-calvinistic, proposed 
by Dr. Marsh to candidates for 
holy orders, 314 

of faith and doctrine, proposed 

removal of, from lay junsdiction, 
346 
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Raby, Lord, Anne's minister at the 
Prussian court, 287 

Raikes, Robert, introduces Sunday 
schools, 391 

Rate for rebuilding St. Paul's levied 
on coals, 113 

Rationalism, growth of, 372 

" Reasonableness of conformity to 
the Church of England," by 
Bishop Hoadley, 272 

Rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, 
176 

Reconstruction of St. Paul's deter- 
mined on, 112 

Reform Bill passed, 316 

Reformation, character of the Eng- 
lish Church, but not its existence 
affected by the, 7-9 ; Sancroft's 
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belief in the permanence of its 
work, 123 ; History of, by Cob- 
bett, quoted, 308, 311 ; schools 
founded at the time of the, 389 

Regency Suggested in the place of 
James II., 121 

Regeneration, baptismal, Bishop 
Beveridge quoted as to, 71 ; the 
doctrine of, held by Irving, 

Regent Street, land near, left by 
Tenison as a charitable endow- 
ment, 254 

Restoration, the, 12 ; reconstruction 
of the Church after, 24 

of churches under Tractarian 

auspices, 375 

Revenue, royal, "first-fruits "added 
to the, after the Reformation, 
265 

Revenues of poor benefices, San- 
croft's efforts for the augmentation 
of, 118 

Revolution, the, its effects on the 
clergy, 217 ; change effected by, 
in the relations between Church, 
State and Crown, 236 ; Ken's 
censure of Mary's part in, 249 

Reynolds, Dr., his acceptance of a 
bishopric, 22 

Ring in the marriage service, ob- 
jection of the Presbyterians to the 
use of the, 20 

Riots against the Roman Catholics 
in Scotland, 303; headed by 
Lord George Gordon, 304 ; anti- 
ritualistic at St. Paul's Knights- 
bridge, 353 ; and at St George's- 
in-the-East, 358 

Ritualism, a development of trac- 

tarianism, 319, 360 ; evolution 

of » 355> 377; agitation against, 

35.8 
Robinson, Dr., Bishop of Bristol, 

appointed to the privy seal, 283 ; 

he supports Atterbury and the 

disaffected clergy, 286 

Rochester, Earl of, on the high 

commission, 151 ; Bishop of, 

withdraws from the ecclesiastical 

commission, 200 



Rochdale, contest at, as to Church- 
rates, 395 

Roebuck, Mr., on the Papal aggres- 
sion, 353 

Roman Catholics, Charles II., his 
favourable consideration of, 57 » 
liberated under James's declara- 
tion of liberty and conscience, 
141 ; James's aim to obtain tolera- 
tion for, 159 ; no relief granted to 
them by the Toleration Bill, 229 ; 
perpetuation by all parties of the 
disabilities laid on, 302 ; Lord 
Mansfield's efforts for their relief, 
303 ; their places of worship 
burnt, 304, 305 ; emancipation 
of, carried, 312 

Romanism, Charles II. embraces, 
77, 116, 125, 134; strong anti- 
pathy of the clergy towards, 96 ; 
tendency of Tractarianism to- 
wards, 319, 351 

Romish Church, the last rites of, 
administered to Charles II., 126 ; 
James II. hopes for the conver- 
sion of his subjects to the, 130; 
toleration of the, in the time of 
James, 135 ; Dr. Newman joins 
the, 319 ; Mr. Ward and his 
curates join the, 330 

Rose, Hugh James, a fellow- worker 
with Dr. Howley, 317 

Rotheram, Mr., defends Baxter on 
his trial, 138 

Rubric concerning ornaments main- 
tained at the Savoy Conference, 
45 ; its authority urged by the 
Ritualists, 331, 377 

Russell, Lord John, obtains the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, 291 ; drift of his episcopal 
appointments, 333 ; appoints Dr. 
Hampden Bishop of Hereford, 
335; his reply to the protest 
against this appointment quoted, 
336; he insists on the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Lee to the see of 
Manchester, 340 ; his action as to 
Papal aggression, 349 ; his letter 
to the Bishop of Durham quoted, 
350 ; his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
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poraneous discourses of the Puri- 
tans, 1 8 ; his sermon enjoining 
intolerance quoted from, 63 ; 
quoted as to the taxation of the 
clergy, 69 ; is recommended by 
Sancroft for the see of Oxford, 
155 ; general tone of his sermons, 
213 

Sprat, Dr., Bishop of Rochester, 
on the Court of High Commis- 
sion, 151, 161 

Stanhope, Lord, his efforts for the 
repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, 290, 291 

Stanley, Dean, effect of the study 
of German theology traceable in 
the writings of, 366 ; he contri- 
butes to the fund for Mr. Voysey's 
defence, 374 

Stanley, Lord, is unable to form a 
ministry, 354 

Star Chamber, result of its tyranny, 

State, general subjugation of the 
Church to the power of the, 4, 341 

Statutes, persecuting, 54, 62 

Statute of Mortmain altered in 
favour of poor benefices, 267 

Stillingfleet, Archbishop, his desire 
for agreement with the Noncon- 
formists, 66 ; his reasonableness, 
135 ; absents himself from his 
church on the day for reading the 
declaration, 181 ; recommended 
by Mary for the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, 245 

Succession, Apostolical, doctrine of, 
maintained originally by Evan- 
gelicals, 75 

Bill proposed for the exclusion 

of James, 124 

to the throne, correspondence 



concerning the, 121 

Sumner, Dr. J. B., is appointed 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 339 ; 

is called in to induct Mr. Gorham, 

345 

Sunday attendance at church, deci- 
sion respecting, 246 

Reader, The penny, by Dr. 

Molesworth, 317 



Sunday schools introduced by Ro- 
bert Raikes, 391 

Sunderland, Earl of, James's confi- 
dence in, 132 ; his influence with 
James, 136, 148 ; on the Court 
of High Commission, 151 ; his 
readiness to betray the king, 

Suppression of Convocation, 295 

Supremacy, ecclesiastical, practi- 
cally asserted by Charles II., 
1 19 ; royal, James's view of, 130 ; 
of Bible or Church, controversy 
as to the, 362 ; necessary altera- 
tions in the oath of, 236 

Surplice, objection of the Presbyte- 
rians to the use of the, 20 ; use 
of the, made optional by the 
Toleration Bill, 229 ; riots occa- 
sioned by wearing the, 331 ; 
action of the Bishop of London 
concerning the, 332 

Synod, diocesan, the first, held by 
the Bishop of Exeter, 356 



Talk, clerical, a period of, 383 

Taxation, separate, of the clergy, 
68 

Temple, the, Sherlock at first re- 
signs the mastership of, 239 

, Dr., one of the authors of 

Essays and Reviews, 368 

Tenison, Dr., Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, quoted as to changes in 
the Prayer-book, 45 ; he aban- 
dons his view of the royal pre- 
rogative, 115; appointed Arch- 
bishop, 245 ; Ken's letter of 
censure to him quoted, 248-252 ; 
his early history, 254 ; his changed 
relations to the sovereign on 
Anne's accession, 261 ; his speech 
on . occasional conformity, 263 ; 
scheme for the union of the 
English and Prussian Churches 
thwarted by his inaction, 287, 
289 
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Territorial titles of Romish bishops 
in England, parliamentary protest 
against, 354 

Test Act, James's determination to 
obtain the repeal of, 140 

Test and Corporation Acts, when 
passed, 54 ; William suggests the 
repeal of, 230 ; evasion of, 262 ; 
modified in their action, 290 ; 
repealed in 1827, 291, 316 

Testimonial letters, laxity in giving, 
to candidates for orders, 118 

Theology, German, its effect in 
Oxford, 366 

Tillotson, Dr., Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, his efforts for agreement 
with the Nonconformists, 66 ; is 
leader of the comprehension party, 
67 ; he abandons his view of the 
royal prerogative, 115; his rea- 
sonableness, 135 ; holds the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, 169 ; 
absents himself from his church 
on the day for reading James's 
declaration, 181 ; his latitudina- 
rianism, 199 ; his party has the 
direction of Church affairs, 217 ; 
is made Archbishop, 224 ; an ec- 
clesiastical liberal in belief, 227 ; 
champion of moderate concession, 
233 ; reasons for William's choice 
of him, 240 ; his wish to shield 
the Nonjurors, 242 ; his death, 

243 

Time-servers, the clergy justly re- 
' proached as, 222 

Tithe, vexations caused by the col- 
lection of, 312 ; Acts passed by 
which it became a rent-charge, 

395 
Toleration, general, aimed at by 

Charles II., 31 ; opposition to its 
concession, 34 ; failure of Charles's 
attempts to secure, 76; unequal 
measure of, granted to Protestant 
and Romish nonconformity, 135 ; 
general, Perm's argument in favour 
of, 148 ; if equally extended to 
Papists it is rerased by Presbyte- 
rians, 159; James's schemes of, 
not acceptable, 162; James dis- 



sertates on, to William, 209; 
Toleration Bill, amount of liberty 
granted by, 229 ; it is carried, 

231 
Torbay, William lands at, 212 

Tory, Queen Anne a thorough, 
259 

Tories, the, unite with the Whigs in 
opposition to James's declaration, 
160 ; they bring in a Bill for the 
prevention of "Occasional Con- 
formity," 262 j Harley regarded 
as leader of the, 269 ; their grow- 
ing strength in Parliament, 280 ; 
divisions among them, 284, 286 

Tower, the, the seven bishops com- 
mitted to, 183 ; they are released 
from, on bail, 200 ; Lord Oxford 
confined in, 294 

Townsend, Mr., his official opposi- 
tion to Dr. Hampden's election, 

338 

Tracts, the Oxford, published by 
the revivers of the nonjuring 
principles, 318 ; their writers, 
319 ; Tract xc. appears, 320 ; it 
is condemned at Oxford, 325 ; its 
condemnation by the Oxford Con- 
vocation attempted, 329 ; aesthetic 
tastes of the authors of, 374 

Tractarian movement, its origin, 75, 
319; its progress, 322; its aims, 
360 ; restoration of churches 
under its auspices, 375 

Tractarians, a name for the Oxford 
party headed by Dr. Pusey, 319 ; 
their interpretation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 320 ; question as to 
the legality of prayers for the dead 
raised by the, 334 

Tradition, the authority of, main- 
tained by the Tractarians, 365 

Transubstantiation, the doctrine of, 
said to have been preached by Dr. 
Pusey, 326 

Trelawney, Sir J., Bishop of Bristol, 
signs the petition against reading 
the declaration, 173 ; his dis- 
claimer of rebellion, 176 

Trimnel, Dr., a Low Churchman 
made a Bishop by Anne, 280 
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Turner, Dr., Bishop of Ely, signs 
the petition against reading the 
declaration, 173 



U 



Ultra-evangelical party, pecuniary 
force of the, 379 

Uniformity, Act of, of Edward VI. , 1 ; 
of Elizabeth, 2 ; its object, 4 ; the 
Church of England dates from 
the passing of the, 12 ; receives 
the royal assent, 46, 49 ; its harsh 
working, 51 ; changes in it sug- 
gested by Cosins, 109 

Union proposed between the Eng- 
lish Church and the foreign Pro- 
testant Churches, 123, 157 ; of 
reformed Churches, Sancroft's as- 
piration j after, 197; proposal for, 
brought forward by William, 222 ; 
between the Churches of England 
and Prussia nearly effected in 
Anne's reign, 286 ; and revived 
under Archbishop Howley, 288 

Union, the English Church, the 
Convocation Society is merged in, 

378 
University College, Oxford, a Papist 

chosen Master of, 142 
Universities, James exercises his 

dispensing power with regard to 

the, 142 ; appointment of Papists 

to high offices in the, 184 
Ursinus, Dr., writes on the proposed 

union of the English and Prussian 

Churches, 287 
Ussher, Archbishop, draws up a 

scheme of modified Episcopacy, 

42 
Utrecht, congress of, Bishop Robin- 
son's distinguished part in the, 
184-186 



Vestments, obsolete, sanctioned by 
the ornaments rubric, 45 ; their 
use at St. George's in the East, 



358 ; desirableness of, in Tracta* 
rian eyes, 377 

Vicars-apostolic, appeal against, by 
the bishops, 204; to be super- 
seded in England by bishops with 
territorial titles, 348, 357 

Vicar-General, the, refuses to receive 
objections to the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden, 338 

Vice-chancellor of Oxford, Tract 
xc. condemned by the, 325 

Visitation of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, 186-191 

Volpone, nickname of Lord Trea- 
surer Godolphin, 272 

Voysey, Rev. Charles, his rational- 
istic tendencies, 372 ; ecclesiastical 
proceedings taken against, 374 



W 



Wages lowered by the introduction 
of foreign workmen, 276 

Wake, Dr. , Bishop of Lincoln, quoted 
as to Sancroft s scheme of com- 
prehension, 198 

Wales, stories respecting the birth 
of the Prince of, 191, 208 

Walker, Obadiah, a Papist, chosen 
Master of University College, Ox- 
ford, 142, 184 

Walton, Izaak, quoted as to Shel- 
don, 27 

Wallop, Mr., his defence of Baxter 
on his trial, 1 37-139 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his inaction in 
the cause of Nonconformity, 291, 
292 

Ward, Rev. W. G., publishes " The 
Ideal of a Christian Church," 
327 ; he is deprived of his de- 
grees, 329 

Warming-pan fable of the birth of 
the Pretender, 208 

Wellington, the Duke of, devises 
the reconstruction of Lord John 
Russell's ministry, 354 

Wells, quarrel between dignitaries 
at, 85 
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Wem, the title conferred on Jeffreys, 
181, note 

Wesley, Rev. Charles, originally a 
High Churchman, 298 ; separa- 
tion from the Church forced on 
him, 299 ; his influence in origina- 
ting the Evangelical movement, 

359 
Wesleyanism, its effect on the 

Church, 300 

Westminster Abbey, irregularities in, 
described by South, 5 ; the de- 
claration read at, 180 

Wharton, Mr., Sancroft's chaplain, 
a partisan of the new government, 
219 

Whigs, the, and Tories unite in 
opposition to James's tyranny, 
160; they command a majority 
in both Houses, 238 ; the Marl- 
boroughs form an alliance with, 
269; Sacheverell's attack on them, 
273 ; their growing unpopularity, 
276 ; their majority in the Upper 
House of Convocation, 295 

White, Dr., Bishop of Peterborough, 
signs the petition against reading 
James's declaration, 173 

Whitehall, Romish services con- 
ducted at, 130 ; the declaration 
read by a chorister at, 180 

Whiston, Dr., accused of advocating 
Arian doctrines, 281 

Whitfield, the results of the preach- 
ing of, 298 

Wickens, Mr., left in possession of 
Magdalen College, 191 

Wilberforce, Mr., his influence on 
the Church, 301 ; co-operation of 
the Evangelicals with, 315 

William III., regarded, while 
Prince of Orange, as head of the 
Protestant party, 121 ; his interest 
in English struggles, 156; news 
of his approaching invasion of 
England, 191, 200; his fleet ap- 
pears in the Channel, 207 ; he 
conceals his designs from James, 
209 ; lands with troops at Torbay, 
212 ; composition of the army of, 
213 ; he enters London peaceably, 



214; occupies the throne jointly 
with Mary, 218 ; desires to con- 
front Rome with an united Re- 
formed Church, 223 ; his desire 
for a Comprehension Bill, 229 ; 
he suggests the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, 230 ; is a 
good judge of men, 245 ; his un- 
popularity with the clergy, 253 ; 
his death hastened by a fall from 
his horse, 257 

Williams, Dr. Rowland, one of the 
authors of " Essays and Reviews," 
368 

Wilson's Bampton Lectures, effect 
of German theology on, 366 

Wiseman, Dr., appointed Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, 349 ; his 
letter of explanation to Lord J. 
Russell, 352, 357 

Winchester, Ken's courageous be- 
haviour on Charles's visit to, 173 

Witchcraft, Chief Justice Holt's 
mild reading of the Acts against, 
247 

Worcester, Charles II. saved by 
a Romish priest after the battle 
of, 125 ; Bishop of, a consistent 
Nonjuror, 230 

Wordsworth, Wm., influence on 
the Church of his writings, 301 

Wren, Sir Christopher, letter from 
Sancroft to, quoted, 1 1 1 

Wright, Lord Chief Justice, on the 
commission sent to Oxford, 186 ; 
Jeffrey's opinion of him, 200 

Wycliffe, result of the spirit of 
inquiry roused by, 6 

Wynter, Dr., Vice-chancellor of Ox- 
ford, his censure of Mr. Ward, 
328 ; his disapprobation of Mr. 
Gladstone's conduct, 330 



York, the Archbishop of, with dif- 
ficulty rescued from the Gordon 
rioters, 304; Mr. Voysey pro- 
ceeded against by the, 373 
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York, the Archbishopric of, kept 
vacant, 184 ; Sancroft appeals to 
have it filled, 204; the circum- 
stances of Lamplugh's appoint- 
ment to, 214, 255 

Duke of, Sancroft's appoint- 
ment to the primacy probably due 



to the, 1 14 ; Sancroft's efforts for 
the conversion of the, 1 16 ; open- 
ness of his Romish proclivities, 
121 ; he proposes to send for a 
priest to the dying Charles, 125 
York, Duke of, the champion of the 
Orange Protestant Party, 308 



THE END. 
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Brave Men's Footsteps. 
By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C Doyle. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. td. 

BRIALMONT(Col. A.). 
Hasty Intrenchments. 

Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

BRIDQETT (Rev. J. E.). 
History of the Holy Eucha- 
rist in Great Britain. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. Cloth, price 18*. 

BRODRICK (The Hon. G. C.% 
Political Studies. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14*. 
BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A. 
The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 
9 vols. With Steel Portrait Price 
7*. td. 

II. Library Edition. 8vo. With 
Portrait. Price iw. 

III. A a Popular Edition, in x voL 
8vo. Price 6*. 

Sermons. First Series. 
Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $*• 
Sermons. Second Series. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

Theology in the English 

PoetS. — COWPBR, COLBRIDGB, 

Wordsworth, and Burns. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Christ in Modern Life. 

Fifteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

The Spirit of the Christian 

Life. A New Volume of Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. td. 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7s. td. 



BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 
The Public Worship 
Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price v. td. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments— 1850-1879. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price of. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Cloth, 
price 63*. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, price au. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin). 
The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
as. td. 

The Christian Policy of 

Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

BROWN 0- Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or, 

Records of the Replanting of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price is*. td. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
xox. td. 

BROWNE (W. R.). 
The Inspiration of the 
New Testament. With a Preface 
by the Rev. T. P. Norms, D.D. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2*. td. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 
Poems. Red-line Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
price 7*. td. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 
3*. td. 
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BURCKHARDT (Jacob). 

The Civilization of the Pe- 
riod of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Authorized translation, by S. G. C. 
Middlemore. a vols. Bimy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24s, 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. a vols. Second 
Edition. Demy8vo. Cloth, price 24*. 

%* Also a Cheaper Edition in 
one volume. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price zor. 6d. 

BURTON (Capt. Richard P.). 

The Gold Mines of Midian 
and the Ruined Midianite 
Cities. A Fortnight's Tour in 
North Western Arabia. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 18*. 

The Land of Midian Re- 
visited. With numerous illustra- 
tions on wood and by Chromo- 
lithography. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 32*. 

BUSBECQ (Ogier Ghiselin de). 
His Life and Letters. By 

Charles Thornton Forster, M.D. 
and F. H. Blackburne Daniell, M.D. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24s. 

BUTLER (Alfred J.). 

Amaranth and Asphodel. 

Songs from the Greek Anthology. — 

I. Songs of the Love of Women. 

II. Songs of the Love of Nature. 

III. Songs of Death. IV. Songs of 
Hereafter. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2S. 

CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder-Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream — The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 10*. 

CANDLER (H.). 
The Groundwork of Belief. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 



CARPENTER (W. B.), M.D. 

The Principles of Mental 

Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 12*. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.). 
His Life and Work. Edited 

by his brother, Russell Lant Car- 

g enter. With portrait and vignette, 
econd Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

CAVALRY OFFICER. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organisation, ftc. With Dia. 
Demy 8 vo. Cloth, price zas. 



CERVANTES. 
The Ingenious Knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. A New 
Translation from the Originals of 
1605 and 1608. By A. J. Duffield. 
With Notes. 3 vols, demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 42s. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 
A Constant Heart. A Story. 
3 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price 12s, 

CHEYNE(Rev.T. K.). 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Translated, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations by. Two vols., demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 25.S. 

Children's Toys, and some 

Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which they teach. I llus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Clairaut's Elements of 

Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines, with 145 figures. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden). 
Honey from the Weed. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. 

CLAYDEN (P. W.). 
England under Lord Bea- 
consfield. The Political History of 
the Last Six Years, from the end of 
1873 to the beginning of 1880. Se- 
cond^ Edition. With Index, and 
Continuation to March, 1880. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 16s. 
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CLERY (C), Lieut. -Col. 
Minor Tactics. With 26 
Maps and Plans. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. Demy8vo. Cloth, price its. 

CLODD (Edward), P.R.A.S. 
The Childhood of the 

World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price is. 

The Childhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price 1*. td. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 

brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

COQHLAN (J. Cole), D.D. 
The Modern Pharisee and 
other Sermons. Edited by the 
Very Rev. A. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. td. 

COLERIDQE (Sara). 
Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7*. td. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7X. td. 
COLLINS (Mortimer). 
The Secret of Long Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 
CONNELL (A. K.). 
Discontent and Danger in 
India. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3$. td. 



Crown 



COOKE (Prof. J. P.) 
Scientific Culture. 

8vo. Cloth, price 1*. 

COOPER (H. T.). 
The Art of Furnishing on 
Rational and Esthetic Prin- 
ciples. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price is. td. 

COPP&E (Francois). 
L'Exilee. Done into English 
Verse with the sanction of the Author 
by I. O. L. Crown 8vo. Vellum, 
price 5*. 

CORPIELD (Prof.), M.D. 
Health. Crown 8v6. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

CORY (Col. Arthur). 
The Eastern Menace. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. td. 

CORY (William). 
A Guide to Modern Eng- 
lish History. Part I. MDCCCXV. 
— MDCCCXXX. Demy8vo. Cloth, 
price 9*. 

COURTNEY (W.L.). 
The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. td. 

COX (Rev. Sir O. W.) t Bart. 
A History of Greece from 

the Earliest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition, a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 36*. 

A General History of Greece 

from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great, with a sketch 
of the subsequent History to the 
present time. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price js. td. 

Tales of Ancient Greece, 

New Edition. Small crown 8vo 
Cloth, price ts. 

School History of Greece. 

With Maps. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

The Great Persian W*r 
from the Histories of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. td. 

A Manual of Mythology 

in the form of Question and Answer 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 
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COX (Rev. Sir G. W.)> Bart.— 
continued. 

An Introduction to the 
Science of Comparative My- 
thology and Folk-Lore. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price of. 

COX (Rev. Sir Q. W.), Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE H1N- 
TON JONES. 

Popular Romances of the 

Middle Ages. Second Edition in 
one volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 
A Commentary on the Book 

of Job. With a Translation. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, price 151. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 
Christ the Saviour of all Menf Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

The Genesis of Evil, and 

other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

CRAUFURD(A. H.). 
Seeking for Light : Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

CRAVEN (Mrs.). 

A Year's Meditations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

CRAWPURD (Oswald). 
Portugal, Old and New. 

With Illustrations and Maps. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6>. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. O.). 
The King's Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Qoth, price xor. 6d. 

CROZIER (John Beattie), M.B. 
The Religion of the Future. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6>. 

Cyclopaedia of Common 

Things. Edited by the Rev. Sit 
George W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 
With 500 Illustrations. Large post 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. bd. 

DALTON (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N. 
Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. "Bri- 
tannia." Second Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6a. 



D'ANVERS (N. R.). 

Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and Sunshine. With a Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, pricey*. 6d. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An E very-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Terrier. With ai Illustra- 
tions. x6mo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

Nanny's Adventures; or, 

the Tale of a Goat. With xa Illus- 
trations. x6mo. Qoth, price as. 6d. 

DAVIDSON(Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tlschendorf. A New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Qoth, price xor. 6d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pricey. 

DAVIES (O. Christopher). 
Rambles and Adventures 

of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. bd. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 
7*. 6d. 

DAVIES (T. Hart.). 

Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 
The Authentic Gospel. A 

New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8 vo. Price 6*. 
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DAWSON (George), M.A.-om- 
tinued. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Sermons on Daily Life and 
Duty. Edited by bis Wife. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

DB L'HOSTB (Col. B. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

DB REDCLIPPB (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 
Why am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 

DESPREZ (Philip S.) 
Daniel and John; or, the 
Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price iu. 

DB TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 
Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1894 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C M. Simpson a 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price aw. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 
Legends of the Saxon 
Saints. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Alexander the Great. A 
Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

The Infant Bridal, and 
other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8va Cloth, 
price 7/. 6d. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Ikisfail. and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6*. 



DE VERE (fLubrcy)-c*ntinu<d. 

The Pall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and LyricaL 
Fcap. 8vo. Price dr. 

DOBELL (Mrs. Horace). 
Ethelstone, Eveline, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci<ft<f. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 
the Author of" Vignettes in Rhyme. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Dorothy. A Country Story 
in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 

of his Mind and Art. Fifth Edition. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price ia«. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

1877. Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 12*. 
Poems. Seoond Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
DOWNTON (Rev. H). M.A 

Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2*. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. 
BARTLETT 
P.C.S. 



O), M.D., and 
(H. C), Ph.D., 



Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. New and 
cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. Cloth 
price is. (yd. 

DRUMMOND (Mtss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 
trom Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown «Jvo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 
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DUPFIELD(A.J.). 
Don Quixote. His Critics 
and Commentators. With a Brief 
Account of the Minor Works of Mi- 
guel de Cervantes Saavedra, and a 
statement of the end and aim of the 
greatest of them all. A Handy Book 
tor General Readers. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. td. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 
The Telephone, the Micro- 
phone, and the Phonograph. 
With 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

DUTT (Toru). 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Edition, with Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price' 10*. td. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 
An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 

EDEN (Frederick). 
The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

EDQEWORTH (F. Y.). 
Mathematical Psychics: an 
Essay on the Application of Mathe- 
matics to Social Science. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price js. td. 

EDIS (Robert W.). 
Decoration and Furniture 
of Town Houses. A series of 
Cantor Lectures delivered before the 
Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified 
and enlarged, with 29 full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous sketches. 
Second Edition. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price I2J. td. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 
Well Spent Lives : a Series 

of Modern Biographies. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 
3*. td. 

Educational Code of the 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. Cloth* 
price a*, td. 



THE EDUCATION LIBRARY 
(Edited by Philip Magnus). 
An introduction to the 
History of Educational Theo- 
ries. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
Cloth, price 3*. td. 

John Amos Comenius : his 
Life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. Cloth, 
price y. td. 

Old Greek Education. By 

the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Cloth, price 3*. td. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 
Minor Chords; or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8*0. Cloth, price 
3*. 64. ; paper, price at. 6d\ 

ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 
Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua, a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 18*. 

ELSDALB (Henry). 
Studies in Tennyson's 
Idylls. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

ELYOT (Sir Thomas). 
The Boke named the Go- 

uernour. Edited from the First Edi- 
tion of 1531 by Henry Herbert Ste- 
phen Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Portraits of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Elyot, copied by permission of 
her Majesty from Holbein's Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols, 
fcap. 4to. Cloth, price 50*. 

Epic of Hades (The). 
By the author of " Songs of Two 
Worlds." Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7*. td. 
" # * Also an Illustrated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. Cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25*, 
and a Large Paper Edition, with 
portrait, price 10*. td. 

EVANS (Anne). 
Poems and Music. With 

Memorial Preface by Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7*. td. 
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EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price is. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price is. 

The King's Story Book. 
In three parts. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price zx. 6d. each. 

» Parts I. and II., with eight illus- 
trations and two Picture Maps, now 
ready. 

EX-CIVILIAN. 

Life in the Mofussil; or, 

Civilian Life in Lower Bengal a 
vols. Large post 8vo. Price 14*. 
FARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 
FELKIN (H. M.). 
Technical Education in a 
Saxon Town. Published for the 
City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 



as. 



FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lond. 

The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or, Records 

from Jerusalem Consular Chronicles 
of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Cora- 

Siled by his Widow. With a Preface 
y the Viscountess Strangford. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Price 30*. 

FLOREDIC£(W. H.). 
A Month among the Mece 

Irish. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 



Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 25*. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry). 
Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Re- 
ligion : an Outline of the History of 
the City from its First Foundation 
down to the Erection of the Chair 
of St. Peter, A.p. 42-47. With 
numerous Illustrations of Ancient 
Monuments. Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Catacombs. Royal 4to. Cloth 
extra, price 50*. Roxburgh, half- 
morcoco, price 52*. 6d. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

The Divine Legation of 

Christ. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7** 

FRASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency, upon a new and extended sys- 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from xj. gd. to 
as. xd. per Rupee. Royal 8vo» 
Cloth, price zof. td. 

FRI8WELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6j. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.)andJ. 
BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study 
of English H istory . Large crown 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 
Longevity ; The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4*. 
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QARRETT (£.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

GEBLER (Karl Von). 
Galileo Galilei and the 

Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. Translated with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. Grorgr 
Stukgs. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price la*. 

GEDDES (James). 
History 01 the Administra- 
tion of John de Witt, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland. Vol. 1. 1623 — 
1654. Demy 8vo., with Portrait. 
Cloth, price i$s. 

GENNA(E.) 
Irresponsible Philanthro- 
pists. Being some Chart ets on the 
Employment of Gentlewomen. J>mall 
crown 8vj. Cloth, price is. td. 

GEORGE (Henry). 
Progress and Pove.ty. An 

Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Depressions and of Increase of Want 
w th Increase of Wealth. The Re- 
medy. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. td. 

GILBERT (Mrs.). 
Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Third Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee js. td. 

GLOVER (F.), M.A. 
Exempla Latina. A First 
Construing Boole with Short Notes, 
Lexicon, and an Introduction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s 

GODWIN (William; 
William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Keg an Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
Cloth, price 28*. 



;vo 



The Genius of Christianity 
Unveiled. Being Essays never 
belure published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
8vo Cloth, price 7*. td. 



QOBTZE (Capt. A. von). 
Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870-1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price aw. 

QOLDSMID(SirFrancis Henry). 
Memoir of. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 54. 

QOODENOUGH (Commodorel. 
G.), R.N., C.B., C.M.G. 

Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. Cloth, 5*. 

* # * Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graved Portrait. Square post 8vo- 
Cloth. price x«* 

GOSSE (Edmund W.). 
Studies in tbe Literature of 
Northern Europe. With a Frontis- 
piece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. Large post 8vo. Cloth., 
price 1 2 j. 

New Poems. Crown Svo 
Cloth, price js. td. 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring). M.A. 
Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. td. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. K. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 vo. Cloth, iojt. td. 

GRAHAM (William), M.A. 
The Creed of Science : Re- 
ligious, Moral, and Social. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

GRIFFITH (Thomas), A.M. 
The Gospel of the Divine 

Life. A Study of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 14$. 

QRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 
Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unsbbn 
World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s 
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QRUNER(M. L.). 

Studies of Blast Furnace 
Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, P.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

QURNEY(Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Gwen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. By the Author of the " Epic 
of Hades." Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 54. 

HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M. A. , F. R. S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations, a vols. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 32*. 

Freedom in Science and 

Teaching. From the German of 
Ernst Haeckel, with a Prefatory 
Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
Sister Dora: a Biography. 

By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men. 

A Book for Soldiers and Sailors. By 
the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. 

L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By 

R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. 

By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel. Being 
Extracts from the Journals of Count 
Von Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By 

Count Von Moltke. 
English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged by J. Dennis. 
Lyrics of Love from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected 
and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 
London Lyrics. By Frede- 
rick Locker. 



HALF-CROWN SERIES-om- 
tinued. 

Home Songs for Quiet 
Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

Halleck's International 

Law; or, Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart, a vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 38$. 

HARDY (Thomas). 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With ^ Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 
The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Third Edition. ^ Oblong 32010. roan, 
with pencil, price 3*. 6d. 

HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of), M.P. 
Election Speeches in 1879 

and z88o. With Address to the 
Electors of North-East Lancashire. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 

8vo. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Current Coin. Materialism — 
The Devil — Crime— Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper 
.Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5*- 

Speech in Season. Fifth 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Unsectarian Family 
Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected and arranged 
with a prefatory notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12s. 
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HAWKINS (Edwards Comer- 
ford). 
Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the parish church of 
Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

HAYES (A. H.). 
New Colorado and the 

Santa F6 Trail. With map and 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9*. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Observations. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, 
by L. C. Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6d. 

HELLON(H. G.). 
Daphnis. A Pastoral Poem. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron* F. von). 
The Russians in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price las. 

HELVIQ (Major H.). 
The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Corps. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24*. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. 

The Battalion, price 15s. Vol. 1 1. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price 10*. 6d. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 
The Story of Religion in 

England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HICKEY(E. H.). 
A Sculptor and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo.» Cloth, 
price ss. 



HINTON (James). 
Life and Letters of. Edited 

by Ellice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 8j. 6d. 

Chapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth 
Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price %s. 64, 

The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on thb 
Law of Human Life, and on thb 
Relation bbtwebn Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, pricey. 6d. 

Physiology for Practical 

Use. By various Writers. With 50 
Illustrations. Third and cheaper edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 

Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post8vo. Price £6 6s. 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price iu. 6d. 

The Mystery of Pain. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 
limp, is. 

HOCKLBVfW. B.). 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Hari." With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley, a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21s. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G. C. S. I., &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HOPPBAUER (Capt.). 
The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Met*. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price su. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 
Poems. First and Second Se- 
ries. Fcap.8vo. Cloth, prices*, each. 
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HOOPER (Mary). 
Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 
Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 

The House of Raby. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

price 3*. 6d. 
HORNER (The Misses). 

Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces. 10*. bd. Vol. II.— Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5*. 

Household Readings on 
Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

HUGHES (Henry). 
The Redemption of the 
World. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 
The European in India. 
With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

HUTCHISON (Lieut-Col. P. J.), 
and Capt.G. H. MACGREGOR. 

Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Second edition. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

The first Volume of Military Hand- 
books for Regimental Officers. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenburv, 

BUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 
The Anglican Ministry. Its 

Nature and Value in relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre- 
face by his Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 14*. 



INCHBOLDfJ.W.). 
Annus Amoris. Sonnets, 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

INGELOW (Jean). 
Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 

With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6d. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). Each book 
complete in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. each, excepting, 
those marked otherwise. 

I. Forms of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. 
Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 35 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 

Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of " Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 4*. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., &c. With numerous Illus 
trations. Seventh Edition. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4s. 

V. The Study of Sociology. 

By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., &c. With 14 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M. D. Third Edition. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke. With 3* Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
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International Scientific 
Series {1\i€)— continued. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Marey. 
With 117 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Osca 
Schmidt. With a6 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. «•«■». 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and 8ci- 

f? ce < ?T A J- W * «■» M.D., 
LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. 

XIV. Fungi; their Nature. In- 
fluences, Uses, &c By M. C. 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rer. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 

Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third and Revised Edition. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 

{^^•SS-. B * Pro{ ' William 
Dwight Whitney. Third Edition. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light: 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel 
With 188 Illustrations and a table of 
Spectra in Chromo - lithograph v. 
Third Edition. Y 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By M. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. 



Fermentation. By Prof. 
Schutzenberger. With 28 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Prof. Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blaserna. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 

XXIII. Studies in 8pectram 

£ « a y r,i !ir. ? v J- Norman Lockyer. 
F.K.S. With six photographic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings on wood. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 



International Scientific 
Seriet ( Tht)— continued. 
XXIV. A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. By Prof. 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 6s.6d. 

, XXV. Education as a Science. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. 

XXVI. The Human Species. 
By Prof, A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. 
With Applications to Art and Indus- 
try, by Ogden N. Rood. With 130 
original Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley. With eighty- 
two Illustrations. Third edition. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. By H. Charlton Basttan, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By 
Prof. Ad. Wurtz. Translated by 
E. Clemin-Shaw. Second Edition. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions 
of Existence as they affect Ani- 
mal Life. By Karl Semper. Second 
Edition. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

XXXIII. Sight: an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision. By Joseph 
Le Conte, LL.D. With 132 illustra- 
tions. 

XXXIV. Illusions: A Psycho- 
logical Study. By James Sully. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : What they 
are and What they Teach. By 
Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 
Illustrations on Wood. 

XXXVI. Suicide. An Essav in 
Comparative Mythology. By Prof. 
E. Morselli, with Diagrams. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its 
Functions. By J. Luys. With 
numerous illustrations. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
(J.). 

The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 
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JENKINS (Rev. R. C.) t M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. td. 

JBNNINQ8 (Mrs. Vaughan). 
Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Cloth, price js. td. 



JOEL(L.). 
A Consul's 



Manual and 



Shipowner's and Shipmaster's Prac- 
tical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad . With Definitions of Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; 
a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, and Measures of the Prin- 
cipal^ Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12*. 

JOHNSON (Virginia W.). 

The Cat skill Fairies. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Fredericks. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

JOHNSTONE (C. F.) ( M.A. 
Historical Abstracts. Being 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. td. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 
Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price as. td. 

JOYCE (P. w.;, LL.D., Ac. 
Old Celtic Romances. 

Translated from the Gaelic by. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. td. 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.) t B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered.Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7S.td. 



KAY (Joseph), M.A., Q.C. 
Free Trade in Land. 

Edited by his Widow. With Preface 
by the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M. P. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

KEMPIS (Thomas a). 
Of the Imitation of Christ. 

Parchment Library Edition, price 
dr.; vellum, price 7*. td. 
%* A Cabinet Edition is also pub- 
lished at ix. td. and a Miniature 
Edition at xs. These may also be 
had in various extra bindings. 

KENT (Carolo). 
Corona Catholica ad Petri 
successoris Pedes Oblata. De 
Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epiggramma. In Quin- 
quaginta Linguis. Fcap. 4to. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. m Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Clotn, price 3*. td. 

KERNER (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the University of 
Innsbruck. 
Flowers and their Unbidden 

Guests. Translation edited by W. 
Oglb. M. A., M.D., and a prefatory 
letter by C. Darwin, F. R. S. With il- 
lustrations. Sq.8vo. Cloth, price ox . 
KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 

The Laws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and Art of Medicine. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

KIN AH AN (G. Henry),M.R.I.A., 
&c, of her Majesty's Geological 
Survey. 

Manual of the Geology of 
Ireland. With 8 Plates, 26 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, geologi- 
cally coloured. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15*. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Portrait _ and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 71. td. 

Aspromonte, and other 

Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 4*. td. 
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KINGSFORD(Anna), M.D. 
The Perfect Way in Diet. 

A Treatise advocating a Return to 
the Natural and Ancient Food of 
Race. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

2*. 

KINOSLEY (Charles), M.A. 

Letters and Memories of 

hit Life. Edited by his Wife. 
With a Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Thirteenth Edition, a vols. ♦Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 36*. 

* # * Also the eleventh Cabinet 
Edition in a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price X2X. 

All Saints' Day and other 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, js. td. 

Trae Words for Brave 

Men: a Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price as. td. 

KNIGHT (Professor W.). 
Studies in Philosophy and 

Literature. Large post 8 vo. Cloth, 
price js. td. 

KNOX f Alexander A.). 
The New Playground : or, 
Wanderings in Algeria. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price xos . td. 

LAMONT (Martha Mac Donald). 
The Gladiator : A Life under 
the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Third Century. With four 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra 
fcao. 8vo. Cloth, price 3X. td. 

LANG (A.). 

XXXII Ballades in Blue 

China. Elzevir. 8vo. Parchment, 
price 5s. 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price as. td. 

LEANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Grown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 



LEE (Rev. F. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 2 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 15s. 

LEE (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price tr. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon). 
A Draft Code of Criminal 
Law and Procedure. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2xx. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales. 

New and cheaper edition. With 
Four Illustrations by Catherine F. 
Frere. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3X. td. 

LINDSAY(W. Lauder), M.D.,ftc. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Disease, a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32s. 

LOCKER (P.). 
London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author.' Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6s. Also a 
Cheap Edition, price as. td. 

LOKI. 
The New Werther. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6d. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 

of England : His Work in her Pulpit, 
• and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price iu. 

John Wiclif and his 
English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the German, with additional Notes. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 10*. 6d. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. 

With ^ frontispiece by # the Author. 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Lowder (Charles) : a Biogra- 

?hy. By the author of * f St. Teresa." 
,arge crown 8vo. With Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7s. td. 
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LOWNDES (Henry). 
Poems and Translations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

LUMSDEN (Lieut.-Col. H. W.). 
Beowulf. An Old English 
Poem. Translated into modern 
rhymes. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

MACDONALD (O.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait ot 
the Author engraved on Steel. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
' price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6*. 

MACKENNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

At School with an Old 

Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 
Notes and Extracts on 
Everlasting Punishment and. 
Eternal Life, according 1 to 
Literal Interpretation. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. td. 

MACLEAN (Charles Donald). 
Latin and Greek Verse 
Translations. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John). 
Ccena Domini: An Essay 

on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 14*. 

MAGNUS (Mrs.). 
About the Jews since Bible 
Times. From the Babylonian exile 
till the English Exodus. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 



MAGNUSSON (Eirikr), M.A., 
and PALMER (E.H.), M.A. 

Johan Ludvig Runeberg's 
Lyrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 

The Medical Guide for 

Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Limp cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. E.) 
Princes and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price as. 6d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ss. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 

The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
the " Alert " during the Arctic Ex- 
pedition of 1875-6. With six full- 
page Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : 

being the Voyage of the " Isbjorn " 
to Novaya^ Zemlya in 1879. With 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 16s. 

Marriage and Maternity; or, 
Scripture Wives and Mothers. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

MARTI NEAU (Gertrude). 
Outline Lessons on 
Morals. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 

Master Bobby : a Tale. By 

the Author of " Christina North." 
With Illustrations by E. H. Bell. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price y.6d. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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McQRATH (Terence). 
Pictures from Ireland. New 

and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price as. 

MEREDITH (George). 

The Egoist. A Comedy in Nar- 
rative. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

%* Also a Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

The Ordeal of Richard Pe- 

verel . A History of Father and Son. 
In one vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

MEREDITH (Owen) [the Earl 
of Lytton]. 

Lucile. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, price 21s. 

MERRITT (Henry). 

Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in eau- 
forte, by Anna Lea Merritt. Two 
vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 25s. 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 

Ballads. Square l6mo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 

MILLER (Edward). 
The History and Doctrines 

of Irvingism ; or, the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church, a vols. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 95s. 

The Church in Relation to 
the State. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
is. 6d. 

MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from xx. Zd. to w. 3a. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price £2 2s. 

MOCKLER (E.)« 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the' 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 



MOFFAT (Robert Scott). 

The Economy of Consump- 
tion ; an Omitted Chapter in Political 
Economy, with special reference to 
the Questions of Commercial Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions ; 
and with Reviews of the Theories of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth* 
price x8j. 

The Principles of a Time 

Policy : bein? an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between 
Employers and Employed in regard 
to Time and Wages, by a simple Pro- 
cess of Mercantile Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes or Locks-out. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from, 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price as. 6tU 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 
The House of Atreus. 

Being the Agamemnon Libation- 
Bearers and Furies of iEschylus 
Translated into English Verse. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 

MUNRO (Major-Gen. Sir Tho- 
mas), K.C.B., Governor of 
Madras. 
Selections* from His 

Minutes, and other Official Writings. 
Edited, with an Introductory Me- 
moir, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.I., CLE. Two Vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 30*, 

NAAKE (J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

NELSON (J. H.). 
A Prospectus of the Scien- 
tific Study of the Hindil Law. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 9* . 
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NEWMAN (J. H.). D.D. 

Characteristics from the 
Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 
*»* A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had. price 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph.D., 
F.G.S. 

The Pedigree of the English 
People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 
gines. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price z6x. 

NICHOLSON (Edward Byron). 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4*. td 

The Rights of an Animal. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6J. 

The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Its Fragments trans- 
lated and annotated, with a critical 
Analysis of the External and Internal 
Evidence relating to it. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price gs. bd. 

A New Commentary on 
the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 12s. 

NICOLS (Arthur), F.G.S. , 
F.R.G.S. 

Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth. An Introduc- 
tion to Geology and Palaeontology, 
with numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 

The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix — Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo. Prices*. 6d. 

NOEL (The Hon. Roden). 

A Little Child's Monument. 
Third Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 



NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing a Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 11s. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 
Organization, &c. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, price 11s. 

Nuces : Exercises on the 
Syntax of the Public. School 
Latin Primer. New Edition in 
Three Parts. Crown 8vo. Each is. 

\* The Three Parts can also be 
had bound together in cloth, price 3s. 

OATES (Frank), F.R.G.S. 
Matabele Land and the 
Victoria Falls: A Naturalist's 
Wanderings in the Interior of 
South Africa. Edited by C G. 
Oates, B.A., with numerous illus- 
trations and four maps. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 21s. 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte G.). 
Light and Shade. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, price 

12*. 

Ode of Life (The). 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. Four Books. Cabinet 
Edition, price is. and 1*. 6d., cloth; 
Miniature Edition, price is. 
* # * Also in various bindings. 

O'HAGAN (John). ' 
The Song of Roland. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Large 
post 8vo. Parchment antique, price 
ioj. td. 

O'MEARA (Kathleen). 
Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne ; His Life and 
Works. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

Henri Perrtyve and His 
Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
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OTTLEY (Henry Bickersteth). 
The Great Dilemma: Christ 
His own Witness or His own 
Accuser. Six Lectures. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price yt. 6d. 

Our Public Schools. Eton, 

Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, "West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charter- 
house. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

OWEN (F. M.). 

John Keats. A Study. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6* . 

OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 
Sanctorale Catholicum ; or 

Book of Saints. With Notes, Criti- 
cal, Exegetical, and Historical. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price x8r. 

An Essay on the Commu- 
nion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the " Cultus Sanc- 
torum." Price 2S. 

PALORAVB (W. Gifford). 
Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 

Narrative. Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

PANDURANO HARI ; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Battle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY 
(The). 

Choicely printed on hand - made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 
6s. each ; vellum, price -js. 6d. each. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. 

With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang and a frontispiece 
by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. 

Edited by Edward Dowden. With 
a Frontispiece, etched by Leopold 
Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by 
Edmund W. Gpsse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo 
Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

OF THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Four Books. A 
revised Translation. With Frontis- 

Siece on India paper, from a Design 
y W. B. Richmond. 



PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The) 

— continued. 

Tennyson's The Princess : 

a Medley. With a Miniature Fron- 
tispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tail- 
piece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy 

Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
Garnet, and a Miniature Frontis- 
piece. 

Tennyson's "In Memo- 
nam. " With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau forte by Le Rat, after a 
Photograph by the late Mrs. Came- 
ron. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 
The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price xa* . 

PARR (Capt. H. Hallam). 
A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isand- 
hlwana, with Maps. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Officers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ix. 

PARSLOE (Joseph). 
Our Railways : Sketches, 

Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Information as to Fares, 
Rates, &c, and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Reform. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark). 

The Renaissance of Art in 

France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engravings, a vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 32s. 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Letters to Imlay. With Prefatory 
Memoir by, and Two Portraits in 
eau forte, by Anna Lea Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo» 
Cloth, price 6s. 
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PAUL (C. Kegan)— continued. 
William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price s&r. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C 
Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. td. 

PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 
Gentle and Simple : A Story. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, 
price xsj. 

%* Also a Cheaper Edition in one 
vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price dr. 

PAYNE (John). 
Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

PAYNE (Prof. J. F.). 
Probel and the Kindergar- 
ten System. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. td. 

PELLBTAN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Tarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 
the Author of " Puck on Pegasus," 
&C.&C. With Ten Full-page^ Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Cloth 
elegant, price 12*. 6d. 

PENRICB (Maj. J.), B.A. 
A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price aix. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 
The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 0*. 



PETERS (P. H.). 
The Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle. Translated by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 
Under the Aspens. Lyrical 

and Dramatic. Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. Cloth, price dr. 

Quarterman's Grace, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5/. 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price dr. 

Gerard's Monument, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

Sonnets and Songs. New 

Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in doth, gilt edges, price 

PIKE (Warburton). 
The Inferno of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilberforce : Faith 
— Service — Recompense. Three 
Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop 
Wilberforce (after a Photograph by 
Charles Watkins). Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut.- Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Brace's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

POLLOCK (Frederick). 
Spinoza. His Life and Phi- 
losophy. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price zdr. 

POLLOCK (W. H.). 
Lectures on French Poets. 

Delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
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POOR (Laura E.). 
Sanskrit and its kindred 

Literatures. Studies in Compara- 
tive Mythology. Small crown ftvo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

POUSHKIN (A. 8.). 
Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Bellrin, 
&c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer {nU 
Mouravieflf). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 

PRESBYTER. 
Un foldings of Christian 

Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price' ia*. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
DeVere. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 51. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

PULPIT COMMENTARY(The). 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and 
the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spenck. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. ; with Homilies by the 
Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Old Testament by 
the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. ; and Introductions to the 
Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. 
Cotterill, D.D., and Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. Fifth Edition. Price 
t§r. 



PULPIT COMMENTARY (The) 
—continued. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. 

Winterbotham.LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. W. Binnie, D.D., 
Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A, Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw, M.A Third Edition. 
Price 15*. 

Joshua. By the Rev. J. T. 
Lias, M.A With Homilies by the 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. 
R. Glover, Rev. K. de Pressense', 
D.D., Rev. J. Waite, Rev. F. W. 
Adeney, and an Introduction by the 
Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Third 
Edition. Price iu. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By Right 

Rev. Lord A C. Hervey, D.D., and 
Kev. J. Morrison, D.D. With Ho- 
milies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. ; 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A. ; Rev. 
W. M. Statham ; and Rev. Prof. J. 
R. Thomson, M.A. Third Edition. 
Cloth, price 15X. 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. 
R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. 
Dale. Fourth Edition. Price 15$. 

I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph 
Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de Pressense*, D.D. t 
kev. J. Waite, B A, Rev. A. Row- 
land, LL.B , Rev. J A. Macdotald, 
and Rev. J. Urquharc. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlin- 
son, M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. 
Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A, Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, 
B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. 
F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., 
Rev. G. Wood, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. 
C. Barker, LL.B., M.A.. and Rev. 
J. S. Exell. Fifth Edition. Price 
xar. td. 

Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. By an 
old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price s*. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern 

Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6a. 
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RADCLIFFE (Frank R. Y.). 
The New Politicus. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price is. td. 

RAVBNSHAW (John Henry), 
B.C.S. 

Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited with consider- 
able additions and alterations by his 
Widow. With forty-four photo- 
graphic illustrations and twenty-five 
fac-similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. Cloth, $L 13*. td. 

READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

Realities of the Future Life. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
zi. td. 

RBANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed ; a 
Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
cheaper Edition. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 

New and cheaper edition. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. td. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. 
A Book for Girls, dedicated to their 
Mothers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. td. 

English Girls : their Place 
and Power. With a Preface by 
R. W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2s . 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price is. td. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price is. td. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price xs. td. 

RENDALL (J. M.). 

Concise Handbook of the 
Island of Madeira. With plan of 
Funchal and map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price is. td. 



REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.J. 
The Supernatural in Na- 
ture. A Verification by Free Use of 
Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 14*. 

Mystery of Miracles, The. 

By the Author of " The Supernatural 
in Nature." New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 

RHOADES (James). 
The Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated into English Verse. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price ox 

Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price of. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 
Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. Price 
10s. td. 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.) ( M.A., of Brighton. 
The Human Race, and 

other Sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Second 
Edition. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. td. 

Notes on Genesis. New 

and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
price 3*. td. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. td. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St Paul' 8 Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8va Cloth, price 5*. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.)» M.A., of Brighton— con- 
tinued. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's " In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price as. 

The Education of the 

Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
as. 6d. . 

Life and Letters. Edited by 

the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. a vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

II. Library^ Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Portrait. Cloth, price iu. 

III. A Popular Edition, in one voL 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

The above Works can also be had 
half-bound in morocco. 

%* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson { mounted for framing, can 
be had, pnce as. to\ 

ROBINSON (A. Mary P.). 
A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
y. 6d. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. 

Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5s. 

RODWELL (Q. P.), F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S. 

Etna : a History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

ROLLESTON (T. W. H.), B.A. 
The Encheiridion of Epic- 
tetus. Translated from the Greek, 
with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price is. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 



SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D. 
Godparents at Confirma- 
tion. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, limp, price as. 

SALVATOR (Archduke Ludwig). 

Levkosia, the Capital of 

Cyprus. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 

SAMUEL (Sydney Montagu). 
Jewish Life in the East. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

8AUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : A 
Story of the Mine. Or. 8vo. Price 6s. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry). 
Introduction to the Science 

of Language. Two vols. , large post 
8vo. Cloth, price 25*. 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 
The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8va Cloth, price of. 

The Operations of the 

First Army under Gen. von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 10* . 6d. 

SC H ELLEN DO RF (Maj. -Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, 10*. 6d. 

SCHERPF (Maj. W. von). 
Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Scientific Layman. The New 

Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 10s . td. 
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SCOONES (W. Baptiste). 
Four Centuries of English 
Letters. A Selection of 350 Letters 
by 150 Writers from the period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. 
Edited and arranged by. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9*. 

SCOTT (Leader). 
A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Summer beneath the Chestnuts. 
With Frontispiece, and 27 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, chiefly from 
Original # Sketches. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. Also a Cheap 
Edition, price 2*. 6d. 

8COTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts and Storm 

Warnings. Illustrated. SecondEdi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. td. 

8ENIOR (N. W.). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 
1850. Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. Large post 8vo.Cloth,price au, 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3* . (xL 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen.), C.B. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 

Domini, and others. Also of Notes 
y General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16*. 

SHAKSPEARE (Charles). 

Saint Paul at Athens : 
Spiritual Christianity in Relation to 
some Aspects of Modern Thought. 
Nine Sermons preached at St. Ste- 
phen's Church, Westbourne Park. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Farrar. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 5*. 



SHAW (Major Wilkinson). 
The Elements of Modern 

Tactics. Practically applied to 
English Formations. With Twenty- 
five Plates and Maps. Second and 
cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price as. 

%• The Second Volume of "Mili- 
tary Handbooks for Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers." Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenbury, 

8HAW (Flora L.). 
Castle Blair: a Story of 
Youthful Lives. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, price i». Also, an 
dition in one vol. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by. Percy Bvsshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, a Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Demy 8vo Cloth, price 24*. 
Copyright English Edition. 

8HILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6d. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 
Principles of the Faith in 
Relation to Sin. Topics for' 
Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses. With an Intro- 
duction on the neglect of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Church of England, 
and a Postscript on his leaving the 
Church of England. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 12*. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 

in Modern Problems. By various 
Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. each. 

Sister Augustine, Superior 

of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Autho- 
rized Translation by Hans Tharau 
from the German Memorials of Ama- 
lie von Lasaulx. Second edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 
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Six Ballads about King 

Arthur. Crown 8ve. Cloth extra, 
pit edges, price 3*. 6d 

SKINNER (J*mes). 
Coelestia : the Manual of St. 

Augustine. The Latin Text side by 
side with an English Interpretation, 
in 36 Odes, with NoteSj and a plea 
for the Study of Mystic Theology. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition- Post8vo. 
Cloth, price 7«. 6d. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Sixth Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, price *s. 
Containing songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Swing. 

SPEDDING Games). 
Evenings with a Reviewer; 
or, Bacon and Macaulay. With 
a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Ven- 
ablhs, Q.C. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i8x. 

Reviews and Discussions, 
Literary, Political, and His- 
torical, not relating to Bacon. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 6d, 

STAPFER (Paul). 
Shakspeare and Classical 

Antiquity : Greek and Latin Anti- 



8TAPPER {P*v\\— continued. 
quity as presented in Shakspeare's 
Plays. Translated by Emily J. Carey. 
Large port 8vo. Cloth, price xax. 

St. Bernard on the Love 

of God. Translated by Marianne 
Caroline and Coventry Patmore. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. 

STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 
Lyrics and Idylls. With 

other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

8TEPHEN8 (Archibald John), 
LL.D. 

The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argu- 
ment delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On 
behalf of the Respondents. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

3TEVBN80N (Robert Louis). 

Virginibus, Puerisque, and 
other Papers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. P.). 
Hymns for the Church and 
Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts:— I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 

%* Published in various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging from Zd, 
to dr. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 

STOCKTON (Prank R.). 

A Jolly Fellowship. With 
20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

STORR (Francis), and TURNER 
Hawes). 

Canterbury Chimes ; or, 
Chaucer Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations from the Elles- 
mere MS. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 
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Strecker-Wishcenus's Orga- 
nic Chemistry. Translated and 
edited with extensive additions by 
W, R. Hodgkinson, Ph. D. t and 
A. J. Greenway, F.I.C. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, price 21s. 

STRETTON (Hesba). 
David Lloyd's Last Will. 
With Four Illustrations. Royal 
xoino., price %s. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price zs. 6d. 

Through a Needle's Eye : 

a Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
6s. 

8TUBBS (Lieut-Colonel F. W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. The History of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. a vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attache' to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance East- 
ward. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
Vincent. With Map. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price 6*. 

8ULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy 8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, 
price ioj. 6d. 

Pessimism : a History and 
a Criticism. Demy 8vo. Price' 141. 

Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of " Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Small 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 3$. td 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 

Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, price 7*. 6d. 

8YME (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. - Cloth, price 6s. 



SYME (David)— continued. 

Representative Govern- 
ment in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 

Children, by a Lady. With three 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 

Guienne. Notes of an Autumn 
Tour. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Works Complete. Author's 
Edition, in 5 vob. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6*. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vob. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
BS.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 
of Indian History. New Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 6s. 

Seeta. New Edition with 
frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 

the Mysore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. New Edi- 
tion. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. . 

Tara: a Mahratta Tale. 
New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, price £3 13*. 6d. ; in Rox- 
burgh binding, £4 7s. 6d. 

Author's Edition. Complete 

in 7 Volumes. With Frontispieces. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 43$. 6d. 
Roxburgh half morocco, price 54*. 
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TENNYSON (Alfred)— continwd. 

Cabinet Edition, in 13 vols. 

with Frontispieces. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price a*. 6d. each, or com- 
plete in cloth box, price 35*. 

*«* Each volume in the above edi- 
tions may be had separately. 

The Royal Edition. With 

26 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves. 
Price 2 1 j. 

The Guinea Edition. In 

14 vols., neatly bound and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price 3x1. French 
morocco or parchment, price 31X. 6d. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in xa 
vols., pocket size. Price u. each. 

The Crown Edition [the 

xx 8th thousand], strongly bound in 
cloth, price 6*. Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price js. 6d. Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price 8*. 6d. 

*«* Can also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 

Original Editions : 

Ballads and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

The Lover's Tale. (Now 
for the first time published.) Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 3<r. id. 

Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3X . 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 
4*. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6tL 



TENNYSON (Alfred)-*********. 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo. 
Qoth, price as. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 
New Edition. Grown 8va Cloth* 
price 6s. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's Works. Super royal x6mo. 
Qoth, price 3*. 6d. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 4*. 

Songs from Tennyson's 

Works. Super royal x6mo. Qoth 
extra, price 31. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. x6mo. 
Qoth, price as. 6d. 

Idylls of the King, and 

other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron, a vols. Folio. 
Half-bound morocco, cloth sides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price xx. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 3am*. 
Qoth limp, as. ; cloth extra, 3s. 

* # * A superior edition, printed in 
red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 5$. ; 
and in various calf and morocco 
bindings. 

Songs Set to Music, by 

various Composers. Edited by W. 
G, Cusins. Dedicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to. Cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price ais., or in half- 
morocco, price 25*. 

An Index to " In Memo- 
riam." Price as. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fight for Life. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call"). 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 
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THOMSON (J. Turnbull). 
Social Problems ; or, an In- 
quiry into the Law of Influences. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price xos. bd. 

THRINO (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 
Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. bd. 
TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 
Forest Songs. Small crown 

8vo. Cloth, 3*. bd. 

The True Tragedy of 

RienzH. A Drama. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 
Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 
Laurella ; and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price bs. bd. 

Translations from Dante, 
Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price "js . bd. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4S. bd. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 

New. WithPrefatory Poem by Alfred 
Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes 
by S. T. Coleridge, and a Critical 
Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7s. bd. 

TWINING (Louisa). 
Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty-five years. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. bd. 

UPTON (Major R. D.). 
Gleanings from the Desert 
of Arabia. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 10s. bd. 

VAUQHAN (H. Halford). 

New Readings and Ren- 
derings of Shakespeare's Tra- 
gedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 25$. 
VIATOR (Vacuus). 

Flying South. Recollections 

of France and its Littoral. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3$. bd. 
VlLLARI(Prof.). 
Niccolo Machiavelli and 
His Times. Translated by Linda 
Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 24*. 



VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Square crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ax. bd. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book. Square crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra, price 5*. 

WALDSTEIN (Charles), Ph. D. 
The Balance of Emotion 

and Intellect: An Essay Intro- 
ductory to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price bs. 

WALLER (Rev. C. B.) 
The Apocalypse, Reviewed 
under the Light of the Doctrine of 
the Unfolding Ages and the Resti- 
tution of all Things. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price iM. 

WALS HE (Walter Hayle), M.D. 
Dramatic Singing Physio- 
logically Estimated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3-r. bd. 

WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 
The Brook: A Poem. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3$. bd. 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. 

With Twenty-one ^ Illustrations. 
Fcap. 4to. Cloth, price 12J. bd. 

WATERFIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons, ^amo. Cloth, price is. bd, 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), Bart., 
M.D. 
The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, and of other similar ene- 
mies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. bd. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 

WEBSTER (Augusta). 
Disguises. A Drama. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5* . 

WEDMORE (Frederick). 
The Masters of Genre 

Painting. With sixteen illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
js. bd. 
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WHE WELL (William), D.D. 
His Life and Selections 
from his Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Stair Douglas. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 

Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 
Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 6d. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 
Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

WICKSTEED (P. H.). 
Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

WILKINS (William). 
Songs of Study. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Stray Thoughts from his 
Note-Books. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

WILLIS (R.), M.D. 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Cloth, price i6j . 

William Harvey. A History 
of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faithorne. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price x+r. 

WILSON (Sir Erasmus). 
Egypt of the Past. With 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

WILSON (H. Schfltz). 
The Tower and Scaffold. 
Large fcap. 8vo. Price is. 



Within Sound of the Sea* 

By the Author of "Blue Roses," 
"Vera," &c. Fourth Edition in one 
vol. with frontispiece. Price 6s. 

WOLLSTONECRAPT (Mary). 
Letters to Imlay. With a 
Preparatory Memoir by C. Kegan 
Paul, and two Portraits in tauforU 
by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and 
WOERMANN (Dr. Karl). 
History of Painting in An- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. With nu- 
merous illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28*. ; cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves, price 30*. 

WOOD (Major-Qeneral J. Creigh- 
ton). 

Doubling the Consonant. 
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